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HEEESY: 

Its utility and Morality. A Plea and a Justification. 

♦ 

CHAPTER I. 

Introductory. 

What is heresy that it should be so heavily punished? 
Why is it that society will cohdone many offences, pardon 
many vicious practices, and yet have such scant mercy for 
the open heretic, who is treated as though he were some 
horrid monster to be feared, hated, and, if possible, extermi- 
nated? Most religionists, instead of endeavoring with 
kindly thought to provide some solution for the difficulties 
propounded by their heretical brethren, indiscriminately 
confound] all inquirers in one common category of censure ; 
their views are dismissed with ridicule as sophistical and 
fallacious, abused as infinitely dangerous, themselves 
denounced as heretics and infidels, and libelled as scoffers 
and Atheists. With some religionists all heretics are 
Atheists. With the Pope of Rome, Garibaldi and Mazzini 
were Atheists. With the Religious Tract Society, Voltaire 
and Paine were Atheists. Yet in none of the above-named 
cases is the allegation true. Voltaire and Paine were 
heretics, but both were Theists. Garibaldi and Mazzioi 
were heretics, but neither of them was an Atheist, though 
the latter had given color to the description by accepting 
the presidency of an Atheistical society. With few exceptions, 
the heretics of one generation become the revered saints 
of a period less than twenty generations later. Lord Bacon, 
in his own age, was charged with Atheism, Sir Isaac Newton 
with Socinianism, the famous Tillotson was actually 
charged with Atheism, and Dr. Burnet wrote vigorously 
against the commonly received traditions of the fall and 
deluge. There are but few men of the past of whom the 
church boasts to-day, who have not at some time been 
pointed at as heretics by orthodox antagonists excited by 
party rancor. Heresy is in itself neU.\\«t K>3D«>sask T^sst 
Theism, neither the rejection oi tVi^ C\imx^ ^"^ ^Srf«aftn^^» 
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of Canterbury, nor of Constantinople; heresy is not 
necessarily of any-ist or-ism. The heretic is one who has 
selected his own opinions, or whose opinions are the result 
of some mental effort ; and he differs from others who are 
orthodox in this : — they hold opinions which are often only 
the bequest of an earlier generation unquestioningly 
accepted ; he has escaped from the customary grooves of 
conventional acquiescence, and sought truth outside the 
•channels sanctified by habit. 

Men and women who are orthodox are generally so for 
the same reason that they are English or French — they 
'were bom in England or France, and cannot help the good 
or ill fortune of their birthplace. Their orthodoxy is no 
higher virtue than their nationality. Men are good and 
true of every nation and of every faith ; but there are more 
^ood and true men in nations where civilisation has made 
progress, and amongst faiths which have been modified by 
high humanising influences. Men are good not because of 
their orthodoxy, but in spite of it ; their goodness is the 
outgrowth of their humanity, not of their orthodoxy. 
Heresy is necessary to progress ; heresy in religion always 
precedes endeavor for political freedom. You cannot have 
effectual political progress without wide-spread heretical 
thought. Every grand political change in which the people 
have played an important part has been preceded by the 
popularisation of heresy in the immediately earlier gener- 
ations. 

Fortunately, ignorant men cannot be real heretics, so 
that education must be hand-maiden to heresy. Ignorance 
and superstition are twin sisters. Belief too often means 
nothing more than prostration of the intellect on the 
threshold of the unknown. Heresy is the pioneer, erect and 
manly, striding over the forbidden line in his search for 
truth. Heterodoxy develops the intellect, orthodoxy 
smothers it. Heresy is the star twinkle in the night, ortho- 
doxy the cloud which hides this faint gleam of light from the 
weary travellers on life's encumbered pathway. Orthodoxy 
"was well exemplified in the dark middle ages, when the mass 
of men and women believed much and knew little, when 
miracles were common and schools were rare, and when the 
monasteries on the hill tops held the literature of Europe. 
Heresy speaks for itself in this nineteenth century, with the 
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gas and electric light, with cheap newspapers, with a thou- 
sand lecture rooms, with innumerable libraries, and at least 
a majority of the people able to read the thoughts the dead 
have left, as well as to listen to the words the living utter. 

The word heretic ought to be a term of honor ; for honest, 
clearly uttered heresy is always virtuous, and this whether 
truth or error ; yet it is not difficult to understand how the 
charge of heresy has been generally used as a means of exciting 
bad feeling. The Greek word atpco-ts, which is in fact our 
word heresy, signifies simply selection or choice. The 
heretic philosopher was the one who had searched and 
found, who, not content with the beaten paths, had selected 
a new road, chosen a new fashion of travelling in the march 
for that happiness all human-kind are seeking. 

Heretics are usually called " infidels," but no word could 
be more unfairly applied, if by it is meant anything more 
than that the heretic does not conform to the State faith. 
If it meant those who do not profess the faith, then there 
would be no objection, but it is more often used of those who 
are unfaithful, and then it is generally a libel. Mahomedans 
and Christians both call Jews infidels, and Mahomedans and 
Christians call each other infidels. Each religionist is thus 
an infidel to all sects but his own ; there is but one degree 
of heresy between . him and the heretic who rejects all 
churches. Each ordinary orthodox man is a heretic to 
every religion in the world except one, but he is heretic 
from the accident of birth without the virtue of true heresy. 

In our own country heresy is not confined to the extreme 
platform adopted as a standing-point by such a man as my- 
self. It is rife even in the state-sustained Church of 
England, and to show this one does not need to be content 
with such illustrations as are afforded by the Essayists and 
Reviewers, who discover the sources of the world*s education 
rather in Greece and Italy than in Judea ; who reject the 
alleged prophecies as evidence of the Messianic character 
of Jesus ; who admit that in nature and from nature, by 
science and by reason, we neither have, nor can possibly 
have, any evidence of a deity working miracles ; but declare 
that for that we must go out of nature and beyond science, 
and in effect avow that Gospel miracles are always objects^ 
not evidences, of faith ; who deny the necessity of f«i<.VvvE^ 
Jesus as savior to peoples who eovxW Ti^\«tVvi^ ^\5,Ool\.«>j^n 
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and who reject the notion that all mankind are individually 
involved in the curse and perdition of Adam's sin ; or even 
by the Rev. Charles Voysey, who declines to preach " the 
God of the Bible," and who will not teach that every word 
of the Old and New Testament is the word of God ; or by 
the Rev, Dunbar Heath, who in defiance of the Bible 
doctrine, that man has only existed on the earth aboat 6,000 
years, teaches that unnumbered chiliads have passed away 
since the human family can be traced as nations on 
our earth ; or by Bishop Colenso, who in his impeachment 
of the Pentateuch, his denial of the literal truth of the 
narratives of the creation, fal], and deluge, actually impugns 
the whole scheme of Christianity (if the foundation be false, 
the superstructure cannot be true) ; or by the Rev. Baden 
Powell, who declared " that the whole tenor of geology is in 
entire contradiction to the cosmogony delivered from 
Mount Sinai," and who denied a ** local heaven above and 
a local hell beneath the earth ; " or by the Rev. Dr. Giles, 
who, not content with preceding Dr. Colenso in his assaults 
on the text of the Pentateuch, also wrote as vigorously 
against the text of the New Testament ; or by the Rev. Dr. 
Wall, who, unsatisfied with arguments against the admittedly 
incorrect authorised translation of the Bible, actually wrote 
to prove that a new and corrected Hebrew text was neces- 
sary, the Hebrew itself being corrupt ; or by the Rev. Dr. 
Irons, who teaches that not only are the Gospel writers un- 
known, but that the very language in which Jesus taught 
is yet to be discovered, who declares that prior to the 
Ezraic period the literal history of the Old Testament is 
lost, who does not find the Trinity taught in Scripture, and 
who declares that the Gospel does not teach the doctrine of 
the Atonement; or by the late Archbishop Whately, to 
whom is attributed a Latin pamphlet raising strong objections 
against the truth of the alleged confusion of tongues at 
Babel. 

We may fairly allege, that amongst thinking clergymen of 
the Church of England, heresy is the rule and. not the excep- 
tion. So soon as a minister begins to preach sermons which 
he does not buy ready lithographed — sermons which are the 
work of his brain — so soon heresy more or less buds out, 
now in the rejection of some church doctrine or article of 
minor importance, now in some bold declaration at variance 
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with major and more essential tenets. Even Bishop Watson, 
60 famous for his Bible Apology, declared that the church 
articles and creeds were not binding on any man. " They 
may be true, they may be false," he wrote. To-day scores 
of Church of England clergymen openly protest against, or 
groan in silence under the enforced subscription of Thirty- 
nine unbelievable Articles. Sir William Hamilton declares 
chat the heads of Colleges at Oxford well knew that the 
man preparing for the Church " will subscribe Thirty- nine 
Articles which he cannot believe, and swears to do and to 
have done a hundred articles which he cannot or does not 
perform." 

In scientific circles the heresy of the most efficient mem- 
bers is startlingly apparent. Against the late Anthropologi- 
cal Society charges of Atheism were freely levelled ; and 
although such a charge does not seem to be justified by any 
reports of their meetings, or by their printed publications, 
it is clear that not only out of doors, but even amongst their 
•own circle, it was felt that their researches conflicted seriously 
with the Hebrew writ. The Society was preached against 
and prayed against until it collapsed ; and yet it was simply 
a society for discovering everything possible about man, 
prehistoric as well as modern. It had, however, an unpar- 
•donable vice in the eyes of the orthodox — ^it encouraged the 
utterance of facts without regard to their effect on faiths. 

The Ethnological Society is kindred to the last-named in 
many of ' its objects, and hence some of its most active 
members have been direct assailants of the Hebrew Chrono- 
io^y, which limits man's existence to the short space of 
-6,000 years ; they have been deniers of the origin of the 
human race from one pair, of the confusion of tongues at 
Babel, and of the reduction of the human race to one family 
bj the Noachian deluge. 

Geological science has a crowd of heretics amongst its 
professors, men who deny the sudden origin of fauna and 
dora ; who trace the gradual development of the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms through vast periods of time ; and who 
find no resting placQ in a beginning of existence, but are 
obliged to halt in face of a measureless pasi, inconceivable 
in its grandeur. Geology, to quote the words of Dr. 
Kalisch, declares ** the utter impossibility of «• ^\^"^^\3l ^ 
«ven the earth alone in six daye." "MLt. G^oo^mxi ^^-^Vva.^^ 
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** Essays and Reviews :" '* The school-books of the presei^ 
day, while they teach the child that the earth moves, yet 
assure him that it is a little less than six thousand years old^ 
and that it was made in six days. On the other hand, geo> 
logists of all religious creeds are agreed that the earth has 
existed for an immense series of years — to be counted by 
millions rather than by thousands ; and that indubitably 
more than six days elapsed from its first creation to the 
appearance of man upon its surface/' 

Mr. Bichard Proctor Fays : ^* It has been shown that had 
past geological changes in the earth taken place at the same 
rate as those which are now in progress, one hundred 
millions of years at the very least would have been required 
to produce those effects which have actually been produced, 
we find, since the earth's surface was fit to be the abode of 
life. But recently it has been pointed out, correctly in all 
probability, that under the greater tide- raising power of the 
moon in past ages, these changes would have taken place 
more rapidly. As, however, certainly ten millions of years, 
and probably a much longer time, must have elapsed since 
the moon was at that favorable distance for raising tides, we 
are by no means enabled, as some well-meaning but mistaken 
persons have imagined, to reduce the life-bearing stage of 
the earth from a duration of a hundred millions of years to- 
a minute fraction of such a period. The short life, but ex- 
ceedingly lively one, which they desire to see established by 
geological or astronomical reasoning, never can be demon- 
strated. At the very least we must assign ten millions of 
years to the life-bearing stage of the earth's existence." 

Astronomy has in the ranks of its professors many of it& 
most able minds who do not believe in the sun and moon as 
two great lights, who cannot accept the myriad stars as fixed 
in the firmament solely to give light upon the earth, who- 
ref use to believe in the heaven as a fixed firmament to divide 
the waters above from the waters beneath, who cannot by 
their telescopes discover the local heaven above or the local 
hell beneath, althou^fh their science marks each faint nebu- 
losity crossing, or crossed, by the range of the watcher's 
vision. To quote again from Mr, Goodwin : — " On the- 
revival of science in the sixteenth century, some of the- 
earliest conclusions at which philosophers arrived, were- 
/onnd to be at variance with popular and long estab- 
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Hshed belief. The Ptolemaic system of astronomy, which 
had then full possession of the minds of men, contemplated 
the whole visible universe from the earth as the immovable 
centre of things. Copernicus changed the point of view, and 
placing the beholder in the sun, at once reduced the earth ta 
an inconspicuous globule, a merely subordinate member of 
a family of planets, which the terrestrials had, until then, 
fondly imagined to be but pendants and ornaments of their 
own habitation. The Church, naturally, took a lively in- 
terest in the disputes which arose between the philosophers 
of the new school, and those who adhered to the old doc- 
trines, inasmuch as the Hebrew records, the basis of religi- 
ous f ^ith, manifestly countenanced the opinion of the earth's 
immobility, and certain other views of the universe, very 
incompatible with tliose propounded by Copernicus. Hence 
arose the official proceedings against Galileo, in consequence 
of which he submitted to sign his celebrated recantation, 
acknowledging that ^ the proposition that the sun is the 
centre of the world and immovable from its place, is absurd, 
philosophically false, and formally heretical, because it is 
expressly contrary to the Scripture ;' and that * the pro- 
position that the earth is not the centre of the world, nor 
immovable, but that it moves, and also with a diurnal 
motion, is absurd, philosophically false, and at least erro- 
neous in faith.' " 

Why is it that society is so severe on heresy ? Three 
hundred years ago it burned heretics, till thirty years ago it 
sent them to jail ; even in England and America to-day it 
is content to harass, annoy, and slander them. In the 
United States a candidate for the Governorship of a State, 
although otherwise admittedly eligible, was assailed bitterly 
for his suspected Socinianism. Sir Sidney Waterlow, 
standing for a Scotch seat, was sharply catechised as to 
when he had last been inside a Unitarian Chapel, and 
only saved his seat by not too boldly avowing his opinions* 
Lord Amberley, who was '^ unwise " enough to be honest in 
some of his answers, did not obtain his seat for South 
Devon in consequence of the suspicion of heresy excited 
against him. It was chiefly to the odium theologicum that 
John Stuart Mill attributed his rejection at Weatmin&tA^^* 

During the past few years we Yiov^ \i'8A «o. ^Wkosc^'v* \» 
revive the old persecuting spirit. M\i&\&ia >Dk»& \i^«a. \i!3i.^ 
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fiufficient ground for depriving Mrs. Besant of the custody 
of her infant daughter. Heretical views were enough to 
cancel the appointment made by Lord Amberley for the 
guardianship of his children. The Blasphemy Laws have 
been once more put in force in different parts of England, 
And the Conservative party boast that they have been united 
in their effort to prevent an Atheist from exercising his 
political rights. 

Sir William Drummond says : " Early associations are 
generally the strongest in the human mind, and what we 
have been taught to credit as children we are seldom dis- 
posed to question as men. Called away from speculative 
inquiries by the common business of life, men in general 
possess neither the inclination, nor the leisure to examine 
what they believe or why they believe. A powerful pre- 
judice remains in the mind ; insures conviction without the 
trouble of thinking ; and repels doubt without the aid or 
Authority of reason. The multitude then is not very likely 
to applaud an author, who calls upon it to consider what it 
iiad hitherto neglected, and to stop where it had been accus- 
tomed to pass on. It may also happen that there is a 
learned and formidable body, which, having given its 
general sanction to the literal interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures, may be offended at the presumption of an un- 
hallowed layman, who ventures to hold that the language 
of those Scriptures is often symbolical and allegorical, even 
in passages which both the Church and the Synagogue con- 
sider as nothing else than a plain statement of fact. A 
writer who had sufficient boldness to encounter such ob- 
stacles, and to make an appeal to the public, would only 
expose himself to the invectives of offended bigotry, and to 
the misrepresentations of interested malice. The press 
would be made to ring with declamations against him, and 
neither learning, nor argument, nor reason, nor moderation 
on his side, would protect him from the literary assassina- 
tion which awaited him. In vain would he put on the 
heaven-tempered panoply of truth. The weapons which 
oould neither pierce his buckler nor break his casque, might 
be made to pass with envenomed points through the joints 
of his armor. Every trivial error which he might commit 
would be magnified into a flagrant fault ; and every insig- 
MdBcant mistake into which he might fall would be repre- 
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sented by the bigoted, or by the hireling critics of the day 
as an ignorant, or as a perverse deviation from the truth." 

Both by the Statute Law and Common Law, heresy is 
punishable, and many are punished for it even in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. Besides open persecution, 
there is the constant, unceasing, paltry, petty persecuting 
spirit which refuses to trade with the heretic ; which de- 
clines to eat with him ; which will not employ him ; which 
feels justified in slandering him ; which seeks to set his 
wife's mind against him, and to take away the affection of 
Lis children from him. 



CHAPTER IL 

The Sixteenth Century. 

It requires a more priactised pen than mine to even faintly 
sketch the progress of heresy during the past three centu- 
ries, but I trust to give the reader an idea of its rapid 
growth and wide extension during the period in which, 
aided by the printing press, heresy has made the majority of 
its converts amongst the mass of the people. In earlier 
limes heretics were not only few, but they talked to the few, 
and wrote to the few, in the language of the few. It is 
•only during the last hundred years that the greatest men 
have sought to make heresy " vulgar ; " that is, to make it 
•common. One of our leading scientific men, about fifteen 
years ago, admitted that he had been reproved by some of 
Im more orthodox friends, for not confining to the Latin 
language such of his geological opinions as were supposed 
Co be most dangerous to the Hebrew records. The starting- 
point of the real era of popular heresy may be placed at the 
«arly part of the sixteenth century, when the memories of 
Hufes and Ziska (who had really inoculated the mass with 
«ome spirit of heretical resistance a century before) aided 
Luther in resisting Rome. 

Martin Luther, born at Eisleben in Saxony, in 1483, was 
one of the heretics who sought popular endorsemetit i.^^ V^ 
fieresy, and who following t1ie ex.am^\fe oi \Jcifc \SSxss3a. 
ZaiDgle, of Zariehy preached to t\ie i^^o^\ft m xwsl^ t^^xo. 
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words. While others were limited to Latin, he rang out in 
plain German his opposition to Tetzel and his protectors. 
Martin Luther is spoken of by orthodox Protestants as if 
he were a saint without blemish in his faith. Tet in justi- 
fication of my ranking him amongst the heretics of the 
sixteenth century, it will be sufficient to mention that he 
regarded '* the books of the Kings as more worthy of credit 
than the books of the Chronicles," that he wrote as follows: 
— " The book of Esdras I toss into the Elbe." " I am so 
an enemy to the book of Esther I would it did not exist." 
" Job spake not therefore as it stands written in his book." 
" It . is a sheer argumentum fabulce.*' " The book of the 
Proverbs of Solomon has been pieced together by others." 
Of Ecclesiastes '* there is too much of broken matter in it ; 
it has neither boots nor spurs, but rides only in socks." 
*' Isaiah hath borrowed his whole art and knowledge from 
David." ^* The history of ^nah is so monstrous that it is 
absolutely incredible." '^ The Epistle to the Hebrews is not 
by St. Paul, nor indeed by any Apostle." " The Epistle of 
James I account the writing of no Apostle," and it " is truly 
an Epistle of straw." The Epistle of Jude ^^ allege th sayings 
or stories which have no place in Scripture." " Of Revelation 
I can discover no trace that it is established by the Holy 
Spirit." If Martin Luther were alive to-day, the Esta- 
blished Church of England, which pretends to revere him, 
would prosecute him in the English Ecclesiastical Courts 
if he ventured to repeat the foregoing phrases from her 
pulpits. What would Christian writers now say of the fol- 
lowing passage, which occurs with reference to Melancthon, 
whom Luther boasts that he raised miraculously from the 
dead ? *^ Melancthon," says Sir William Hamilton, ta 
whose essay I am indebted for the extracts here given, ^^had 
fallen ill at Weimar from contrition and fear for the part 
he had been led to take in the Landgrave's polygamy : his 
life was even in danger." " Then and there," said Luther, 
'< I made our Lord God to smart for it. For I threw down 
the sack before the door, and rubbed his ears with all his 
promises of hearing prayer, which I knew how to recapitu- 
late from Holy Writ, so that he could not but hearken to 
me, should I ever again place any reliance on his promises." 
Martin Luther, with his absolute denial of free-will, and 
with his double code of morality for princes and peasants— 
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easy for one and harsh for the other — ^may be fairly left 
BOW with those wha desire to vaunt his orthodoxy; here his 
name is used to illustrate the popular impetus given to non- 
conformity by his quarrel with the papal authorities. Luther 
protested against the Romish Church, but established by 
the very fact the right for some more advanced man than 
Doctor Martin Luther to protest in turn agaiost the Luthe- 
ran Church. The only consistent church in Christendom is 
the Romish Church, for it claims the right to think for all 
its followers. The whole of the Protestant Churches are 
inconsistent, for they claim the right to think and judge 
agidnst Rome, but deny extremer Nonconformists the right 
to think and judge against themselves. G-oethe, says 
^roude, declares that Luther threw back the intellectual 
progress of mankind by using the passions of the multitude 
to decide subjects which should have been left to the 
learned. But at least some of the multitude once having 
their ears fairly opened, listened to more than the appeal to 
their passions, and examined for themselves propositions 
which otherwise they would have accepted or rejected 
from habit and without inquiry. Martin Luther's public 
discussions with pen and tongue, in Wittemburg, Ausrs- 
burg, and Lichtenburg, and the protest he encouraged 
against Rome, were the commencement of a vigorous con- 
troversy, in which the public (who heard for the first time 
sharp controversial sermons preached publicly in the various 
pulpits by Lutheran preachers on free-will and necessity, 
election and predestination, etc.) began to take real part 
and interest which is still going on, and will in fact never 
end until the unholy alliance of Church and State is every- 
where annulled, and each religion is left to sustain itself by 
its own truth, or to fall from its own weakness, no man 
being molested under the law on account of his opinions on 
religions matters. While LuUier undoubtedly gave an im- 
petus to the growth of Rationalism by his own appeal to 
reason and his reliance on reason for himself, it is not true 
that he contended for the right of general freedom of in- 
quiry, nor would he have left unlimited the privileges of 
individual judgment for others. He could be furious in 
his denunciations of reason when a freer thinker than hkcv- 
self dared to use it against his supet&t\l\oii«. \\.S& %^\£k»^i^*c^^ 
remarkable that while on the one liaix^ oti^ xa»si^^'^^^'^'» 
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was detaching from the Church of Rome a large number of 
minds, another man, Loyola, was about the same time en- 
gaged in founding that powerful society (the Society of 
Jesuits), which has done so much to check free inquiry and 
maintain the priestly domination over the human intellect. 
That which Luther commenced in Germany roughly, in- 
efficiently, and perhaps more from personal feeling for the 
privileges of the special order to which he belonged than 
from desire for popular progress, was aided in its permanent 
effect in England by Bacon, in France by Montaigne and 
Descartes, and in Italy by Bruno. 

Francis Bacon, Lord Yerulam, was bom on the 22nd 
January, 1561, and died 1626. His mother, Anne, daughter 
of Sir Anthony Cooke, wa>s a woman of high education, an^ 
certainly with some inclinations favorable to Freethought^ 
for she had herself translated into English some of tho 
sermons on fate and free-will of Bernard Ochino, or Ber- 
nardin Ochinus, an Italian Reforming Heretic, alike repu- 
diated by the powers at Rome, Geneva, Wittemburg, and 
Zurich. Ochino, in his famous disquisition '* touching the 
freedom or bondage of the human will, and the foreknow- 
ledge, predestination, and liberty of God," after discussing^ 
with great acuteness, and from different points of view, these 
important topics, comes to the conclusion that there is no 
outlet to the mazes of thought in which the honest speculator 
plunges in the endeavor to solve these problems. Although, 
like other writers of that and earlier periods, many of Bacon'a 
works were published in Latin, he wrote and published also in 
English, and if I am right in numbering him as one of the 
heretics of the sixteenth century, he must be also counted a 
vulgar heretic — i.e., one who wrote in the vulgar tongue,. 
who preached his heresy in the language which the mass 
understood. Lewes says : '^ Bacon and Descartes are gene- 
rally recognised as the Fathers of Modern Philosophy, al- 
though they themselves were carried along by the rapidly- 
swelling current of their age, then decisively setting in the 
direction of science. It is their glory to have seen visions 
of the coming greatness, to have expressed in terms of 
splendid power the thoughts which were dimly stirring the 
age, and to have sanctioned the new movement by their 
authoritative genius." Bacon was the populariser of 
tAat method of reasoning known as the inductive^ that 
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method which seeks to trace back from the phaenomena 
of the moment to the eternal noumenon or noumena— * 
from the conditioned to the absolute. Nearly two thou- 
sand years before, the same method had been taught by 
Aristotle in opposition to Plato, and probably long thousands 
of years before the grand Greek, pre-historic schoolmen had 
used the method ; it is natural to the human mind. Th& 
Stagirite was the founder of a school, Bacon the teacher and 
populariser for a nation. Aristotle's Greek was known to* 
few, Bacon's eloquent English opened out the subject to th& 
many whom he impregnated with his own confidence in the 
grand progressiveness of human thought. Lewes says t 
^^ The spirit of his philosophy was antagonistic to theology^ 
for it was a spirit of doubt and search ; and its search was 
for visible and tangible results.'' Bacon himself, in his essay 
on Superstition, says : " Atheism leaves a man to sense, to 
philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to reputation, all which 
may be guides to an outward moral virtue, though religioa 
were not ; but superstition dismounts all these, and erecteth 
an absolute monarchy in the minds of men : therefore 
Atheism did never perturb states ; for it makes men wary 
of themselves, as looking no further ; and we see the times 
inclined to Atheism, as the time of Augustus Csesar, were 
civil times ; but superstition hath been the confusion of 
many states, and bringeth in a new primum mobile (the 
first motive cause), that ravisheth all the spheres of govern- 
ment." It is true that he also wrote against Atheism, and 
this in strong language, but his philosophy was not used 
for the purpose of proving theological propositions. He 
said : " True philosophy is that which is the faithful echo* 
of the voice of the world, which is written in some sort under 
the dictation of things, which adds nothing of itself, which is 
only the rebound, the reflexion of reality." It has been 
weU said that the words " Utility and Progress " give the 
keynotes of Bacon's teachings. With one other extract we 
leave his writings. " Crafty men," he says, " contemn 
studies, simple men admire them, and wise men use them ; 
for they teach not their own use ; but that is a wisdom 
without them, and above them, won by observation. Bead 
not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take i<^^ 
granted, nor to find talk and discoxitaft •, \ixx\. \o ^^\^ ^^^ 
consider. Some books are to be tAal^^^ oXXiet^ Vc> \i^ ^'^^- 
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lowed, and some few to be chewed and digested. Reading 
maketh a full man ; conference a ready man ; and writing an 
«xact man ; and therefore, if a man write little, he need have 
a great memory ; if he confer little, he need have a present 
wit ; and if he read liftle, he had need have much cunning, 
to seem to know that he doth not. Histories make men 
wise ; poets witty ; the mathematicis subtle ; natural philoso- 
phy deep ; moral, grave ; logic and rhetoric, able to contend." 
He was the father of experimental philosophy. In one 
of his suggestions as to the force of attraction of gravita- 
tion may be found the first aid to Sir Isaac Newton's later 
-demonstrations on this head ; another of his suggestions, 
worked out by Torricelli, ended in demonstrating the weight 
of the atmosphere. But to the method he so popularised 
may be attributed the grandest discoveries of modern times. 
It is to be deplored that the memory of his moral weakness 
fihould remain to spoil the praise of his grand intellect. 

Lord Macaulay, in the Edinburgh Review^ after contrast- 
ing at some length the philosophy of Plato with that of 
Bacon, said : — ** To sum up the whole : we should say that 
the aim of the Platonic philosophy was to exalt man into a 
god. The aim of the Baconian philosophy was to provide 
man with what he requires while he continues to be man. 
The aim of the Platonic philosophy was to raise us far above 
vulgar wants. The aim of the Baconian philosophy was 
to supply our vulgar wants. The former aim was noble ; 
but the latter was attainable. Plato drew a good bow ; but, 
like Acestes in Virgil, he aimed at the stars ; and therefore, 
though there was no want of strength or skill, the shot was 
thrown away. His arrow was indeed followed by a track 
of dazzling radiance, but it struck nothing. Bacon fixed his 
eye on a mark which was placed on the earth and within 
bowshot, and hit it in the white. The philosophy of Plato 
began in words and ended in words — noble words in^leed — 
words such as were to be expected from the finest of human 
intellects exercising boundless dominion over the finest of 
human languages. The philosophy of Bacon began in 
observations and ended in arts." 

In France the political heresy of Jean Bodin — who chal- 
lenged the divine right of rulers ; who proclaimed the right 
of resistance against oppressive decrees of monarchs ; who 
had words of laodlation for tyranicide, and y^t had no con- 
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ceptlon that the multitude were entitled to use political 
power, but on the contrary wrote against them — was very 
imperfect, the conception of individual right was confounded 
in the habit of obedience to monarchical authority. Bodin 
. is classed by Mosheim amongst the writers who sowed 
^ the seeds of scepticism in France ; but although he was 
far from an orthodox man, it is doubtful if Bodin ever 
intended his views to be shared beyond the class to which 
he belonged. To the partial glimpse of individual right in 
the works of Bodin add the doctrine of political fraternity 
taught by La Boetie, and then this political heresy becomes 
dangeroud in becoming popular. 

The most decided heretic and doubter of the sixteenth 
century was one Santhez, by birth a Portuguese, and prac- 
tising as a physician at Toulouse ; but the impetus which 
ultimately led to the spread and popularity of sceptical 
opinions in relation to politics and theology, is chiefly due 
to the satirical romances of Rabelais and the essays of 
Montaigne. '*What Rabelais was to the supporters of 
theology," says Buckle, ^^ that was Montaigne to the 
theology itself. The writings of Rabelais were only di- 
rected against the clergy, but the writings of Montaigne 
were directed against the system' of which the clergy were 
the offspring." 

Montaigne was born at Bordeaux 1533, died 1592. Louis 
Blanc says of his words : " Et ce ne sont pas simples dis- 
cours d'un philosophe a des philosophes. Montaigne s'adresse 
a tons." Montaigne's words were not those of a philosot>her 
talking only to his own order, he addressed himself to man- 
kind at large, and he wrote in language the majority could 
easily comprehend. Voltaire points out that Montaigne as 
a philosopher was the exception in France to his class ; he 
having succeeded in escaping that persecution which fell so 
heavily on others. Montaigne's thoughts were like sharp < 
instruments scattered broadcast, and intended for the de- 
struction of many of the old social and conventional bonds ; 
he was the advocate of individualism, and placed each man 
as above society, rather than society as more important than 
each man. Montaigne mocked the reasoners who contra- 
dicted each other, and derided that fallibility of mind ^hi<^\^ 
regarded the opinion of the mODieiit «a Voi^^^ ^xxl^^vQ^ 
which was yet alwajB temporarily cliaxig;^^ Vj w^ ^\.\»^ ^ 
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fever or a draught of strong drink, and often permanently 
modified by some new discovery. Less fortunate than Mon- 
taigne, Godfrey a Valle was burned for heresy in Paris in 
1572, his chief offence having been that of issuing a work 
entitled " De Arte Nihil Credenti." 

Heresy thus championed in France, Germany, and England, 
had in Italy its sixteenth century soldiers in Pomponatius 
of Mantua, Giordano Bruno, and Telesio, both of Naples, 
and in Campanella of Calabria, a gallant band, who were 
nearly all met with the cry of ^^ Atheist,'' and were either 
answered with exile, the prison, or the faggot. 

Pomponatius, who was bom 1486 and died 1525, wrote a 
treatise on the Soul, which was so much deemed an attack 
on the doctrine of immortality despite a profession of reve- 
rence for the dogmas of the Church, that the work was 
publicly burned at Venice, a special bull of Leo X. being 
directed against the doctrine. 

Bernard Telesio was born at Naples in 1508, and founded 
there a school in which mathematics and philosophy were 
given the first place. During his lifetime he had the good 
fortune to escape persecution, but after his death his works 
were proscribed by the Church. Telesio was chiefly useful 
in educating the minds of some of the Neapolitans for more 
advanced thinking than his own. 

This was well illustrated in the case of Thomas Campa- 
nella, born 1568, who, attracted by the teachings of Telesio, 
wrote vigorously against the old schoolmen and in favor of 
the new philosophy. Despite an affected reverence for the 
Church of Rome, Campanella spent twenty-seven years of 
his life in prison. Campanella has been, as is usually the 
case with eminent writers, charged with Atheism, but there 
seems to be no fair foundation for the charge. He was a 
true heretic, for he not only opposed Aristotle, but even 
his own teacher Telesio. None of these men, however, yet 
strove to reach the people, they wrote to and of one 
another, not to or of the masses. It is said that Campa- 
nella was fifty times arrested and seven times tortured for 
his heresy. 

One Andrew de Bena, a profound scholar and eminent 

preacher of the Church of Rome, carried away by the spirit 

of the time, came out into the reformed party ; but his mind 

once set free from the old trammels, found no rest in 
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Lather*s narrow church, and a poetic Pantheism was the 
result. 

Jerome Cardan, a mathematician of considerable ability, 
bom at Pa via 1501, has been fiercely accused of Atheism. 
His chief offence seems to have been rather in an opposite 
direction ; astrology was with him a favorite subject. 
While the strange views put forward in some of his works 
served good purpose by provoking inquiry, we can hardly 
class Cardan otherwise than as a man whose undoubted 
genius and erudition were more than counterbalanced by 
his excessively superstitious folly. 

G-iordano Bruno was bom near Naples about 1550. He 
was bumed at Rome for heresy on the 17th Febmary, 1600. 
Bruno was burned for alleged Atheism, bvit appears rather to 
have been a Pantheist. His most prominent avowal of 
heresy was the disbelief in eternal torment and rejection of 
the common orthodox ideas of the devil. He wrote chiefly 
in Italian, his vulgar tongue, and thus effectively aided the 
grand march of heresy by familiarising the eyes of the people 
with newer and tmer forms of thought. Bruno used the 
tongue as fluently as the pen. He spoke in Italy until he had 
roused an opposition rendering flight the only possible 
escape from death. At Geneva he found no resting-place^ 
the flerce spirit of Zuingle and Calvin was there too mighty ; 
at Paris he might have found favor with the King, and at 
the Sorbonne, but he refused to attend mass, and delivered a 
$;eries of popular lectures, which won many admirers ; from 
Paris he went to England, where we find him publicly debat- 
ing at Oxford and lecturing on theology, until he excited 
an antagonism which induced his return to Paris, where he 
actually publicly discussed for three days some of the grand 
problems of existence. Paris orthodoxy could not permit 
his onslaughts on established opinions, and this time it was 
to Germany Bruno turned for hospitality; where, after 
visiting many of the different states, lecturing freely and 
with general success, he drew upon himself a sentence of 
excommunication at Helmstadt. At last he returned to 
Italy and spoke at Padua, but had at once to fly thence from 
the Inquisition ; at Venice he found a resting-place in prison, 
whence after six years of dungeon, and after the te.xi.ds3t 
mercy of the rack, he was led ovil \.o \^e,^v?^ ^^ ^ss^*^ 
refutation of the faggot. There Va ^ ^vwA V^^wa^a. Ssi. 
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the manner in which he received his sentence and bore 
his fiery punishment. No cry of despair, no prayer for 
escape, no flinching at the moment of death. Bruno's 

/ martyrdom may favorably contrast with the highest ex- 
ample Christianity gives us. 

It was in the latter half of the sixteenth century, that 
IJnitarianism or Socinianism assumed a front rank position 
in Europe, having its chief strength in Poland, with con- 
siderable force in Holland and England. In 1524, one 
Lewis Hetzer had been publicly burned at Constance, for 
denying the divinity of Jesus ; but Helzer was more con- 
nected with the Anabaptists than with the Unitarians. 
About the same time a man named Claudius openly argued 
amongst the Swiss people, against the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and one John Campanus contended at Wittemberg, and 
other places, against the usually inculcated doctrines of the 
Church, as to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

In 1566, Valentine Gentilis, a Neapolitan, was put to 
death at Berne, for teaching the superiority of God the 
Father, over the Son and the Holy Ghost. Modern Unita- 
rianism appears to have had as its founders or chief promo- 
ters, Lselius Socinus, and his nephew Faustus Socinus ; the 
first having the better brain and higher genius, but marred 
by a timid and irresolute character ; the second having a more 
active nature and bolder temperament. From Cracow and 
Kacow, during: the latter half of this century, the Unitarians 
(who d^w into their ranks maDj men of advanced minds) 
issued a large number of books and pamphlets, which were 
circulated amongst the people with considerable zeal and in- 
dustry. Unitarianism was carried from Poland into Transyl- 
vania by a physician, George Blandrata, and a preacher 
Francis David or Davides, who obtained the support and 
countenance of the then ruler of the country. Davides 
unfortunately for himself, became too unitarian for the 
Unitarians ; he adopted the extreme views of one Simon 
fiudnaeus, who, in Lithuania, entirely repudiated any sort 
of religious worship in reference to Jesus. Budnaeus was 
excommunicated by the Unitarians themselves, and Davides 
was imprisoned for the rest of his life. As the Unitarians 
were persecuted by the old Bomish and New Lutheran 
Churches, so they in turn persecuted seceders from and op- 

posera of their own movement. Each man's hiBtory involved 
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the Widening out of public thought ; each act of persecution 
illustrated a vain endeavor to check the progress of heresy ; 
each new sect marked a step towards the destruction of the 
old obstructive faiths. 

About the close of the sixteenth century, Ernestius 
Sonerus, of Nuremberg, wrote against the doctrine of 
•eternal torment, and also against the divinity of Jesus, but ' 
his works were never very widely circulated. Amongst the 
<listinguished Europeans of the sixteenth century whom Dr. 
J. P. Smith mentions as either Atheists or favoring Atheism, 
were Paul Jovins, Peter Aretin, and Muretus. ^umor has 
even enrolled Louis X. himself in the Atheistical ranks. How 
far some of these men had warranted the charge other than 
by being promoters of literature and lovers of philosophy, 
it is now difficult to say. A determined resistance was 
offered to the spread of heretical opinions in the South of 
Europe by the Roman Church, and it is alleged that some 
thousands of persons were burned or otherwise punished in 
Spain, Portugal, and Naples during the sixteenth century. 
The Inquisition or Holy Office was in Spain and Portugal 
the most prominent and active persecutor, but persecution 
was carried on vigorously in other parts of Europe by the 
«eceders from Rome. Zuingle, Luther, and Calvin, were a§ 
harsh as the Pope towards those with whom they differed. 

Michael Servetus, or Servede, was a native of Arragon, 
by profession a physician; he wrote against the orthodox 
doctrines of the Trinity, but was far from ordinary Unita- 
rianism. He was burned at Geneva, at the instance of 
Calvin. Calvin was rather fond of burning heretical oppo- 
nents; to the name of Servetus might be added that of Gruet, 
who also was burned at the instance of Calvin, for denying 
the divinity of the Christian religion, and for arguing against 
the immortality of the soul. 

It is worth notice that while heresy in this sixteenth cen- 
tury began to branch out openly, and to strike its roots 
down firmly amongst the people, ecclesiastical historians 
■are compelled to record improvement in the condition of 
society. Mosheim says : ''In this century the arts and 
-sciences were carried to a pitch uoknown to preceding ages, 
«nd from this happy renovation of learning, the E\icq.\^«x^ 
churches derived the most signal an^ Vxi^^vvcas^^ ^^^^a.- 
Uiges,^' *' The benign inftuence oi \ru^ ^^\«\ie.^^ ^\A\X.^ ^««^'" 
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dency to improve both the form of religion and the institu- 
tions of civil policy, were perceived by many of the states." 
The love of literature is the most remarkable and character- 
istic form of advancing civilisation. Instead of being the 
absorbing passion of the learned few, it becomes gradually 
the delight and occupation of increasing numbers. Thi» 
cultivation of literary pursuits by the masses is only possible 
when enough of heresy has been obtained to render their 
scope of study wide enough to be useful. Rotterdam gav& 
life to the polished Erasmus, Valentia to Ludovico Vivez^ 
Picardy to Le Fevre, and France to Rabelais. 

In the latter half of this century, giants in literature grew 
but, giants who wrote for the people. William Shakspere 
wrote even for those who could not read, but who might 
learn while looking and listening. His comedies and trage- 
dies are at the same time pictures for the people of diverse 
phases of English life and character, with a thereunto added 
universality of portrayal and breadth in philosophy, which 
it is hardly too much to say, that no other dramatist has 
ever equalled. Italy boasts its 'Torquato Tasso, whose 
" Jerusalem Delivered," the grand work of a great poet,, 
marks, like a mighty monument, the age capable of finding 
even in a priest-ridden country, an audience amongst the 
lowest as well as the highest, ready to read and sing, and 
finally permeated with the poet's outpourings. In astro- 
nomy, the name of Tycho Brabe stands out in the sixteenth 
century like one of the first magnitude stars whose existence 
he catalogued. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Seventeenth Century. 



The seeds of inquiry sown in the sixteenth century resulted 
in a fruitful display of advanced opinions during the next 
age. In the page of seventeenth-century history, more names 
of men, either avowedly heretics, or charged by the orthodox 
with heresy, or whose labors can be shown to have tended 
to the growth of heresy, may probably be recorded than can 
be found during the whole of the previously long period 
during which the Christian Church assumed to dominate 
and control European thought. . The sevenleenlh-c^iitvM:^ 
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master-roll of heresy is indeed a grand one, and gloriously 
filled. One of its early martyrs was Julius Caesar Yanini, 
who was burned at Toulouse, in the year 1619, aged 34, as 
'^ an impious and obstinate Atheist." Was he Atheist, or was 
he not ? This is a question, in answering which the few 
remains of his works give little ground for sharing the 
opinion of his persecutors. Yet many writers agree in 
writing as if his Atheism were of indisputable notoriety. 
He was a poor Neapolitan priest, he preached a sort of 
Pantheism ; unfortunately for himself, he believed in the 
utility of public discussion on theological questions, and 
thus brought upon his head the charge of see^g to convert 
the world to Atheism. 

In 1611, two men, named Legat and Whitman, were 
burned in England for heresy. '^ But," says Buckle, '^ this 
was the last gasp of expiring bigotry ; and since that me- 
morable day the soil of England has never been stained by 
the blood of a man who has suffered for his religious creed." 

Peter Charron, of Paris, ought perhaps to have been in- 
cluded in the sixteenth-century list, for be died in 1603, 
but his only known work, ^* La Sagesse," belongs to the 
seventeenth century, in which it circulated and obtained re- 
putation. He urged that religion is the accidental- result of 
birth and education, and that therefore variety of creed should 
not be cause of quarrel between men, as such variety is the 
result of circumstances over which the men themselves have 
had no control ; and he urges that as each sect claims to be 
the only true one, we ought to rise superior to all sects, and 
without being terrified by the fear of future punishment, or 
allured by the hope of future happiness, *' be content with 
such practical religion as consists in performing the duties of 
life." Buckle, who speaks in high terms of Charron, says : 
" The Sorbonne went so far as to condemn Charron's great 
work, but could not succeed in having it prohibited." 

Bene Descartes Duperron, a few years later than Bacon 
(he was born in 1596, at La Haye, in Touraine, died 1650, 
at Stockholm) established the foundations of the deductive 
method of reasoning, and applied it in a manner which Bacon 
had apparently carefully avoided. Both Descartes and 
Bacon addressed themselves to the task of substituting for 
the old systems, a more comprehensive «i.i[id. \x^^I>qX «^\t^ ^"i 
philosoph/; but while Bacon sougVil to «b<iQiOtCL^\^ ^^k» ^"^ 
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persuading men to experiment and observation, Descartes 
commenced with the search for a first and self-evident 
ground of all knowledge. This, to him, is found in conscious- 
ness. The existence of Deity was a point which Bacon left 
untouched by reason, yet with Descartes it was the first 
proposition he sought to prove. He says : "I have always 
thought that the two questions of the existence of God and 
the nature of the soul, were the chief of those which ought 
to be demonstrated rather by philosophy than by theology, 
for although it is sufficient for us, the faithful, to believe in 
Ood, and that the soul does not perish with the body, it 
does not seem possible ever to persuade the infidels to any 
religion unless we first prove to them those two things by 
natural reason." To prove this existence of God and the im- 
mortality of the soul, Descartes needed a firm starting point, 
one which no doubt could touch, one which no argument could 
shake. He found this point in the fact of his own existence. 
He could doubt everything else, but he could not doubt that 
he, the thinking doubter, existed. His own existence was 
the primal fact, the indubitable certainty, which served as 
the base for all other reasonings, hence his famous 
" Cogito ergo sum : " — I think, therefore I am. And al- 
though 'it has been fairly objected that Descartes did not 
exist because he thought, but existed and thought ; it is 
nevertheless clear that it is only in the thinking that Descartes 
had the consciousness of his existence. The fact of Des- 
cartes' existence was, to him, one above and beyond all 
logic. Evidence could not add to the certitude, no scepticism 
could impeach it. Whether or not we agree with the 
Cartesian philosophy, or the reasonings used to sustain it, 
we must admire the following four rules which he has 
given us, and which, with the view of consciousness in which 
we do not entirely concur, are the essential features of the 
basis of a considerable portion of Descartes' system : — 

** 1. Never to accept anything as true but what is evidently 
€10 ; to admit nothing but what so clearly and distinctly 
presents itself as true, that there can be no reason to doubt 
it. 

'* 2. To divide every question into as many separate parts 
as possible, that each part being more easily conceived, the 
whole may be more intelligible. 

'* 3. To conduct the examination with order, beginning 
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by that of objects the most simple, and therefore the easiest 
to be known, and ascending little by little up to knowledge 
of the most complex. 

'^ 4. To make such exact calculations, and such circum- 
spections as to be confident that nothing essential has been 
omitted." 

" Consciousness being the basis of all certitude, everything, 
of which you are clearly and distinctly conscious must be 
true ; everything which you clearly and distinctly conceive, 
exists, if the idea involve existence." 

It should be remarked that consciousness being a state or 
condition of the mind, is by no means an infallible guide. 
Men may fancy they have clear ideas, when their conscious- 
ness, if carefully examined, would prove to have been 
treacherous. Descartes argued for three classes of ideas— 
acquired, compounded, and innate. It is in his assumption 
of innate ideas that you have one of the radical weaknesses 
of his system. Sir William Hamilton points out that the 
use of the word idea by Descartes, to express the object of 
memory, imagination, and sense, was quite a new usage, only 
one other writer, David Buchanan, having previously used 
the word idea with this signification. 

Descartes did not write for the mass, and his philosophy 
would have been limited to a much narrower circle had its 
spread rested on his own efforts. But the age was one for 
new thought, and the contemporaries and successors of Des- 
cartes carried the Cartesian logic to extremes he had per- 
haps avoided, and they taught the new philosophy to the 
world in a fearless spirit, with a boldness for which Des- 
cartes could have given them no example. Descartes, who 
in early life had travelled much more than was then the 
custom, had probably made the personal acquaintance of 
most of the leading thinkers of Europe then living ; it would 
be otherwise difficult to account for the very ready reception 
^ven by them to his first work. Fortunately for Descartes, 
he was born with a fair fortune, and escaped such difficulties 
as poorer philosophers must needs submit to. There is per- 
haps a per contra side. It is more than possible that if the 
needs of life had compelled him, Descartes' scientific pre- 
dilections might have resulted in more immediate advantage 
to society. His philosophy is often pedantic to weariness, 
and his scientific theories are often sterile. Thft i^'^x ^^ 
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poverty might haye quickened some of his speculations int 
a more practicid utterance. Buckle reminds us that Des- 
cartes '^ was the first who successfully applied algebra to 
geomistry; that he pointed out the important law of the 
sines ; that in an age in which optical instruments were ex- 
tremely imperfect, he discovered the changes to which light 
is subjected in the eye by the crystalline lens ; that he 
directed attention to the consequences resulting from the 
weight of the atmosphere, and that he detected the causes 
of the rainbow." " Descartes," says Saintes, " throwing 
off the swaddling clothes of scholasticism^ resolved to owe 
to himself alone the acquisition of the truth which he so 
earnestly desired to possess. For what else is the methodi- 
cal doubt which he established as the starting point in his 
philosophy, than an energetic protest of the human mind 
against all external authority ? Having thus placed all 
science on a philosophical basis, no matter what, he free I 
philosophy herself from her long servitude, and proclaime 1 
her queen of the intellect. Hence everyone who has wished 
to account to himself for his existence, everyone who has 
desired to know himself, to know nature, and to rise to its 
author ; in a word, all who have wished to make a wise use 
ofvtheir intellectual faculties, to apply them, not to hollow 
speculations which border on nonentity, but to sensible and 
practical inquiries, have taken and followed some direction 
from Descartes." It is almost amusing when philosophers 
criticise their predecessors. Mons. Henri Kitter denies to 
Descartes any originality of method or even of illustration^ 
while Hegel describes him as the founder of modern philo- 
sophy, whose influence upon his own age and on modem 
times it is impossible to exaggerate. To attempt to deal 
fully and truly with Descartes in the few lines which can 
be spared here, is impossible ; all that is sought is to as it 
were catalogue his name in the seventeenth-century list. 
Whether originator or imitator, whether founder or dis- 
ciple, it is certain that Descartes gave a sharp spur to 
European thought, and mightily hastened the progress of 
heresy. It is not the object or duty of the present writer to 
examine or refute any of the extraordinary views entertained 
by Descartes as to vortices. Descartes himself is reported 
to have said, *^ my theory of vortices is a philosophical ro- 
mance/' Science in the last three centuries has travelled 
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erei^ more rapidly than philosophy ; and most of the physical 
specnlatioDS of Descartes are relegated to the region of 
grandly carious blunderings. There is one point of error 
held by Descartes sufficiently entertained even to-day— 
although most often without a distinct appreciation of the 
position — to justify a few words upon it. Descartes denied 
mental faculties to all the animal kingdom except mankind. 
All the brute kingdom he regarded as machines without in- 
telligence. In this he was logical, even in error, for he 
accorded a soul to man which he denied to the brute. Soul 
and mind with him are identified, and thought is the funda- 
mental attribute of mind. To admit that a dog, horse, or 
elephant can think, that it can remember what happened 
yesterday, that it can reason ever so incompletely, would be 
to admit that that dog, horse, or elephant, has some 
kind of soul ; to avoid this he reduces all animals outside 
the human family to the position of machines. To-day 
science admits in animals, more or less according to their 
organisation, perception, memory, judgment, and even some 
sort of reason. Yet orthodoxy still claims a soul for man 
even if he be a madman from his birth, and denies it to the 
sagacious elephant, the intelligent horse, the faithful dog^ 
and the cunning monkey. His proof of the existence of 
Deity is thus stated by Lewes : — " Interrogating his con- 
sciousness, he found that he had the idea of God, under- 
standing by God, a substance infinite, eternal, immutable^ 
independent, omniscient, omnipotent. This, to him, was 
as certain a truth as the truth of his own existence. I 
exist : not only do I exist, but exist as a miserably imper- 
fect finite being, subject to change, greatly ignorant and in- 
capable of creating anything. In this, my consciousness, I 
find by my finitude that I am not the All ; by my imper- 
fection, that I am not perfect. Yet an infinite and peifect 
being must exist, because infinity and perfection are implied as 
correlatives in my ideas of imperfection and finitude. God 
therefore exists : his existence is clearly proclaimed in my 
consciousness, and can no more be a matter of doubt, when 
fairly considered, than my own existence. The conception 
of an infinite being proves his real existence ; for if there is 
not really such a being, I must have made the co\i<i«^\Assv^% 
but it I could make it, I can also unmake i\,,^\i\Oa. «^\^«dJv\^ 
28 not true; therefore there must \>e, ext«t^«^V^ \.o xa^^<2sS.«» 
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an archetype from which the conception was derived. All 
that we clearly and distinctly conceive as contained in any- 
thing, is trae of that thing. Now we conceive, clearly and 
distinctly, that the existence of God is contained in the idea 
we have of him — 

Ergo^ 

God exists." 

It may not he out of place to note at this point, that 
the Jesuit writer. Father Hardouin, in his " Atheists Un- 
masked," as a recompense for this demonstration of the ex- 
istence of Deity, places Descartes and his disciples, le Grand 
and Regis, in the first rank of atheistical teachers. Voltaire, 
commenting on this, remarks : " The man who had devoted all 
the acuteness of his extraordinary intellect to the discovery 
of new proofs of the existence of a God, was most absurdly 
charged with denying him altogether." Speaking of the 
proof of the existence of Deity : " Demonstrations of this 
kind," says Froude, '* were the characteristics of the period. 
Descartes had set the example of constructiog them, and was 
followed by Cudworth, Clarke, Berkeley, and many others 
besides Spinoza. The inconclusiveness of the method may 
perhaps be observed most readily in the strangely opposite 
conceptions formed by all these writers of the nature of that 
Being whose existence they nevertheless agreed, by the same 
process, to gather each out of their ideas. It is important, how- 
ever, to examine it carefully, for it is the very keystone of 
the Pantheistic system. As stated by Descartes, the argu- 
ment stands something as follows : — God is an all-perfect 
Being, perfection is the idea which we form of Him, exist- 
ence is a mode of perfection, and therefore God exists. The 
sophism, we are told, is only apparent, existence is part of 
the idea — as much involved in it as the equality of all lines 
drawn from the centre to the circumference of a circle is 
involved in the idea of a circle. A non-existent all-perfect 
Being is as inconceivable as a quadrilateral triangle. It is 
sometimes answered that in this way we may prove the 
existence of anything, Titans, Chimasras, or the Olympian 
^ods ; we have but to define them as existing, and the proof 
is complete. But this objection is summarily set aside; none 
of these beings are by hypothesis absolutely perfect, and, 
therefore, oi theii existence we can couclade nothing. With 
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greater justice, however, we may say, that of such terms as 
perfection and existeoce we know too little to speculate. 
Existence may be an imperfection for all we can tell, we 
know nothing about the matter. Such arguments are but 
endless petitiones principit — like the self- devouring serpent, 
resolving themselves into nothing. We wander round and 
round them in the hope of finding some tangible point 
at which we can seize their meaning ; but we are presented 
everywhere with the same impracticable surface, from which 
our grasp glides off ineffectual." 

Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury, is one of those men more 
often freely abused than carefully read ; he was born April 
5th, 1588, died 1679. He was " the subtlest dialectician 
of his time," and one of the earliest English advocates of the 
materialistic limitation of mind ; he denies the possibility of 
any knowledge other than as resulting from sensation ; his 
doctrine is in direct negation of Descartes' theory of innate 
ideas, and would be fatal to the orthodox dogma of mind as 
spiritual. ** Whatever we imagine," he says, ** is finite. 
Therefore there is no idea, no conception of anything we call 
infinite." In a brief pamphlet on his own views, published 
in 1680, in reply to attacks upon him, he writes : ^* Besides 
the creation of the world there is no argument to prove a 
Deity," '^ and that it cannot be decided by any argument 
that the world had a beginning ; but he professes to admit 
the authority of the Magistrate and the Scriptures to over- 
ride argument. He says that he does not ^^ believe that the 
safety of the state depends upon the safety of the church." 
Some of Hobbes* pieces were only in Latin, others were 
issued in English. In one of those on Heresy, he mentions 
that by the statute of Edward VI., cap. 12, there is no pro- 
vision for the repeal of all former acts of parliament " made 
to punish any matter of doctrine concerning religion." 

In the following extracts the reader will find the pro- 
minent features of that sensationalism which to-day has so 
many adherents : — '* Conceriling the thoughts of man, I will 
consider them first singly, and afterwards in a train or 
dependence upon one another. Singly they are every one a 
representation or appearance of some quality or other acci- 
dent of a body without us, which is commonly cqI\a.^ «x^ 
object. Which object worketh on ftie ^yea, ^«ca^ «b\A <a?Os\Kt 
parts of a man's body, and by divers' ty oi -s^ot^va^ ^xo* 
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duceth diversity of appearances. The original of them all is 
that which we call sense, for there is no conception in a man's 
mind which hath not at first totally or by parts been begotten 
upon the organs of sense. The rest are derived from that ori- 
ginal." The effect of this is to deny any possible knowledge 
other than as results from the activity of the sensitive facul- 
ties, and is also fatal to the doctrine of a soul. " According," 
says Hobbes, *^ to the two principal parts of man, I divide 
his faculties into two sorts — faculties of the body, and 
faculties of the mind. Since the minute and distinct 
anatomy of the powers of the body is nothing necessary to 
the present purpose, I will only sum them up in these three 
heads — power nutritive, power generative, and power motive. 
Of the powers of the mind there be two sorts — cognitive, 
imaginative, or conceptive, and motive. For the understand- 
ing of what I mean by the power cognitive, we must remem- 
ber and acknowledge that there be in our minds continually 
certain images or conceptions of the things without us. This 
imagery and representation of the qualities of the things 
without, is that which we call our conception, imagination, 
ideas, notice, or knowledge of them ; and the faculty, or 
power by which we are capable of such knowledge, is that I 
here call cognitive power, or conceptive, the power of know- 
ing or conceiving." All the qualities called sensible are, in the 
object that causeth them, but so many several motions of the 
matter by which it presseth on our organs diversely. Neither 
in us that are pressed are they anything else but divers 
motions ; for motion produceth nothing but motion. Because 
the image in vision, consisting of color and shape, is the 
knowledge we have of the qualities of the objects of that 
sense; it is no hard matter for a man to fall into this 
opinion that the same color and shape are the very qualities 
themselves, and for the same cause that sound and noise are 
the qualities of the bell or of the air. And this opinion hath 
been so long received that the contrary must needs appear a 
great paradox, and yet the introduction of species visible and 
intelligible (which is necessary for the maintenance of that 
opinion) passing to and fro from the object is worse than any 
paradox, as being a plain impossibility. I shall therefore 
endeavor to make plain these points. That the subject 
wherein color and image are inherent, is not the object or 
thing seen. That there is nothing without us (really) which 
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we call an image or color. That the said image or color is 
but an apparition unto us of the motion, agitation, or altera- 
tion which the object worketh in the brain, or spirits, or some 
internal substance of the head. That as in visions, so also in 
conceptions that arise from the other senses, the subject of 
their inference is not the object but the sentient." Strange 
to' say, Hobbes was protected from his clerical antagonists by 
the favor of Charles II., who had the portrait of the philo- 
fiopher of Malmesbury hung on the walls of his private room 
at Whitehall. 

Lord Herbert, of Cherbury (one of the friends of Hobbes) 
bom 1581, died 1648, is remarkable for having written a 
book " De Veritate," in favor of natural — and against any 
necessity for revealed — religion ; and yet at the same time 
pleading a sort of special sign or revelation to himself in 
favor of its publication. 

Peter Gassendi, a native of Provence, bom 1592, died 
1655, was one of the opponents of Descartes and of Lord 
Herbert, and was an adroirer of Hobbes ; he advocated the 
old philosophy of Epicurus, professing to reject " from it 
everything contrary to Christianity." " But," asks Cousin, 
'^ how could he succeed in this ? Principles, processes, re- 
sults, everything in Epicurus is sensudism, materialism. 
Atheism." Gassendi's works were characterised by great 
learning and ability, but being confined to the Latin tongue, 
and written avowedly with the intent of avoiding any con- 
flict with the chi^rch, they gave but little immediate impetus 
to the great heretical movement. Arnauld charges Gassendi 
with overturning the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
in his discussion with Descartes, and Leibnitz charges 
Gassendi with corrupting and injuring the whole system of 
natural religion by the wavering nature of his opinions. 
Buckle says : ^' The rapid increase of heresy in the middle 
of the seventeenth century is very remarkable, and it greatly 
aided civilisation in England by encouraging habits of in- 
dependent thought. In February 1646, Boyle writes from 
London : " There are few days pass here, that may not justly 
be accused of the brewing or broaching of some new opinion. 
•If any man have lost his religion, let him repair to London, 
and I'll warrant him he shall find it: I had almost ^<di4\.<^Q^ 
and if any man has a religion, let\i\m W\. <icycckft\cL^^txiS5ra 
and he shall go near to lose it." 
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About 1655, one Isaac La Peyrere wrote two small trea- 
tises to prove that the world was peopled before Adam, but 
being arrested at Brussels, and threatened with the stake, he, 
to escape the fiery refutation, made a full recantation of his 
views, and restored to the world its dearly- prized stain of 
natural depravity, and to Adam his position as the first man. 
La Peyrere's forced recantation is almost* forgotten, the 
opinions he recanted are now amongst common truths. 

Baruch D'Espinoza or Benedict Spinoza, was born Nov. 
24, 1632, in Amsterdam ; an apt scholar, he, at the early age 
of fourteen, had mastered the ordinary tasks set him by his 
teacher, the Rabbi Moteira, and at fifteen puzzled and af- 
frighted the grave heads of the synagogue, by attempting the 
solution of problems which they themselves were well content 
to pass by. As he grew older his reason took more daring 
flights, and after attempts had been made to bribe him into 
submissive silence, when threats had failed to check or 
modify him, and when even the knife had no effect, then the 
fury of disappointed fanaticism found vent in the bitter curse 
of excommunication, and when about twenty-four years of 
age, Spinoza found himself outcast and anathematised. 
Having no private means or rich patrons, and differing in 
this from nearly everyone whose name we have yet given, 
our hero subsisted as a polisher of glasses, microscopes, etc., 
devoting his leisure to the study of languages and philosophy. 
There are few men as to whom modern writers have so 
widely differed in the description of their views, few who 
have been so thoroughly misrepresented. Bayle speaks of 
him as a systematic Atheist. Saintes says that he laid the 
foundations of a Pantheism as destructive to scholastic 
philosophy as to all revealed religion. Voltaire repeatedly 
writes of Spinoza as an Atheist and teacher of Atheism. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge speaks of Spinoza as an Atheist, 
and prefaces this opinion with the following passage, which 
we commend to more orthodox and less acute writers : — 
*' Little do these men know what Atheism is. Not one man 
in a thousand has either strength of mind, or goodness of heart 
to be an Atheist. I repeat it — ^Not one man in a thousand 
has either goodness of heart, or strength of mind, to be an 
Atheist." " And yet," says Froude, " both in friend and enemy 
alike, there has been a reluctance to see Spinoza as he really 
was. The Herder and Schleiermacher school ha e claimed 
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him as a Christian, a position which no little disguise was 
necessary to make tenable ; the orthodox Protestants and 
Catholics have called him an Atheist, which is still more 
extravagant; and even a man like Novalis, who, it might have 
been expected, would have said something reasonable, could 
find no better name for him than a ' Gott trnnkener mann,' a 
God intoxicated man : an expression which has been quoted 
by everybody who has since written on the subject, and 
which is about as inapplicable as those laboriously pregnant 
sayings usually are. With due allowance for exaggeration, 
^uch a name would describe tolerably the transcendental 
mystics, a Toler, a Boehmen, or a Swedenborg ; but with 
what justice can it be applied to the cautious, methodical 
Spinoza, who carried his thoughts about with him for twenty 
years, deliberately shaping them, and who gave them at 
last to the world in a form more severe than with such 
subjects had ever been so much as attempted before ? With 
him, as with all great men, there was no effort after sublime 
•emotions. He was a plain, practical person ; his object in 
philosophy was only to find a rule by which to govern his 
own actions and his own judgment; and his treatises contain 
no more than the conclusions at which he arrived in this 
purely personal search, with the grounds on which he rested 
them." 

Spinoza, who was wise enough to know that it was utterly 
useless to expect an unfettered examination of philosophical 
problems by men who are bound to accept as an infallible 
arbiter any particular book, and who knew that reasonings 
must be of a very limited character which took the alleged 
Hebrew Revelation as the centre and starting point for all 
inquiry, and also as the circling limitation line for all inves- 
tigation—devoted himself to the task of examining how far 
the ordinary orthodox doctrines as to the infallibility of the 
Old Testament were fairly maintainable. It was for this 
reason he penned his ^^Tractatus Theologico-Politicus," 
wherein he says : '^ We see that they who are most under 
the influence of superstitious feelings, and who covet uncer- 
tainties without stint or measure, more especially when they 
fall into difficulty or danger, cannot help themselves, are the 
persons, who, with vows vnd prayers and womanly tears, 
implore the Divine assis ance ; who call reason blind, 
and human wisdom vain ; and all, forsooth, because t\i«^ 
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cannot find an assured way to the vanities they desire."^ 
'^ The mainspring of superstition is fear ; by fear too is su- 
perstition sustained and nourished." "Men are chiefly as- 
sailed by superstition when suffering from fear, and all they 
then do in the name of a vain religion is, in fact, but the 
vaporous product of a sorrowful spirit, the delirium of a 
mind overpowered by terror." He proceeds : " I have often 
wondered that men who boast of the great advantage they 
enjoy under the Christian dispensation — the peace, the joy 
they experience, the brotherly love they feel towards all in 
its exercise — should nevertheless contend with so much 
acrimony, and show such intolerance and unappeasable 
hatred towards one another. If faith had to be inferred 
from action rather than profession, it would indeed be im- 
possible to say to what sect or creed the majority of man- 
kind belong." He laid down that " No one is bound by 
natural law to live according to the pleasure of another, but 
that every one is by natural title the rightful asserter of his 
own independence," and that "he or they govern best who 
concede to every one the privilege of thinking as he pleases, 
and of saying what be thinks." Criticising the Hebrew pro- 
phets, he points out that " God used no particular style in 
making his communications ; but in the same measure as the 
prophet possessed learning and ability, his communica- 
tions were either concise and clear, or on the contrary, 
they were rude, prolix, and obscure." The representa- 
tions of Zechariah, as we learn from the accounts them- 
selves, were so obscure that without an explanation they 
could not be understood by himself ; and those of Daniel 
were so dark, that even when explained, they were still 
unintelligible, not to others only, but also to the prophet 
himself. He argues entirely against miracles, as either con- 
trary to nature or above nature, declaring any such to be 
"a sheer absurdity," "wicrwm esse absurdumJ*^ Of the 
Scriptures themselves he points out that the ancient Hebrew 
is entirely lost. '' Of the authors, or, if you please, writers, 
of many books, we either know almost nothing, or we enter- 
tain grave doubts as to the correctness with which the several 
books are ascribed to the parties whose names they bear." 
" Then we neither know on what occasion, nor at what time 
those books were indited, the writers of which are unknown 
to us. Further, we know nothing of the hands into which 
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the books fell ; nor of the codices which have famished such 
a variety of readings, nor whether, perchance, there were not 
many other variations in other copies."- Voltaire says of Spi- 
noza : '^ Not only in the character of a Jew he attacks the 
New Testament, but in the character of a scholar he ruins 
the Old." 

The logic of Spinoza was directed to the demonstration of 
one substance with infinite attributes, for which one substance 
with infinite attributes he had as equivalent the name *' God." 
Some who have since followed Spinoza, have agreed in his 
one substance, but have denied the possibility of infinite 
attributes. Attributes or qualities, they urge, are attributes 
of the finite or conditioned, and you cannot have attri- 
butes of substance except as attributes of its modes. You 
have in this distinction the division line between Spinozism 
and Atheisnu Spinoza recognises infinite intelligence, but 
Atheism cannot conceive intelligence except in relation as 
quality of the conditioned, and not as the essence of the ab- 
solute. Spinoza denied the doctrine of freewill, as with him 
all phsenomena are of God, so he rejects the ordinary notions 
of good and evil. The popular views of Spinoza in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were chiefly derived from the 
volumes of his antagonists ; men learned his name because 
priests abused him, few had perused his works for themselves. 
To-day we may fairly say that Spinoza's logic and his biblical 
criticisms gave a vigor and force to the heresy of the latter 
half of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
century, a directness and effectiveness therebefore wanting. 
As for the Bible, there was no longer an affected reverence 
for every yod or colnma, church traditions were ignored 
wherever inconsistent with reason, and the law itself was 
boldly challenged when its letter was against the spirit of 
human progress. 

One of the greatest promoters of heresy in England was 
Ralph Cud worth, born 1617, died 1688. He wrote to com- 
bat the Atheistical tenets which were then commencing to 
obtain popularity in England, and was a controversialist so 
fair and candid in the statement of the opinions of his 
antagonists, that he was actually charged with heresy him- 
self, and the epithets of Arian, Socinian, Deist, and even 
Atheist were freely levelled against him. *' He has raised," 
says Dryden, '* such strong objections against the being; of v^. 
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God and Providence, that many think he has not answered 
them." The clamor of bigotry seems to have discouraged 
Cudworth, and he left many of his works unprinted. Cousin 
describes him as " a Flatonist, of a firm and profound mind, 
who bends somewhat under the weight of his erudition." 

Thomas Burnett, bom 1635, died 1715, a clergyman 
of the Church of England, though in high favor with 
King William and the famous Archbishop Tillotson, is said 
to have been shut out of preferment in the church chiefly, if 
not entirely, on account of his many heterodox views. He 
did not accept the orthodox notions on the Mosaic account 
of the creation, fall, and deluge. Regarding the account of 
the fall as allegorical, he argued for the ultimate salvation 
of everyone, and of course denied the doctrine of eternal 
torment. In a curious passage relating to the equivocations 
of a large number of the clergy in openly taking the oath 
of allegiance to William III., while secretly supporting 
James as King,, Burnet says : " The prevarication of too 
many in so sacred a matter contributed not a little to fortify 
the growing Atheism of the time." 

As Descartes and Spinoza had been foremost on the con- 
tinent, so was Locke in England, and no sketch of the pro- 
gress of heresy during the seventeenth century would be 
deserving serious regard which did not accord a prominent 
place to John Locke, whom G. H. Lewes calls '^ one of the 
^est of Englishmen," and of whom Buckle speaks as '^ an 
innovator in his philosophy, and a Unitarian in his creed." 
He was bom in 1632, and died in 1704. Locke, according 
to his own fashion, was a sincere and eamest Christian ; 
but this has not saved him from being furiously assailed for 
the materialistic character of his philosophy, and many have 
been ready to assert that Locke's principles 'Mead to 
Atheism." In politics Locke laid down, that unjust and 
unlawful force on the part of the Government might and 
ought to be resisted by force on the part of the citizens. 
He urged that on questions of theology there ought to be no 
penalties consequent upon the reception or rejection of any 
particular religious opinion. How far those were right who 
regarded Locke's metaphysical reasoning as dangerous to 
orthodoxy may be judged by the following extract on the 
origin of ideas : — 

** Follow a child from its birth and observe the alterations 
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that time makes, and you shall find, as the mindn[)7 the 
senses comes more taxd more to be f ornishfsd with ideas, it 
comes to be more and more awake ; thinks more, the more 
it has matter to think on. After some time, it begins to know 
the objects, which bein^ most familiar with it, have made 
lasting impressions. Thus it comes, by degrees, to know 
the persons it daily converses with, and distinguishes them 
from strangers; wluch are instances and effects of its coming 
to retain and distinguish the ideas the senses convey to it ; 
and so we may observe, how the mind by degrees improves 
in these, and advances to the exercise of those other faculties 
of enlarging, compounding, and abstracting its ideas, and of 
reasoning about them, and reflecting upon all these. 

*' If it shall be demanded then, when a man begins 
to have any ideas ? I think the true answer is, when he first 
has any sensation. For since there appear not to be any 
ideas in the mind before the senses have conveyed any in, I 
conceive that ideas in the understanding are coeval with 
sensation ; which is such an impression or emotion, made in 
some part of the body, as produces some perception in the 
understanding. It is about these impressions made on our 
senses by outward objects, that the mind seems first to em- 
ploy itself in such operations as we call perception, remem- 
bering, consideration, reasoning, etc. 

''In time, the mind comes to reflect on its own operations, 
about the ideas got by sensation, and thereby stores itself 
with a new set of ideas, which I call ideas of reflexion. 
These are the impressions that are made on our senses by 
outward objects, that are extrinsical to the mind ; and its 
own operation, preceding from powers intrinsical and pro- 
per to itself, which, when reflected on by itself, becoming 
also objects of its contemplation, are, as I have said, the 
original of all knowledge. Thus the first capacity of human 
intellect is, that the mind is fitted to receive the impressions 
made on it, either through the senses, by outward objects, or 
by its own operations, when it reflects on them. This is the 
first step a man makes towards the discovery of anything, 
and the groundwork whereon to build all those notions 
which ever he shall have naturally in this world. All those 
sublime thoughts which tower above the clouds, and reach as 
high as heaven itself, take their rise and footing here : in all 
that good extent wherein the mind wanders^ v\^\Xi^^^ x^- 
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mote speculations, it may seem to be elevated with, it stirs 
not one jot beyond those ideas which sense or reflexion have 
offered for its contemplation. 

*^ In this part the understanding is merely passive ; and 
whether or no it will have these beginnings, and, as it were, 
materials of knowledge, is not in its own power. For the 
objects of our senses do, many of them, obtrude their par- 
ticular ideas upon our minds, whether we will or no ; and 
the operations of our minds will not let us be without, at 
least, some obscure notions of them. No man can be 
wholly ignorant of what he does when he thinks. These 
simple ideas, when offered to the mind, the understanding 
can no more refuse to have, nor alter, when they are im- 
printed, nor blot them out and make new ones itself, than 
a mirror can refuse, alter, or obliterate the images or ideas 
which the objects set before it do therein produce. As the 
bodies that surround us do diversely affect our organs, the 
mind is forced to receive the impressions, and cannot avoid 
the perception of those ideas that are annexed to them." 

The distinction pointed out by Lewes between Locke and 
Hobbes and Gassendi, is that the two latter taught that all 
our ideas were derived from sensations, while Locke said 
there were two sources, not one source, and these two were 
sensation and reflexion. Locke was in style a more popular 
writer than Hobbes, and the heretical effect of the doc- 
trines on the mind not being so immediately perceived in 
consequence of Locke's repeated declarations in favor of 
Christianity, his metaphysical productions were more widely 
read than those of Hobbes ; but Locke really teaches 
the same doctrine as that laid down by Bobert Owen in 
his views on the formation of character ; and his views 
on sensation, as the primary source of ideas, are fatal 
to all notions of innate ideas and of freewill. Voltaire, 
speaking of Locke, says: — "*We shall, perhaps, never 
be capable of knowing whether a being purely material 
thinks or not.' This judicious and guarded observation was 
considered by more than one divine, as neither more nor 
less than a scandalous and impious declaration, that the soul 
is material and mortal. Some English devotees, after their 
usual manner, sounded the alarm. The superstitious are in 
society what poltroons are in an army — they both feel and 
excite causeless terror. The cry was, that Mr. Locke wished 
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to overturn religiofi ; the subject^ however, had nothing to 
<io with religion at all ; it was purely a philosophical ques- 
tion, and perfectly independent of faith and revelation." 
One clergyman, the Rev. William Carrol, wrote, charging 
Atheism as the result of Locke's teaching. The famous 
Sir Isaac Newton even grew so alarmed with the material- 
istic tendency of Locke's philosophy, that when John Locke 
was reported sick and unlikely to live, it is credibly stated 
that Newton went so far as to say that it would be well if 'the 
author of the essay on the Understanding were already dead. 
In 1689, one Cassimer Leszynski, a Polish knight, was 
burned at Warsaw for denying the being and providence of 
a God ; but there are no easy means of learning whether 
the charge arose from prejudice on the part of his accusers, 
or whether this unfortunate gentleman really held Atheistic 
views. 

Peter Bayle, born at Carlat, in Foix, 1647, died in 
Holland, 1706, was a writer of great power and brilliancy 
and wide learning. Without standing avowedly on the side of 
scepticism, he did much to promote sceptical views amongst 
the rapidly growing class of men of letters. He declared 
that it was better to be an Atheist, than to have a false or 
unworthy idea of God ; that a man can be at the same time 
an Atheist and an honest man, and that a people without a 
religion is capable of good order. Bayle's writings grew 
more heretical towards the latter part of his career, and he 
suffered considerable persecution at the hands of the Church, 
for having spoken too plainly of the character of David. 
He said that '* if David was the man after God's own heart, 
it must have been by his penitence, not by his crimes." Bayle 
might have added, that the record of David's penitence is not 
easily discoverable in any part of the narrative of his life. 

Matthew Tindal, born 1656, died 1733, was, though the 
son of a clergyman of the Established Church, one of the 
first amongst the school of Deistical writers who became so 
prominent in the beginning of the eighteenth century. Dr. 
Pye Smith catalogues him as " an Atheist," but we know 
no ground for this. He was a ;fBalous controversialist, and 
commencing by attacking priests, he continued his attack 
against the revelation they preached. He was a frequent 
writer, but his *' Christianity as old as the Creation " is his 
•chief work, and the one which has provoked iVv^ ^^"aXw^ 
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amouQt of discussion. It was published nearly at the close 
of his life, and after he had seen others of his writings burned 
by the common hangman. Dr. Matthew Tindal helped 
mach to shake belief in the Bible, those who wrote against 
him did much more ; if no one had replied to Tindal, his 
attacks on revelation would have been read by few, but in 
answering the heretic. Bishop Waterland and his confreres 
gave wider circulation to Tindal*s heresy. 

John Toland was bom Nov. 30, 1670, at Londonderry, 
but was educated in Scotland. He died 1722. His publica- 
tions were all about the close of the seventeenth and com- 
mencement of the eighteenth centuries, and the ability of his 
contributions to popular instruction may be judged by the 
abusive epithets heaped upon him by his opponents. While 
severely attacking the bulk of the clergy as misleaders of 
the people, and while also assailing some of the chief 
orthodox notions, he yet, either in order to escape the law, or 
from the effect of his religious education, professed a re- 
spect for what he was pleased to call true Christianity, but 
which we should be inclined to consider, at the least, some- 
what advanced Unitarianism. At last, however, his works 
were ordered to be burned by the common hangman, and to- 
escape arrest and prosecution he had to flee to the Continent* 
Dr. J. Pye Smith describes Toland as a Pantheist, and calls 
his Pantlieisticon " an Atheistic Liturgy." In one of To- 
land's essays he laments '< how hard it is to come to a truth 
yourself, and how dangerous a thing to publish to others.'^ 
The publications of Toland were none of them very bulky 
although numerous, and as most of them were fiercely as- 
sailed by the orthodox clergy, they helped to excite popular 
interest in England in the critical examination of the 
Scriptures and the doctrines therein taught. 

Besides the few authors to whom attention is here drawn, 
there were numerous men who— each for a little while, and 
often coming out from the lower ranks of the people them.- 
selves — stirred the hitherto almost stagnant pool of popular 
thought with some daring utterance or extravagant state- 
ment. Fanatics some, mystics some, alchemists some, ma- 
terialists some, but all crude and imperfect in their grasp of 
the subject they advocated, they nevertheless all helped to 
agitate the human mind, to render it more restless and in- 
quiring, and thus they all promoted 111© matCilioi Viftt^^Y- 
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One feature of the history of the seventeenth century shows 
how much philosophy had gained ground, and how deep its 
roots were striking throughout the European world — ^viz., 
that nearly all the writers wrote in the vulgar tongue of their 
country, or there were published editions of their works in 
that tongue. A century earlier, and but few escaped from the 
narrow bonds of learned Latin : two centuries before, and 
none got outside the Latin folios; but in this century theo- 
logy, metaphysics, philosophy, and politics are discussed in 
French, German, English, and Italian. The commonest 
reader may peruse the most learned author, for the writing 
is in a language which he cannot help knowing. 

There were in this century a large number of writers in 
England and throughout Europe, who, taking the Bible 
as a starting-point and limitation for their philosophy, 
broached wonderful theories as to creation, etc., in which 
reason and revelation were sought to be made harmonious. 
Enfield, a most orthodox writer, in his " History of 
Philosophy," says : *' Who does not perceive, from the par- 
ticulars which have been related concerning these Scriptural 
philosophers, that their labors, however well intended, have 
been of little benefit to philosophy ? Their fundamental 
error has consisted in supposing that the sacred Scriptures 
were intended, not only to instruct men in all things necessary 
to their salvation, but to teach the true principles of physical 
and metaphysical science." How pregnant the admission 
that revelation and science cannot be expected to accord — 
an»admission which in truth declares that in all philosophical 
research it ii^} necessary to go beyond the Bible, if not to go 
against it — an admission which involves the declaration, 
that so long as men are bound by the letter of the Bible, so 
long all philosophical progress is impossible. 

In this century the English Church lost much of the 
political power it had hitherto wielded. It was in 1625, 
that William, Bishop of Lincoln, was dismissed from the office 
of Lord Keeper, and since his day no ecclesiastic has held 
the great seal of England, and to-day who even in the Church 
itself would dream of trying to make a bishop Lord 
Chancellor ? The church lost ground in the conflict with 
Charles ; this it might perhaps have reco^^t^^^ Xsn^x "^v^. 
suffered irretrievable loss of prealig^ m VXis* %Vtw^^<^ >«SJ^ 
William, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Eighteekth Century. 

The eighteenth century deserves that the penman who 
touches its records shall have some virility ; for these records 
contain, not only the narrative of the rapid growth of the 
new philosophy in France, England, and Germany, where 
its roots had been firmly struck in the previous century, but 
they also give the history of a glorious endeavor on the 
part of a down- trodden and long-suffering people, weakened 
and degraded by generations of starvation and oppression, to 
break the yoke of tyranny and superstition. Eighteenth 
century historians can write how the men of France, after 
having been cursed by a long race of kings, who never 
dreamed of identifying their interests with those of the 
people ; after enduring centuries of tyranny from priests, 
whose only gods were power, pleasure, and mammon, and 
at the hands of nobles, who denied civil rights to their serfs; 
at last, could endure no longer, but electrified into life by 
eighteenth -century heresy, " spurned under foot the idols of 
tyranny and superstition," and sought " by the influence of 
reason to erect on the ruins of arbitrary power the glorious 
edifice of civil and religious liberty." Why Frenchmen then 
failed in giving permanent success to their heroic endeavor, 
is not difficult to explain, when we consider that every 
tyranny in Europe united against that young, republic to 
which the monarchy had bequeathed a legacy of a wretcked 
pauper people, a people whose minds had been hitherto 
wholly in the hands of the priests, whose passions had re- 
volted against wrong, but whose brains were yet too weak 
for the permanent enjoyment of the freedom temporarily re- 
sulting from physical effort. Eighteenth-century heresy is 
.especially noticeable for its immediate connexion with poli- 
tical change. For the first time in European history, the 
great mass commenced to yearn for the assertion in govern- 
ment of democratic principles. The French Republican 
Revolution, which overthrew Louis XVI. and the Bastille, 
was only possible because the heretical teachers who pre- 
ceded it had weakened the divine right of kingcraft ; and it 
was ultimately unsuccessful, only because an overwhelming 
majority of the people were as yet not SM^cventV^ x^^^^^i 
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from the thraldom of the church, and therefore fell before 
the allied despotisms of Europe, who were aided by the Ca- 
tholic priests, who naturally plotted against the spirit which 
seemed likely to make men too independent to be pious. 

In Germany the liberation of the masses from the domi- 
nion of the Church of Rome was effected with the, at first, 
active believing concurrence of the nation ; in England this 
was n6t so, Protestantism here was the result rather of the 
influence and interests of the King and Court, and of the 
indifference of the great body of the people. The Reformed 
Church of England, sustained by the crown and aristocracy, 
has generally left the people to find their own way to heaven 
or hell, and has only required abstioence from avowed denial 
of, or active opposition to, its tenets. Its ministers have 
usually preached with the same force to a few worshippers 
scattered over their grand cathedrals and numerous churches 
as to a throngiog crowd, but in each case there has been a 
lack of vitality in the sermon. It is only when the material 
interests of the church have been apparently threatened that 
vigor has been shown on the part of its teachers. 

It is a curious fact, and one for comment hereafter, that 
while in the modern struggle for the progress of heresy its 
sixteenth-century pages present many most prominent 
Italian names, when we come to the eighteenth century 
there are but few such names worthy special notice ; it is no 
longer from the extreme South, but from France, Germany, 
and England, that you have the great array of Freethinking 
warriors. Those whom Italy boasts, too, are now nearly 
all in the Idealistic ranks. 

We commenced the list by a brief reference to Bernard 
Mandeville, a Dutch physician, born at Dordrecht in 1670, 
and who died in 1733 ; a writer with great power as a satirist, 
whose fable of the " Bees, or Private Vices made Public 
Benefits," not only served as source for much of Helvetius, 
but had the double honor of an indictment at the Middlesex 
session, and an answer from the pen of Bishop Berkeley. 

One of the early, and perhaps one of the most important 
promoters of heresy in the United Kingdom, was George 
Berkeley, an Irishman by birth. He was born on the 12tk 
of March, 1684, at Kilcrin, and died at O-^doT^m Vl^^^. ^^^. 
was this writer to whom Pope assigned " eN^rj VvtXxxft n^xAk^ 
heaven,'* and of whom Byron wrote : — 
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" When Bishop Berkeley said * there was no matter,' 
And proved it — ^'twas no matter what he said : 

They say his system 'tis in vain to hatter, 
Too snhtle for the airiest human head ; 

And yet who can helieye it ? ** 

A writer in the '* Encyclopaedia Metropolitfina " describes 
him as '^ the one, perhaps, whose heart was most free from 
scepticism, and whose understanding was most prone to it." 
Berkeley is here dealt with as one specially contributing to 
the growth of sceptical thought, and not as an Idealist only. 
Arthur Collier published, about the same time as Berkeley, 
several works in which absolute Idealism is advocated. 
Collier and Berkeley were mouthpieces for the expression 
of an effort at resistance against the growing Spinozistic 
school. They wrote against substance assumed as the 
'^noumenon lying underneath all phaenomena — the sub- 
stratum supporting all qualities — the something in which all 
accidents inhere." Collier and his writings are almost un- 
known ; Berkeley's name has become famous, and his argu- 
ments have served to excite far wider scepticism than have 
those of any other Englishman of his age. Most religious 
men who read him misunderstand him, and nearly all mis- 
represent his theory. Hume, speaking of Berkeley, says : 
" Most of the writings of that very ingenious philosopher 
form the best lessons of scepticism which are to be found, 
either among the ancient or modern philosophers, Bayle not 
excepted. He professes, however, in his title page (and 
undoubtedly with great truth) to have composed his book 
against the sceptics, as well as against the Atheists and 
Freethinkers. But that all his arguments, though otherwise 
intended, are in reality merely sceptical, appears from this, 
that they admit of no answer, and produce no conviction." 

Berkeley wrote for those who " want a demonstration of 
the existence and immateriality of God, or the natural im- 
mortality of the soul," and his philosophy was intended to 
check materialism. The key-note of his works may be 
found in his declaration : " The only thing whose existence 
I deny, is that which philosophers call Matter or corporeal 
substance." The definition given by Berkeley of matter 
is one which no materialist will be ready to accept, i.e., 
" an inert, senseless substance in which extension, figure, and 
motion do actually exist." The ** Principles of Human 
Knowledge " is the work in which Berkeley's Idealism is 
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chiefly set forth, and many have been the volumes and 
pamphlets written in reply. Whatever might have been 
Berkeley's intention as to refuting scepticism, the result of 
his labors was to increase it in no ordinary degree. Dr. 
Pye Smith thus summarises Berkeley's views : — "He denied 
the existence of matter ad a cause of our perceptions, but firmly 
maintained the existence of created and dependent spirits, of 
which every man is one ; that to suppose the existence of 
sensible qualities and of a material world, is an erroneous 
deduction from the fact of our perceptions ; that those per- 
ceptions are nothing but ideas and thoughts in our minds ; 
that these are produced in perfect uniformity, order, and 
consistency in all minds, so that their occurrence is accord- 
ing to fixed rules, which may be called the laws of nature ; 
that the Deity is either the immediate or the mediate cause 
of tliese perceptions, by his universal operation on created 
minds ; and that the created mind has a power of managing 
these perceptions, so that volitions arise, and all the phae- 
nomena of moral action and responsibility. The great reply 
to this is, that it is a hypothesis which cannot be proved, 
which is highly improbable, and which seems to put upon 
the Deity the inflicting on man a perpetual delusion." 

The weakness of Berk%ley's system as a mere question of 
logic is, that while he requires the most rigorous demonstra- 
tion of the existence of what hQ defines as matter, he assumes 
an eternal spirit with various attributes, and also creates 
spirits of various sorts. He creates the states of mind 
resulting from the sensation of surrounding phasnomena 
into ideas, existing independent of the ego, when in truth, 
man's ideas are not in addition to man's mind ; but the 
aggregate of sensative ability, and the result of its exercise 
is Uie mind, just as the aggregate of functional ability and 
activity is Hfe. The foundation of Berkeley's faith in the 
invisible '* eternal spirit," in angels as '< created spirits," is 
difficult to discover, when you accept his argument for the 
rejection of visible phaenomena. He in truth should have 
rejected everything save his own mind, for the mental 
processes are clearly not always reliable. In dreams, in 
delirium, in insanity, in temporary disease of particular 
nerves of sensation, in some phases of magnetic vq&s^<^t^<:a^ 
the ideas which Berkeley sustcans bo ioT<^i^>V| %x^ ^tclWXr^^ 
delusioDA 
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As in George Berkeley, so we have in Bishop Butler, 
an illustration of the endeavor to check the rapidly enlarg- 
ing scepticism of this century. Joseph Butler was born in 
1692, died 1752, and will be long known by his famous work 
on the ** Analogy of Religion to the course of Nature." In 
this place it is not our duty to do more than point out a 
few features of the argument, observing that this elaborate 
piece of special pleading for natural and revealed religion, is 
evidence that danger was apprehended by the clergy, from the 
spread of Freethought views amongst the masses. A popular 
reply was written to provide against the growing popular ob- 
jection. Bishop Butler argues that ** we know that we are 
endued with certain capacities of action, of happiness and 
misery ; for we are conscious of acting, of enjoying pleasure^ 
and of suffering pain. Now that we have these powers and 
capacities before death, is a presumption that we shall re- 
tain them through and after death ; indeed, a probability of 
it abundantly sufficient to act upon, unless there be some 
positive reason to think that death is the destruction of those 
living powers." It may be fairly submitted, in reply, that 
here the argument from analogy is as utterly faulty, as if in 
the spring season a traveller should say of a wayside pool, it 
is here before the summer sun sUnes upon it, and will be 
here during and after the summer drought, when ordinary 
experience would teach him that as the pool is only gathered 
during the rainy season in the hollow ground, so in the dry 
hot summer days, it will be gradually evaporated under the 
blazing rays of the July sun. As to the human capacities, 
experience teaches us that they have changed with the con- 
dition of the body ; emotional feelings and animal passions, 
the gratification of which ensured temporary pleasure or pain, 
have varied, have been newly felt, and have died out in dif- 
ferent periods and conditions of our lives, and the presump- 
tion is against the complete endurance of all these ^< capacities 
for action," etc., even during the whole life, and much more 
strongly, therefore, against their endurance after death. 
Besides which — continuing the argument from analogy — ^my 
*' capacities " having only been manifested since my body has 
existed, and in proportion to my physical ability, the pre- 
sumption is rather that the manifestation which commenced 
with the body will finish as the body finishes. Further, 
it is fair to presume that '* death is the destruction of 
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those living powers," for death is the cessation of organic 
functional activity ; a cessation consequent on some change 
or destruction of organisation. Of course, the word " de- 
struction " is not here used in any sense of annihilation of sub- 
stance, but as meaning such a change of condition that vital 
phaenomena are no longer manifested. But, says Butler, 
" we know not at all what death is in itself, but only some 
of its effects, such as the dissolution of flesh, skin, and bones, 
and these effects do in nowise appear to imply the destruction 
of a living agent." Here, perhaps, there is an unjustifiable 
assumption in the words "living agent," for if by living 
agent is only meant the animal which dies, then the destruc- 
tion of flesh, skin, and bones does fairly imply the de- 
struction of the living agent, but if by living agent is intended 
more than this, then the argument is speciously and unfairly 
worded. But beyond this, if Bishop Butler's argument has 
any value, it proves too much. He says : " Nor can we find 
anything throughout the whole analogy of nature, to afford 
us even the slightest presumption that animals ever lose their 
living powers ... by death." That is. Bishop Butler, 
applies his argument for a future state of existence, not only 
to man, but to the whole animal kingdom ; and it may be 
fairly conceded that there is as much ground to presume 
that man will live again, as there is that the worm will 
live again, which, being impaled upon a hook, is eaten by 
the gudgeon, or that the gudgeon will live again which, 
threadled as a bait, is torn and mangled to death by a rave- 
nous pike, or that the pike will live again after it has been 
kept out of water till rigid, then gutted, scaled, stuffed with 
savory condiments, broiled, and ultimately eaten by Piscator 
and his family. Bishop Butler's argument, that because 
pleasure or pain is uniformly found to follow the acting or 
not acting in some particular manner, there is presumptive 
analogy in favor of future rewards and punishments by 
Deity, appears weak in the extreme. According to Butler, 
God is the author of nature. Nature's laws are such, that 
pimishment, immediate or remote, follows non-observance, 
and reward, more or less immediate, is the result of obser- 
vance ; and because Grod is, by Butler's argument, assumed 
as the author of nature, and has therefore already punished 
or rewarded once, we are following Butler, to i^to^&wxs^^ ^^^x 
he wfll after death punish or reT^axd «i%i^\xi i«t «si^ ^^^w^ 
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npoD which he has already adjudicated. Id his chapter on 
The Moral Government of God, Butler says: **As the manifold 
appearances of design and of final causes in the constitution 
of the world prove it to he the work of an intelligent mind, 
80 the particular final causes of pleasure and pain distributed 
amongst his creatures prove that they are under his govem- 
loent — what may be called his natural government of crea- 
tures endowed with sense and reason." But taking Bishop 
Butler's own position, what sort of government is demon- 
strated by this argument from analogy ? God, according 
to Bishop Butler's reasoning, designed the whale to swallow 
the Clio Borealis, which latter he designed to be so swal- 
lowed, but which he nevertheless invested with some 360,000 
suckers, to enable it in its turn to seize the minute animal- 
culae on which it lives. God designed Brutus to kill Caesar, 
Orsini to be beheaded by Louis Napoleon. These, according 
to Butler, would be all under the special control of God's 
government. Bishop Butler's theory that our present life is 
a state of trial and probation is met by the difficulty, that 
while he assumes the justice and benevolence of God as moral 
governor, he has the fact that many exist with organisations 
and capacities so originally different, that it is manifestly 
most unfair to put one and the same reward, or one and the 
same punishment for all. The Esquimaux or Negro is not 
on a level at the outset of life with the Caucasian races. 
How from analogy can anyone argue in favor of the doc- 
trine that an impartial judge who had started them in the 
race of life unfairly matched, would pm the same prize before 
all, none of the starters being handicapped ? Bishop Butler's 
argument on the doctrine of necessity, is that which one 
might expect to find from a hired nisi prius advocate, but 
which is read with regret coming from the pen of a gentle- 
man who ought to be striving to convince his erring brethren 
by the words of truth alone. He says, suppose a child to be 
educated from his earliest youth in the principles of *^ fatal- 
ism," what then ? The reply is, that a necessitarian knowing 
that a certain education of the human mind was most condu- 
cive to human happiness, would strive to impart to his 
children education of that character. That a worse ^*- fatal- 
ism " is inculcated in the doctrine of a fore-ordaining and 
ever-directing providence, planning and controlling every one 
of the child's actions, than ever was taught in necessitarian 
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essays. That the child would be taught the laws of existence, 
and would be shown how certain conduct resulted in pleasure, 
and certain other conduct was during life attended with pain, 
and that the result of such teaching would be far more 
efficacious in its moral results, than the inculcation of a 
present responsibility, and an ultimate heaven and hell, in 
which latter doctrine, nearly all Christians profess to believe, 
but nearly all act as if it were not of the slightest consequence 
whether any such paradise or infernal region exists. 

Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, born October 1, 1672, 
died November 15, 1 751, may be taken as one of the school of 
polished deistical writers, who, though comparativelyfew,f airly 
enough represents the religious opinions of the large majority 
of the journalists of the present day. In the course of 
Bolingbroke's " Letters on the Study of History " a strong 
sceptical spirit is manifested, and he speaks in one of ** the 
share which the divines of all religions have taken in the 
corruption of history.^' In another he thus deals with the 
question of the Bible : — '* It has been said by Abbadie, and 
others, * that the accidents which have happened to alter 
the texts of the Bible, and to disfigure, if I may say so, the 
scriptures in many respects, could not have been prevented 
without a perpetual standing miracle, and that a perpetual 
standing miracle is not in the order of providence.' Now I 
can by no means subscribe to this opinion. It seems evident 
to my reason that the very contrary must be true ; if we 
suppose that God acts towards men according to the moral 
fitness of things ; and if we suppose that he acts arbitrarily, 
we can form no opinion at all. I think these accidents 
would not have happened, or that the scriptures would have 
been preserved entirely in their genuine purity notwith- 
standing these accidents, if they had been entirely dictated 
by the Holy Ghost : and the proof of this probable propo- 
sition, according to our clearest and most distinct ideas of 
wisdom and moral fitness, is obvious and easy. But these 
scriptures are not so come down to us : they are come down 
broken and confused, full of additions, interpolations, and 
transpositions, made we neither know when, nor by whom ; 
and such, in short, as never appeared on the face of any 
other book, on whose authority men have agreed to rely. 
This being so, my lord, what hypothesis shall we follow ? 
£hall we adhere to some such distinction as I Vivi^ xql^w- 
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tioned ? Shall we say, for instftnce, that the scriptoiw were 
□riginaUy written by the iiDthore to whom they are vtilgarly 
aacribed, but that these aatbors writ nothing by inspiration, 
except the legml, the doctrinal, and the prophetical parts, 
and that in every other respect their authority is purely 
hiunan, aod therefore fallible ? Or shall we say that tfacee 
histories are nothing more than compilations of old tradilionB, 
and abridgements of old records, made in later times, as they 
appear to every one who reads them without preposBewon 
and with attention ?" 

It has been alleged that Pope's verse is but another ren- 
dering of Bolingbroke's views without his "aristocratic 
nonchalance," and that some passages of Pope regarded as 
hostile to revealed religion, were specially doe to the influ- 
ence of Bolingbroke ; and more than one critic has pro- 
fessed to trace identities of thought and expression in OTder 
to show that Pope was largely indebted to the published 
works of St John, 

David Hume was bom at Edinbmg'h, 26th April, 1711, 
and died 1776. He created a new school of Freetfainken, 
and is to-day one of ilie mo.ei esteemed amongst sceptical 
authors. He ysts n prot'oiiar] thinker, and an eiisy, elsgast 
writer, who did nmch to give a force and solidity to extreme 
heretical reasonings, which (hey had hitherto been regarded jj 
aj lacking. Hie heretical essays have had a far wider ritstv. I 
lation since hi^ death than Iliey eujoyed during hia lUlk'. I 
Many volumes have been issued in the fruitless eudean* (D 
refute him, and all these have contributed to ni<l<Mi thed 
of his readers. He adopted and advocated tli'? a 
nnd necessitarinu theory of morals, and wrolc 
iheinaand religion as arising from persoifi' 
known causae for general or special phrooB* 
And advanced the idea, which Buckle so ^^ 
dearon to prove in his " History nf ■ 
that general lauv^ operate amongst i 
and determine their so-called moral r> 
laws do the orbits of planelf, the ot 
Hia arguments against mira' ' 
religion, nmaio iinrefuted, a 
the subject of nauy attack:-. 
«ach account ai n miracul 
mon prima Jitoe probahi." 




part of the oarrator, tfaao of interference with those in- 
variable sequences knowD as natural laws, and there was 
reallj do reply in the conclusion of Dr. Campbell, to the 
effect that we have equally to trust human testimooy for an 
account of the laws of nature and for the narratives of 
miracles, for in truth yon never have the some character of 
hnmao testimony for the latter as for the former. And, 
furUier, while in the case of human testimony as to natural 
events, it is evidence which you may test and compare with 
yonr own experience. This is not so as to miracles, declared 
at once to be ont of the range of all ordinary experience. 
" Men," he says, " Ate carried by a natural instinct or pre- 
possession to repose faith in their senses. When they follow 
this Wind and powerful instinct of nature, they always sup- 
pose the very images presented to the senses to be the 
external objects, and never entertain any suspicion that the 
one are nothing but repreGentatives of the other. But this 
noiversal and primary opinion of all nen is sooo destroyed 
hy the slightest philosophy, which teaches us that nothing 
can ever be present to the mind but an image or perception. 
So far, then, we are necessitated by reasoning to contradict 
the primary instincts of nature, and to embrace a new system 
with re(.'ard to the evidence of our senses. But here philo- 
sophy iinils heiself extremely erabarrasaed, wheo she would 
obviate the cavils and objections of the sceptics. She can 
a loi^r plead the infallible and irresistible instinct of 
ktnra, for thai led lis lo qiiite a different system, which is 
aokaon). ' IlilJo, ;ind even erroueous, and to justify 

iliical system by a chain of clear and 
iir even any appearance of argument, 
[ all huraitn capacity. Do you follow 
tensities of natiu'e in assenting to the 
Gut these lead you to believe that 
r seosible image in the external object 
■on disclaim this princuple in order to 
lonal opinion, that the percepiiotis are 
[ of something external? Yon lMn_ 
liatiiral propensities, and n •-— •■ 

' t are not able to satisfy ; 
I any co^nvinoing s 




eternal? Yon lMn_ 
IS, and more oWf* 
satisfy yottr^^ 
u^nmmt ^^L 
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Charles dc Secondat Baron de Montesquieu, born in 1689 
near Boi'deaux, died at Paris 1755, who earned considerable 
fame by his " Lettres Persanes," is more famous for his oft- 
referred to work " L'Esprit des Lois." Victor Cousin de- 
scribes him as " the man of our country who has best com- 
prehended history, and who first gave an example of true 
historic method." In the publication of certain of his ideas 
on history, Montesquieu was the layer of the foundation- 
stone for an edifice which Buckle would probably have 
gloriously crowned had his life been longer. Voltaire, who 
sharply criticises Montesquieu, declares that he has earned 
the eternal gratitude of Europe by his grand views and his 
bold attacks on tyranny, superstition, and grinding taxation. 
Montesquieu urged that virtue is the true essence of re- 
publicanism, but misled by the mistaken notions of honor 
held by his predecessors and contemporaries, he declared 
honor to be the principle of monarchical institutions. Vol- 
taire reminds him that ^^ it is in courts that men, devoid 
of honor, often attain to the highest dignities ; and it is 
in republics that a known dishonorable citizen is seldom 
trusted by the people with public concerns." Montesquieu 
wrote in favor of a constitutional monarchy such as then 
existed in England, and his work shadowed forth a future 
for the middle class in France. 

Fran9ois Mcurie Arouet Voltaire, born 20th February, 
1694, at Chatenay, died 30th May, 1778, may be fairly writ- 
ten of as the man, to whose fertile brain and active pen, to 
whose great genius, fierce irony, and thorough humanity, 
we owe much more of the rapid change of popular thought 
in Europe during the last century, than to any other man. 
His wit, like the electric flash, spared nothing ; his love for 
his kind would have made him the protector of everything 
weak, his desire to protect himself from the consequences ^ 
his truest utterances often dims the hero-halo with which 
his name is surrounded. Born and trained amongst a cor- 
rupt and selfish class, it is not wonderful that we find some 
of their pernicious habits clinging to parts of his career. 
On the contrary, it is more wonderful to find that he has 
shaken off so much of the consequences of his education. 
Neither in politics nor in theology was he so very extreme 
in his utterances as many deemed him, for while he occa- 
sionally severely handled individual monarchs, we do not 
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find him the preacher of republicanism. On the contrary, 
he is often severe against some of the advanced political 
▼iews of Jean Jacques Rousseau. He nevertheless suggests 
that it might have been " the art of working metals which 
originally made kings, and the art of casting cannons which 
now maintains them/' and as a commentary on kingly con- 
duct in the matter of taxation, declares that *' a shepherd 
ought to shear his sheep and not to flay them." In theo- 
logical controversy he wrote as a Theist, and declares 
'* Atheism and Fanaticism " to be '* two monsters which may 
tear Society in pieces, bat the Atheist preserves his reason, 
which checks his propensity to mischief, while the fanatic is 
under the influence of a madness constantly urging him 
on." For the ancient Jews, and for the Hebrew records, 
Voltaire entertained so thorough a feeling of contemptuous 
detestation, that in his " Defense de mon Oncle," and his 
articles and letters on the Jews, we And utter disbelief in 
them as a chosen people, and the strongest abhorrence of 
their brutal habits, heightened in expression by the scathing 
satire of his phrases. To the more modern descendants of 
Abraham he said : " We have repeatedly driven you away 
through avarice ; we have recalled you through avarice and 
stupidity ; we still, in more towns than one, make you pay 
for liberty to breathe the air ; we have, in more kingdoms 
than one, sacrificed you to God ; we have burned you as 
holocausts — ^f or I will not follow your example, and dissemble 
that we have offered up sacrifices of human blood ; all the 
difference is, that our priests, content with applying your 
money to their own use, have had you burned by laymen ; 
while your priests alway immolated their human victims 
with their own sacred hands. You were monsters of cruelty 
and fanaticism in Palestine ; we have been so in Europe." 

"Writing on miracles, Voltaire asks : ** For what purpose 
would God perform a miracle ? To accomplish some parti- 
cular design upon living beings ? He would then, in reality, 
be supposed to say — I have not been able to effect by my 
construction of the universe, by my divine decrees, by my 
eternal laws, a particular object ; I am now going to change 
my eternal ideas and immutable laws, to endeavor to accom- 
plish what I have not been able to do by means of them. 
This would be an avowal of his weakness, not of his power ; 
it would appear in such a being an inconceivable contre.^^:^- 
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tioD. Accordingly, therefore, to dare to ascribe miracles to 
God is, if man can in reality insult God, actually offering 
him that insult. It is saying to him — ^You are a weak and 
inconsistent being. It is therefore absurd to believe in 
miracles ; it is, in fact, dishonoring the divinity." 

Those who are inclined to attack the character of Vol- 
taire should read the account of his endeavors for the Galas 
family. How, when old Galas had been broken alive on the 
wheel at Toulouse, and his family were ruined, Voltaire took 
up their case, aided them with means, spared no effort of his 
pen or brain, and ultimately achieved the great victory of re- 
versing the unjust sentence, and obtaining compensation for 
the family. If, then, these Voltaire-haters have not learned 
to love this great heretic, let them study the narrative of his 
even more successful endeavors on behalf of the Sirvens ; 
more successful, because in this case he took up the fight 
before an unjust judgment could be delivered, and thus pre- 
vented the repetition of such an iniquitous execution as had 
taken place in the Galas case. The cowardly slanders as to 
his conduct when dying are not worth notice ; those spit on 
the ^rave of the dead who would not have dared to look in 
the face of the living. 

Glaud Adrian Helvetius was born at Paris 1715, and died 
December, 1771. His best known works are " De TEsprit," 
published 1758: ^* Essai sur I'Origine des Gonnaissances 
Humaines," 1746 ; " Traite des Systemes," 1749 ; " Traite 
des Sensations," 1758. , Rousseau wrote in reply to Helve- 
tius, but when the Parliament of Paris condemned the work 
*' De TEsprit," and it was in consequence burned by the 
common hangman, Rousseau withdrew his refutatory volume. 
Helvetius argues that any religion, of which the chiefs are 
intolerant, and the conduct of which is expensive to the 
state, ^^ cannot long be the religion of an enlightened and 
well governed nation. The people that submit to it will 
labor only to maintain the ease and luxury of the priest- 
hood ; each of its inhabitants will be nothing more than a 
slave to the sacerdotal power. A religion to be good should 
be tolerant and little expensive. Its clergy should have no 
authority over the people. A dread of the priest debases the 
mind and the soul, makes the one brutish and the other 
slavish. Must the ministers of the altar always be armed 
with the sword of the State? Can tl[ife 'bat\ia.t\\Afia q.otol- 
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mitted by their intolerance ever be forgotten ? The earth 
is yet drenched with the blood they have spilled. Civil 
tolerance alone is not sufficient to secure the peace of nations. 
Every dogma is a seed of discord and injustice sown amongst 
mankind." 

'*Why do yon make the Supreme Being resemble an 
eastern tyrant ? Why make him pumsh slight faults with 
eternal torment ? Why thus put the name of the Divinity 
at the bottom of the portrait of the devil ? Why oppress 
the soul with a load of fear, break its springs, and of a 
worshipper of Jesus make a vile, pusillanimous slave ? It 
is the malignant who paint a malignant God. What is 
their devotion ? A veil for their crimes." 

" Let not the rewards of heaven be made the price of 
trifling religious operations, which convey a diminutive idea 
of the Eternal and a false conception of virtue ; its rewards 
should never be assigned to fastiog, haircloth, a blind sub- 
mission, and self-castigation. The men who place these 
operations among the virtues, might as well place those of 
leaping, dancing, and tumbling on the rope." ^* Humility 
may be held in veneration by the dwellers in a monasteiy 
or a convent, it favors the meanness and idleness of a 
monastic life. But ought humility to be regarded as 
the virtue of the people ? No." Speaking of the Pagan 
systems, Helvetius says: "All the fables of mythology were 
mere emblems of certain principles of nature." 

Baron d'Holbach, a native of the Palatinate, born January 
1728, died 21st January, 1789, deserves special notice, ab 
being the man whose house was the gathering place of the 
knot of writers and thinkers, who struck light and life in:o 
the dark and deadened brain of France. He is generally re- 
puted to have been the author of that well-known work, the 
** System of Nature," which was issued as if by Mirabaud. 
This work, although it was fiercely assailed at the time by 
the pen of Voltaire, and by the ptaidorie of the prosecuting 
Avocat-General, and has since been attacked by hundreds 
who had never read it, yet remains a wonderfully popular 
exposition of the power-gathering heresy of the century, and, 
as far as we are aware, has never received efficient reply. 
Probably next to Paine's works, it had in England during 1^^ 
second quarter of this century the widest OTC,\JXaSl\wsL o1 ^^ 
anti'tbeological book, this circ\)lalioix exXen'^Tv^ ^Oox^i'^^ 
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tlie manufacturing ranks. In the eighteenth century Mira- 
baud could, in England, only be found in the hands of the 
few, but fifty years had wondrously multiplied the number 
of readers. 

Joseph Priestley was bom near Leeds, 13th March, 1733, 
and being towards the latter part of his life driven out of 
England, by the persecuting spirit evinced towards him, and 
which had been specially excited by his republican tendencies, 
he died at Northumberland, Pennsylvania, on the 6th Feb- 
ruary, 1804. Originally a Church of England clergyman, 
his first notable inclination towards heterodoxy manifested 
itself in hesitation as to the doctrine of the atonement. He 
ultimately rejected the immortality and immateriality of the 
soul, argued for necessitarianism, and earned considerable 
unpopularity by the boldness of some of his sentiments on 
political as well as theological matters. Priestley was one 
of the rapidly multiplying instances of heresy al&e in re- 
ligion and politics, but he provoked the most bitter anta- 
gonism. His works were burned by the common hangman, 
his house, library, and scientific instruments were destroyed 
by an infuriate and pious mob. Despite all this, his heresy, 
according to his own view of it, was not of a very outrageous 
character, for he believed in Deity, in revealed religion, and 
in Christianity, rather putting the blame on misconduct of 
alleged Christians. He said : *' The wretched forms imder 
which Christianity has long been generally exhibited, and 
its degrading alliance with, or rather its subjection to, a 
power wholly heterogeneous to it, and which has employed it 
for the most unworthy purposes, has made it contemptible 
and odious in the eyes of all sensible men, who are now 
everywhere casting off the very profession and every badge 
of it. Enlightened Christians must themselves, in some 
measure, join with unbelievers in exposing whatever will not 
bear examination in or about religion." His writings on 
scientific topics were most voluminous ; his most heretical 
volumes are those on ** Matter and Spirit." 

Edward Gibbon was bom at Putney, the 27th April, 
1737, and died 16th January, 1794. He was a polished 
and painstaking writer, aristocratic in his tendencies and 
associations, who had educated himself into a disbelief 
in the principal dogmas of Christianity, but who loved 
the peace and qtuetude of an easy life too m\idi to enter 
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the lists as an active antagonist of the Church. His 
works, especially the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of 
" The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire/' have been 
regarded as infidel in their tendency, rather from what has 
been left unsaid than from the direct statements against 
Christianity. The sneer at the evidence of prophecy, or the 
doubt of the reality of miraculous evidences, is guardedly 
expressed. It is only when Gibbon can couch his lance 
against some reckless and impudent forger of Christian 
evidences, such as Eusebius, that you have anything like a 
bold condemnation. A prophecy or a miracle is treated 
tenderly, and if killed, it is rather with over-affectionate 
courtesy than by rough handling. In some parts of his 
vindications of the attacked passages, Gibbon's scepticism 
finds vent in the collection and quotation of unpleasantly 
heretical views of others, but he carefully avoids committing 
himself to very distinct personal declarations of disbelief ; 
he claims to be the unbiassed historian recording fact, and 
leaving others to form their own conclusions. It would 
perhaps be most appropriate to express his convictions as to 
the religions of the world, in nearly the same words as 
t)iose which he used to characterise the various modes of 
worship at Rome : *^ All considered by the people as equally 
true, by the philosopher as equally false, and by the magis- 
trate as equally useful." 

Pierre John George Cabanis, born at Conac, near Breve?,. 
5th June, 1757, died 6th May, 1808, following Condillac 
in many respects, was one of those whose physiological 
investigations have opened out wide fields of knowledge io 
psychology, and who did much to promote the establishment 
in France, America, and England, of a new school of Free- 
thinkers. " Subject to the action of external bodies," he 
says, " man finds in the impressions these bodies make on 
his organs, at once his knowledge and the causes of his con- 
tinued existence, for to live is to feel ; and in that admirable 
chain of phaenomena which constitute his existence, every 
want depends on the development of some faculty ; every 
faculty by its very development satisfies some want, and the 
faculties grow by exercise, as the wants extend with tbL<^ 
facility of satisfying them. By the coulrnxj^a^. ^QiNAsyoc <3Jl «^- 
temal bodies on the senses of man, T^a\i\\.^ \Xi^ Taa^x. t^vsv^:^- 
ahlepart of his existence. But is it tt\x^ X>cl«A. ^^^ xiC^NQ^N^s. 
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centres only receive and combine the impressions which 
reach them from the bodies? Is it true that no image 
or idea is formed in the brain, and that no determina- 
tion of the sensative organ takes place, other than by 
virtue of these same impressions on the senses strictlj 
so-called? The faculty of feeling and of spontaneous 
movement forms the character of animal nature. The 
faculty of feeling consists in the property possessed by 
the nervous system of being warned by the impressions pro- 
duced on its different parts, and notably on its extremities. 
These impressions are internal or external. External im- 
pressions, when perception is distinct, are called sensations. 
Internal impressions are very often vague and confused, and 
the animal is then only warned by their effects, and does 
not clearly distinguish their connexion with the causes. 
The former result from the application of external objects to 
the organs of sense, and on them ideas depend. The latter 
result from the development of the regular functions, or 
from the maladies to which each organ is subject ; and from 
these issue those determinations which bear the name of in- 
stincts. Feeling and movement are linked together. Every 
movement is determined by an impression, and the nerves, 
as the organs of f eeliug, animate and direct the motor organs. 
In feeling, the nervous organ reacts on itself. In movement 
it reacts on other parts, to which it communicates the con- 
tractile faculty, the simple and fecund principle of all animal 
movement. Finally, the vital functions can exercise them- 
selves by the influence of some nervous ramifications, isolated 
from the system — ^the instinctive faculties can develop 
themselves, even when the brain is almost wholly destroyed, 
and when it seems wholly inactive. But for the formation 
of thoughts, it is necessary that the brain should exist, and 
be in a healthy condition ; it is the special organ of thought." 
Thomas Paine, the most famous Deist of modem times, 
was born at Thetford, on the 29th January, 1737, and died 
>5th June, 1809. It will hardly be untrue to say that the 
famous *^ rebellious needleman " has been the most popular 
writer in Great Britain and America against revealed reli- 
gion, and that his works, from their plain clear language, 
have in those countries had, and still have, a far wider circu- 
lation than those of any other modern sceptical author. His 
anti'tbeology was allied to his xepuYAicamsnv \ \i% '^^.TWi.d 
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alike against church and throne, and his impeachment of 
each was couched in the plainest Anglo-Saxon. His name 
became at the same time a word of terror to the aristocracy 
and to the clergy. In England numerous prosecutions were 
commenced against the vendors of his political and theo- 
logical works, and against persons suspected of giving cur- 
rency to his views. The peace-officers searched poor men's 
houses to discover his dreaded works. Lancashire and York- 
shire artisans read him by stealth, and assembled in corners 
of fields that they might discuss the '* Age of Reason," and 
yet be safe from surprise by the authorities. Heavy sen- 
tences were passed upon men convicted of promulgating his 
opinions ; but all without effect, the forbidden fruit found 
eager gatherers. Paine appears to have been tioged with 
scepticism from his early boyhood, but it was as a democratic 
writer that he first achieved literary fame. His " Age 
of Reason " was the culminating blow which the dying 
eighteenth century aimed at the Hebrew and Christian 
records. Theretofore scholarly philosophers, metaphysicians, 
and critics had written for their fellows, and whether or not 
any of the mass read and understood, the authors cared but 
little. Now the people were addressed by one of themselves 
in language startling in its plainness. Paine was not a deep 
examiner of metaphysical problems, but he was terribly in 
earnest in his rejection of an impossible creed. 

Charles Francois Dupuis was born near Chaumont, in 
France, the 16th Oct., 1742, died 29th Sept., 1809. He 
played a prominent part in the great revolutionary move- 
ment, and was Secretary to the National Convention. His 
famous work, " L'Origine de tons les Cultes," is one of the 
grand heresy marks of the eighteenth century. Himself a 
Pantheist, he searched through the mythic traditions of the 
Greeks, the Egyptians, the Hindus, and the Hebrews, and 
as a result, sought to demonstrate a common origin for all 
religions. Dr. John Pye Smith classes Dupuis as an Atheist, 
but this is most certainly an incorrect classification. He 
did not believe in creation, nor could he go outside the 
universe to search for its cause, but he regarded God 
as *Wa force universelle et etemellement active,** which, 
permeated and animated everything. X>\Si^\»& 'sr^^ «si. ^- 
ample of a new and rapidly incTeaaVng c\o£i& oi Yx^^'Cc^s^ks:^"^ 
writers — I'.e., those who, not contenlYy\l^i^o\i\i^\xi^^^^^^^^'^^^^ 
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origin of the religions they attacked, sought to explain the 
source and progress of the various systems. He urges that 
all religions find their hase in the attempts at personification 
of some one or other, or of the whole of the forces of the 
universe, and shows what an important part the sun and 
moon have been made to play in the Egyptian, Greek, and 
Hindu mythologies. He argues that the fabulous biogra- 
phies of Hercules, Bacchus, Osiris, Mithra, and Jesus, 
find their common origin in the sun-worship, thus cloaked 
and hidden from the vulgar in each country. He does not 
attack the Hebrew Records as simply inaccurate, but endea- 
vors to show clear Sabaistic foundation for many of the 
most important narratives. The works of Dupuis and 
Dulaure should be read together; they contain the most 
complete amongst the many attempts to trace out the com- 
mon origins of the various mythologies of the world. In 
the ninth chapter of Dupuis' great work, he deals with 
the ^' fable made upon the sun adored under the name of 
Christ," ** un dieu qui ait mange autrefois sur la terre, 
et qu!on y mange aujourd'hui^^ and unquestionably urges 
strange points of coincidence. It is only astrologicsJly that 
the 25th of December can be fixed, he argues, as the birthday 
of Mithra and of Jesus, then born of the celestial Virgin. 
Our Easter festivities for the resurrection of Jesus are but 
another form of the more ancient rejoicing at that season 
for Adonis, the sun- God, restored to the world after his 
descent into the lower regions. He recaUs that the ancient 
Druidic worship recognised the Virgin suckling the child, 
and gathers together many illustrations favorable to his 
theory. Here we do no more than point out that while 
reason was rapidly releasing itself from priestly thraldom, 
heretics were not content to deny the divine origin of 
Christianity, but sought to trace its mundane or celestial 
source, and strip it of its fabulous plumage. 

Constantine Francis Chasseboeuf Count Volney, born at 
Craon in Anjou, February 3rd, 1757, died 1820. He was a 
Deist. In his two great works, " The Ruins of Empires," 
and " New Researches on Ancient History," he advances 
many of the views brought forward by Dupuis, from whom 
he quotes, but his volumes are much more readable than 
those of the author of the " Origin of all Religions." Vol- 
Dejr appears to have been one of the ^tsl lo ^o^wlMis^many 
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of Spinoza's Biblical criticisms. He denied the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. He wrote most vigorously 
against kingcraft as well as priestcraft, regarding all systems 
of monarchy and religion as founded on the ignorance and 
servility, the superstition and weakness of the people. He 
puts the following into the mouth of Mahommedan priests 
replying to Christian preachers : '* We maintain that your 
gospel morality is by no means characterised by the perfec- 
tion you ascribe to it. It is not true that it has introduced 
into the world new and unknown virtues ; for example, the 
equality of mankind in the eyes of God, and the fraternity 
and benevolence which are the consequence of this equality, 
were tenets formerly professed by the sect of Hermetics 
and Samaneans, from whom you have your descent. As to 
forgiveness of injuries, it had been taught by the Pagans 
themselves ; but in the latitude you give to it, it ceases to 
be a virtue, and becomes an immorality and a crime. Your 
boasted precept, to him that strikes thee on thy right cheek 
turn the other also, is not only contrary to the feelings of 
man, but a flagrant violation of every principle of justice ; 
it emboldens the wicked by impunity, degrades the virtuous 
by the servility to which it subjects them ; delivers up the 
world to disorder and tyranny, and dissolves the bands of 
society — such is the true spirit of your doctrine. The pre- 
cepts and parables of your Gospel also never represent God 
other than as a despot, acting by no rule of equity; than as 
a partial father treating a debauched and prodigal son with 
greater favor than his obedient and virtuous children ; than 
as a capricious master giving the same wages to him who 
has wrought but one hour, as to those who have borne 
the burden and heat of the day, and preferring the last 
comers to the first. In short, your morality throughout 
is unfriendly to human intercourse ; a code of misanthropy 
calculated to give men a disgust for life and society, and 
attach them to solitude and celibacy. With respect to the 
manner in which you have practised your boasted doctrine, 
we in our turn appeal to the testimony of fact, and ask, 
was it your evangelical meekness and forbearance which 
excited those endless wars among your sectaries^ ^<;a^ 
atrocious persecutions of what you caXV \\ft"t^Mv5»^ ^Qass^Rk 
crusades against the Arians, the Mamc^ittAna^ wA >[>aft^'t'5>- 
testants, not to mention those ^\iic\i you ^leiNe^ ^^oxosoaX^w 
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against us, nor the sacrilegious associations still subsisting 
among you, formed of men who have sworn to perpetuate 
them ?^ "Was it the charity of your Gospel that led you to 
exterminate whole nations in America, and to destroy the 
empires of Mexico and Peru ; that makes you still desolate 
Africa, the inhabitants of which you sell like cattle, not- 
withstanding the abolition of slavery that you pretend your 
religion has effected ; that makes you ravage India whose 
domain you usurp ; in short, is it charity that has prompted 
you for three centuries past to disturb the peaceful inhabi- 
tants of three continents, the most prudent of whom, those 
of Japan and China, have been constrained to banish you 
from their country, that they might escape your chains and 
recover their domestic tranquillity ? " 

During the early part of the eighteenth century, magazines 
and other periodicals began to grow apace, and pamphlets 
multiplied exceedingly in this country. Addison, Steele, 
Defoe, and Dean Swift all helped in the work of popular 
education, and often in a manner probably unanticipated by 
themselves. Dean Swift^s satire against scepticism was 
fiercely powerful; but his onslaughts against Roman 
Catholics and Presbyterians made far more sceptics than his 
other writings had made churchmen. 

During the latter portion of the eighteenth century, a new 
phase of popular progress was exhibited in the comparatively 
lively interest taken in political questions by the great body 
of the people inhabiting large towns. In America, France, 
and England, this was strongly marked ; it is, however, in 
this country that we find special evidences of the connexion 
between heresy and progress, as contradistinguished from 
orthodoxy and obstructiveness, manifested in the struggle for 
the liberty of the press and platform ; a struggle in which 
some of the boldest efforts were made by poor and heretical 
self-taught men. The dying eighteenth century witnessed, 
in England, repeated instances of State prosecutions, in 
which the charge of entertaining or advocating the views of 
the Eepublican heretic, Paine, formed a prominent feature, 
and there is little doubt that the efforts of the London Cor- 
responding Society (which the Government of the day made 

^ The oath taken by the Knights of the Order of Malta is to kill, or 
iDJike the Mahometans prisoners, for the glory of God. 
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Strenuous endeavors to repress) to give circulation to some 
of Paine's political opinions in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
the North, had for result the familiarising many men with 
views thej would have otherwise feared to investigate. The 
step from the " Rights of Man " to the " Age of Reason '* 
was but a short stride for an advancing inquirer. In France 
the end of the eighteenth century was marked by a frightful 
convulsion, but in the case of France, the revolution 
was too sudden to be immediately beneficial or enduring^ 
the people were as a mass too poor, and therefore too igno- 
rant, to wield the power so rapidly wrested from the class 
who had so long monopolised it. It is far better to grow out 
of a creed by the sure and gradual consciousness of the truths 
of existence, than to dash off a religious garb simply from 
abhorrence of the shameful practices of its professors, or sudden 
conviction of the falsity of many of the testimonies in its 
favor. So it is a more permanent and more complete revolu- 
tion which is effectuated by educating men to a sense of 
the majesty and worth of true manhood, than is any mere 
sudden overturning a rotten or cruel usurpation. Monarchies 
are most thoroughly and entirely destroyed — not by pulling 
down the throne, or by decapitating the king, but by educat- 
ing and building up with a knowledge of political duty, each 
individual citizen amongst the people. 

It is here that heresy has its great advantage. Christianity 
says : '* The powers that be are ordained of God, he that 
resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of God." Heresy 
challenges the divine right of the governor, and declares 
that government should be the best contrivance of national 
wisdom to promote the national weal, to provide against 
national want, and alleviate national suffering — that go- 
veniment which is only a costly machinery for conserving class 
privileges, and preventing popular freedom, is a tyrannical 
usurpation of power, which it is the duty of true men to destroy. 

I have briefly and imperfectly alluded to a few of the men 
who stand out as the sign-posts of heretical progress during 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries; in 
some future publication of wider scope fairer tribute may be 
paid to the memories of some, of these mighty warriors m 
the Freethought army. My object la to ^Qr« ^^ '^^ 
civilisation of the masses is in ptoipoTlvMi \.o >3aa «^"t^^^ ?^ 
heresy amongst them, that its effect \s ae^xi m «a. ^-s>KSav^''^«^ 
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of manly dignity and self-reliant effort which is utterly unat- 
tainable amongst a superstitious people. Look at the laczaroni 
of the Neapolitan States, or the peasant of the Campagna, 
and you have at once the fearful illustration of demoralisa- 
tion by faith in the beggar, brigand, and believer. 

It is sometimes pretended that such advantages of educa- 
tion and position as the people may boast in England, their 
civil rights and social advancement, are owing to their Chris- 
tianity, but in point of fact the reverse is the case. For 
centuries Christianity had done little but fetter tightly the 
masses to Church and Crown, to Priest and Baron ; the 
enfranchisement is comparatively modern. Even in this 
very day, in the districts where the people are entirely in the 
bands of the clergy of the Established Church, there they 
are as a mass the most depraved. Take the agricultural 
•counties and the agricultural laborers : there are no heretical 
books or papers to be seen in their cottages, no heretical 
speakers come amongst them to disturb their contentment ; 
the deputy-lieutenant, the squire, and the rector wield 
supreme authority — the parish church has no rival. But 
what are the people as a mass ? They are not men, they are 
not women; they lack men's and women's thoughts and 
aspirations; they are diggers and weeders, hedgers and 
ditchers, ploughmen and carters ; they are taught to be con- 
tent with the state of life in which it has pleased God to 
place them. 

My plea is, that modern heresy, from Spinoza to Mill, has 
given brain-strength and dignity to every one it has per- 
meated — that the popular propagandists of this heresy, from 
Bruno to Carlile, have been the true redeemers and saviors, 
the true educators of the people. The redemption is yet 
only at its commencement, the education only lately begun, 
but the change is traceable already ; as witness the power to 
«peak and write, and the ability to listen and read, which 
have grown amongst the masses during the last hundred 
years. And if to-day we write with higher hope, it is 
because the right to speak and the right to print has been 
partly freed from the fetters forged through long genera- 
tions of intellectual prostration, and almost entirely freed 
from the statutory limitations which, under pretence of 
checking blasphemy and sedition, have really gagged honest 
speech against Pope and Emperor, against Church and 
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HUMANITY'S GAIN FROM UNBELIEF. 



As an unbeliever, I ask leave to plead that humanity has 
been real gainer from scepticism, and that the gradual 
and growing rejection of Christianity — ^like the rejection 
of the faiths which preceded it — ^has in fact added, and 
will add, to man's happiness and well being. I maintain 
that in physics science is the outcome of scepticism, and 
that general progress is impossible without scepticism on 
matters of religion. I mean by religion every form of 
belief which accepts or asserts the supernatural. I write 
as a Monist, and use the word ^^ nature" as meaning all 
phsenomena, every phsenomenon, all that is necessary for 
the happening of any and every phsenomenon. Every 
religion is constantly changing, and at any given time is 
the measure of the civilisation attained by what Guizot 
described as the Juste milieu of those who profess it. Each 
religion is slowly but certainly modified in its dogma and 
practice by the gradual development of the peoples amongst 
whom it is professed. Each discovery destroys in whole 
or part some theretofore cherished belief. No religion is 
suddenly rejected by any people ; it is rather gradually 
out-grown. None see a religion die ; dead religions are 
like dead languages emd obsolete customs ; the decay is 
long and — like the glacier march — is only perceptible to 
the careful watcher by comparisons extending over long 
periods. A superseded religion may often be traced in the 
festivals, ceremonies, and dogmas of the religion which has 
replaced it. Traces of obsolete religions may often b^ 
found in popular customs, in old ^W^«? eXwrva^.^ ^^^ *"«^ 
children's tales. 
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It is necessary, in order that my plea should be under- 
stood, that I should explain what I mean by Christianity ; 
and in the very attempt at this explanation there will, I 
think, be found strong illustration of the value of unbelief. 
Christianity in practice may be gathered from its more 
ancient forms, represented by the Boman Catholic and the 
Greek Churches, or from the various churches which have 
grown up in the last few centuries. Each of these churches 
calls itself Christian. Some of them deny the right of the 
others to use the word Christian. Some Christian churches 
treat, or have treated, other Christian churches as heretics 
or unbelievers. The Homan Catholics and the Protestants 
in Gbeat Britain and Ireland have in turn been terribly 
cruel one to the other ; and the ferocious laws of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, enacted by the 
English Protestants against English and Irish Papists, are 
a disgrace to civilisation. These penal laws, enduring 
longest in Ireland, still bear fruit in much of the politiccd 
mischief and agrarian crime of to-day. It is only the 
tolerant indifEerence of scepticism that, one after the other, 
has repealed most of the laws directed by the Established 
Christian Church against Papists and Dissenters, and also 
against Jews and heretics. Church of England clergymen 
have in the past gone to great lengths in denouncing non- 
conformity ; and even in the present day an effective sample 
of such denunciatory bigotry may be found in a sort of 
orthodox catechism written by the Rev. F. A. Gace, of 
Great Barling, Essex, the popularity of which is vouched 
by the fact that it has gone through ten editions. 
This catechism for little children teaches that ** Dissent is 
a great sin ", and that Dissenters ** worship Otod according 
to their own evil and corrupt imaginations, and not ac- 
cording to his revealed will, and therefore their worship is 
idolatrous ". Church of England Christians and Dissent- 
ing Christians, when fraternising amongst themselves, 
often publicly draw the line at Unitarians, and positively 
deny that these have any sort of right to call themselves 
Christians. 

In the fb*st half of the seventeenth century Quakers 

were flogged and imprisoned in England as blasphemers ; 

and the early Christian settlers in New England, escaping 

from the persecution of Old World Christians, showed 

sean^ mercy to the followers of Fox and Penn. It is 
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customary, in controversy, for those advocating the claims 
of Christianity, to include all good done by men in nomi- 
Bally Christian countries as if such good were the result of 
Christianity, while they contend that the evil which exists 
prevails in spite of Christianity. I shall try to make out 
that the ameliorating march of the last few centuries has 
been initiated by the heretics of each age, though I quite 
-concede that the men and women denounced and per- 
secuted as infidels by the pious of one century, are fre- 
quently claimed as saints by the pious of a later genera- 
tion. 

What then is Christianity ? As a system or scheme 
of doctrine, Christianity may, I submit, not unfairly be 
gathered from the Old and New Testaments. It is true 
that some Christians to-day desire to escape from submis- 
sion to portions, at any rate, of the Old Testament ; but this 
very tendency seems to me to be part of the result of 
the beneficial heresy for which I am pleading. .Man's 
humanity has revolted against Old Testament barbarism ; 
and therefore he has attempted to disassociate the Old Testa- 
ment from Christianity. Unless Old and New Testaments 
are accepted as God's revelation to man, Christianity has 
no higher claim than any other of the world's many 
Tcligions, if no such claim can be made out for it apart 
from the Bible. And though it is quite true that some 
who deem themselves Christians put the Old Testament 
completely in the background, this is, I allege, because 
they are out-growing their Christianity. Without the 
•doctrine of the atoning sacrifice of Jesus, Christianity, 
as a religion, is naught ; but unless the story of Adam's 
fall is accepted, the redemption from the consequences 
of that fall cannot be believed. Both in Ghreat Britain 
and in the United States the Old and New Testaments 
are forced on the people as part of Christianity ; for it is 
blasphemy at common law to deny the scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments to be of divine authority ; and 
such denial is punishable with fine and imprisonment, 
or even worse. The rejection of Christianity intended 
throughout this paper, is therefore the rejection of the 
Old and New Testaments as being of divine revelation. 
It is the rejection alike of the authorised teachings ol 'Os^Sk 
Church of Eome and of the Chuick oi ^ti^-bsA^ ^^ Ki^«^ 
may be found in the Bible, ttie cte^^, >2!DLft ea^l^^R»2^^ 
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the prayer book, the canons and homilies of either or both 
of these churches. It is the rejection of the Christianity 
of Luther, of Calvin, and of Wesley. 

A ground frequently taken by Christian theologians ia 
that the progress and civilisation of the world are due to- 
Christianity ; and the discussion is complicated by the 
fact that many eminent servants of humanity have been 
nominal Christians, of one or other of the sects. My 
allegation will be that the special services rendered ta 
human progress by these exceptional men, have not been 
in consequence of their adhesion to Christianity, but in 
spite of it ; and that the specific points of advantage ta 
human kind have been in ratio of their direct opposition 
to precise Biblical enactments. 

A. S. Farrar says* that Christianity ** asserts authority 
over religious belief in virtue of being a supernatural 
communication from God, and claims the right to control 
human thought in virtue of possessing sacred books , which 
are at once the record and the instrument of the communi- 
cation, written by men endowed with supernatural inspira- 
tion". Unbelievers refuse to submit to the asserted 
authority, and deny this claim of control over human 
thought : they allege that every effort at f reethinking must 
provoke sturdier thought. 

Take one clear gain to humanity consequent on unbelief,. 
i,e., in the abolition of slavery in some countries, in the 
abolition of the slave trade in most civilised countries, and 
in the tendency to its total abolition. I am unaware of 
any religion in the world which in the past forbade slavery^ 
The professors of Christianity for ages supported it; the 
Old Testament repeatedly sanctioned it by special laws ; the 
New Testament has no repealing declaration. Though we 
are at the close of the nineteenth century of the Christian 
era, it is only during the past three-quarters of a century 
that the battle for freedom has been gradually won. It is 
scarcely a quarter of a century since the famous emancipa- 
tion amendment was carried to the United States Constitu- 
tion. And it is impossible for any well-informed Christian 
to deny that the abolition movement in North America was 
most steadily and bitterly opposed by the religious bodies 
in the various States. Henry Wilson, in his '*Biseand 

1 Parrar'fl " Critical History of Freethought '*. 
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Fall of the Slave Power in America " ; Samuel J. May, ia 
his ** Recollections of the Anti-Slavery Conflict " ; and J. 
Gxeenleaf Whittier, in his poems, alike are witnesses that 
the Bible and pulpit, the Church and its great influence, 
were used against abolition and in favor of the slave- 
owner. I know that Christians in the present day often 
declare that Christianity had a large share in bringing 
about the abolition of slavery, and this because men pro- 
fessing Christianity were abolitionists. I plead that these 
so-called Christian abolitionists were men and women 
whose humanity, recognising freedom for all, was in this 
in direct conflict with Christianity. It is not yet fifty years 
since the European Christian powers jointly agreed to 
abolish the slave trade. What of the effect of Christianity 
on these powers in the centuries which had preceded? 
The heretic Condorcet pleaded powerfully for freedom 
whilst Christian France was still slave-holding. For many 
centuries Christian Spain and Christian Portugal held 
slaves. Porto Kico freedom is not of long date ; and 
Cuban emancipation is even yet newer. It was a Christian 
King, Charles 5th, and a Christian friar, who founded in 
Spanish America the slave trade between the Old World 
and the New. For some 1800 years, almost. Christians kept 
slaves, bought slaves, sold slaves, bred slaves, stole slaves. 
Pious Bristol and godly Liverpool less than 100 years ago 
openly grew rich on the traffic. During the ninth century 
Greek Christians sold slaves to the Saracens. In the 
eleventh century prostitutes were publicly sold as slaves in 
Home, and the profit went to the Church. 

It is said that William Wilberforce, the abolitionist, was 
a Christian. But at any rate his Christianity was strongly 
diluted with unbelief. As an abolitionist he did not believe 
Leviticus xxv, 44-6 ; he must have rejected Exodus xxi, 
2-6 ; he could not have accepted the many permissions 
and injunctions by the Bible deity to his chosen people to 
capture and hold slaves. In the House of Commons on 
18th February, 1796, Wilberforce reminded that Christian 
assembly that infidel and anarchic France had given 
liberty to the Africans, whilst Christian and monarchic 
England was ''obstinately continuing a system of pruelty 
and injustice''. 

Wilberforce, whilst advocating ftie «i\>cX\\A.crDL c>\ ^^i:^^'^^ 
found the whole influence ot tke ISixi^V^ OovslxX., ^^^ ""^"^ 
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great weight of the Episcopal Bench, against him. Qeorge 
III, a most Christian king, regarded abolition theories 
with abhorrence, and the Christian House of Lords was 
utterly opposed to granting freedom to the slave. When 
Christian missionaries some sixty-two years ago preached 
to Demerara negroes under the rule of Christian England, 
they were treated by Christian judges, holding commission 
from Christian England, as criminals for so preaching. A 
Christian commissioned officer, member of the Established 
Church of England, signed the auction notices for the sale 
of slaves as late as the year 1 824. In the evidence before 
a Christian court-martial, a missionary is charged with 
having tended to make the negroes dissatisfied with their 
condition as slaves, and with having promoted discontent 
and dissatisfaction amongst the slaves against their lawful 
masters. For this the Christian judges sentenced the 
Demerara abolitionist missionary to be hanged by the 
neck till he was dead. The judges belonged to the Estab- 
lished Church ; the missionary was a Methodist. In this 
the Church of England Christians in Demerara were no 
worse than Christians of other sects : their Boman Catholic 
Christian brethren in St. Domingo fiercely attacked the 
Jesuits as criminals because they treated negroes as though 
they were men and women, in encouraging *Hwo slaves 
to separate their interest and safety from that of the 
gang ", whilst orthodox Christians let them couple pro- 
miscuously and breed for the benefit of their owners like 
any other of their plantation cattle. In 1823 the Boi/(d 
Gazette (Christian) of Demerara said : 

''We shall not suffer you to enlighten our slaves, who are by 
law our property, till you can demonstrate that when they are 
made religious and knowing they will continue to be our 
slaves." 

When William Lloyd Garrison, the pure-minded and 
most earnest abolitionist, delivered his first anti-slavery 
address in Boston, Massachusetts, the only building he 
could obtain, in which to speak, was the infidel hall owned 
by Abner Kneeland, the '^ infidel" editor of the Boston 
Investigator, who had been sent to gaol for blasphemy. 
Every Christian sect had in turn refused Mr. Lloyd Garri- 
son the use of the buildings they severally controlled. 
ZJojrd OarriBon told me himself how liouoie^ ^<bQb^»yii% ot 
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a Christian Church joined in an actual attempt to hang 
him. 

When abolition was advocated in the United States in 
1790, the representative from South Carolina was able to 
plead that the Southern clergy *'did not condemn either 
slavery or the slave trade " ; and Mr. Jackson, the repre- 
sentative from Georgia, pleaded that ''from Genesis to 
Bevelation " the current was favorable to slavery. Elias 
Hicks, the brave Abolitionist Quaker, was denounced as 
an Atheist, and less than twenty years ago a Hicksite 
Quaker was expelled from one of the Southern American 
Legislatures, because of the reputed irreligion of these 
abolitionist ** Friends". 

When the Fugitive Slave Law was under discussion in 
North America, large numbers of clergymen of nearly 
every denomination were found ready to defend this 
infamous law. Samuel James May, the famous aboli- 
tionist, was driven from the pulpit as irreligious, solely 
because of his attacks on slaveholding.' Northern clergy- 
men tried to induce ''silver tongued" Wendell Philips to 
abandon his advocacy of abolition. Southern pulpits rang 
with praises for the murderous attack on Charles Sumner. 
The slayers of Elijah Lovejoy were highly reputed 
Christian men. 

Guizot, notwithstanding that he tries to claim that the 
Church exerted its influence to restrain slavery, says 
("European Civilisation", vol. i., p. 110) : 

"It has often been repeated that the abolition of slavery 
amoug modern people is entirely due to Christians. That, I 
think, is saying too much. Slaverv existed for a long period 
in the heart of Christian society, without its being particularly 
astonished or irritated. A multitude of causes, and a great 
development in other ideas and principles of civilisation, were 
necessary for the abolition of this iniquity of all iniquities." 

And my contention is that this "development in other 
ideas and principles of civilisation " was long retarded by 
Gt)vemments in which the Christian Church was dominant. 
The men who advocated liberty were imprisoned, racked, 
and burned, so long as the Church was strong enough to 
be merciless. 

The Eev. Francis Minton, Hector oi M.v^'^^^V^^V^^'^'^ 
recent earnest volume^ on the Btrnggle^ oi \^oic> ^^^^^ 

'' " Capital and Wage8'% p. 1^. 
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that ** a few centuries ago slavery was acknowledged 

throughout Christendom to have the divine sanction 

Neither the exact cause, nor the precise time of the 
decline of the belief in the righteousness of slavery can 
be defined. It was doubtless due to a combination of 
causes, one probably being as indirect as the recognition 
of the greater economy of free labor. With the decline 
of the belief the abolition of slavery took place." 

The institution of slavery was actually existent in 
Christian Scotland in the 17th century, where the white 
coal workers and salt workers of East Lothian were 
chattels, as were their negro brethren in the Southern 
States thirty years since ; they " went to those who 
succeeded to the property of the works, and they could be 
sold, bartered, or pawned".^ "There is", says J. M. 
Robertson, " no trace that the Protestant clergy of Scot- 
land ever raised a voice against the slavery which grew 
up before their eyes. And it was not until 1799, after 
republican and irreligious France had set the example, 
that it was legally abolished." 

Take further the gain to humanity consequent on the 
unbelief, or rather disbelief, in witchcraft and wizardry. 
Apart from the brutality by Christians towards thoso 
suspected of witchcraft, the hindrance to scientific initia- 
tive or experiment was incalculably great so long as belief 
in magic obtained. The inventions of the past two centuries, 
and especially those of the 18th century, might have bene- 
fitted mankind much earlier and much more largely, but 
for the foolish belief in witchcraft and the shocking 
ferocity exhibited against those suspected of necromancy. 
After quoting a large number of cases of trial and punish- 
ment for witchcraft from official records in Scotland, J. M. 
Robertson says: **Thd people seem to have passed from 
cruelty to cruelty precisely as they became more and more 
fanatical, more and more devoted to their Church, till after 
many generations the slow spread of human science began 
to counteract the ravages of superstition, the clergy resist- 
ing reason and humanity to the last ". 

The Rev. Mr. Minton* concedes that it is ** the advance 
of knowledge which has rendered the idea of Satanic 

1 " Perversion of Scotland," p. 197. 
' *' Capital and Wages ", pp. 15, U. 
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agency through the medium of witchcraft grotesquely 
ridiculous". He admits that " for more than 1500 years 
the belief in witchcraft was universal in Christendom ", 
and that '^ the public mind was saturated with the idea of 
Satanic agency in the economy of nature". He adds: 
" If we ask why the world now rejects what was once so 
unquestioningly believed, we can only reply that advancing 
knowledge has gradually undermined the belief ". 

In a letter recently sent to the Pall Mall Gazette against 
modem Spiritualism, Professor Huxley declares, 

" that the older form of the same fundamental delusion — the 
belief in possession and in witchcraft— gave rise in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries to persecutions by Chris- 
tians of innocent men, women, and children, more extensive, 
more cruel, and more murderous than any to which the 
Christians of the first three centuries were subjected by the 
authorities of pagan Eome." 

And Professor Huxley adds : 

**No one deserves much blame for being deceived in these 
matters. We are all intellectually handicapped in youth by 
the incessant repetition of the stories about possession and 
witchcraft in both the Old and the New Testaments. The 
majority of us are taught nothing which will help us to 
observe accurately and to interpret observations with due 
caution.'' 

The English Statute Book under Elizabeth and under 
James was disfigured by enactments against witchcraft 
passed under pressure from the Christian churches, 
which Acts haye only been repealed in consequence of the 
disbelief in the Christian precept, *^ thou shaft not suffer a 
witch to live". The statute 1 James I, c. 12, condemned 
to death "all persons invoking any evil spirits, or con- 
sulting, covenanting with, entertaining, employing, feed- 
ing, or rewarding any evil spirit ", or generally practising 
any " infernal arts ". This was not repealed until the 
eighteenth century was far advanced. Edison's phono- 
graph would 280 years ago have insured martyrdom for 
its inventor ; the utilisation of electric force to transmit 
messages around the world would have been clearly the 
practice of an infernal art. At least we may "^Xa^i *si^^^ 
unbelief has healed the bleeding ieet oi ^CASixfi^^ ^t\.\x£^^^<2» 
the road free for her upward march.. 
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Is it not also fair to urge the gain to humanity which 
has been apparent in the wiser treatment of the insane, 
-consequent on the unbelief in the Christian doctrine that 
these unfortunates were examples either of demoniacal 
possession or of special visitation of deity ? For centuries 
under Christianity mental disease was most ignorantlj 
treated. Exorcism, shackles, and the whip were the 
penalties rather than the curatives for mental maladies. 
From the heretical departure of Finel at the close of 
the last century to the position of Maudsley to-day, every 
step illustrates the march of unbelief. Take the gain to 
humanity in the unbelief not yet complete, but now 
largely preponderant, in the dogma that sickness, pesti- 
lence, and famine were manifestations of divine anger, 
ihe results of which could neither be avoided nor pre- 
vented. The Christian Churches have done little or 
nothing to dispel this superstition. The official and 
authorised prayers of the principal denominations, even 
io-day, reaffirm it. Modern study of the laws of health, 
experiments in sanitary improvements, more careful 
applications of medical knowledge, have proved more 
efficacious in preventing or diminishing plagues and 
pestilence than have the intervention of the priest or 
the practice of prayer. Those in England who hold 
the old faith that prayer will suffice to cure disease are 
^o-day termed '^ peculiar people", and are occasionally 
indicted for manslaughter when their sick children die, 
because the parents have trusted to God instead of 
appealing to the resources of science. 

It is certainly a clear gain to astronomical science that 
the Church which tried to compel Galileo to unsay the 
iruth has been overborne by the growing unbelief of the 
age, even though our little children are yet taught that 
Joshua made the sun and moon stand still, and that for 
Hezekiah the sun-dial reversed its record. As Buckle, 
arguing for the morality of scepticism, says^ : 

'* As long as men refer the movements of the eomets to the 
immediate finger of God, and as long as they believe that an 
eclipse is one of the modes by which the deity expresses his 
anger, they will never be guilty of the blasphemous presump- 
tion of attempting to predict such supernatural appearances. 
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Before they could dare to investigate the causes of these 
mysterious phsenomeDa, it is necessary that they should believe, 
or at all events that they should suspect, that the phsenomena 
themselves were capable of being explained by the human 
mind." 

As in astronomy so in geology, the gain of knowledge 
to humanity has been almost solely in measure of the 
rejection of the Christian theory. A century since it was 
almost universally held that the world was created 6,000 
years ago, or at any rate, that by the sin of the first man, 
Adam, death commenced about that period. Ethnology 
and Anthropology have only been possible in so far as, 
adopting the regretful words of Sir W. Jones, "intelligent 
and virtuous persons are inclined to doubt the authenticity 
of the accounts delivered by Moses concerning the primi- 
tive world ". 

Surely it is clear gain to humanity that unbelief has 
sprung up against the divine right of kings, that men no 
longer believe that the monarch is "God's anointed" or 
that "the powers that be are ordained of God". In the 
struggles for political freedom the weight of the Church 
was mostly thrown on the side of the tyrant. The 
homilies of the Church of England declare that "even the 
wicked rulers have their power and authority from God ", 
and that " such subjects as are disobedient or rebellious 
against their princes disobey God and procure their own 
damnation ". It can scarcely be necessary to argue to the 
citizens of the United States of America that the origin of 
their liberties was in the rejection of faith in the divine 
right of George III. 

Will any one, save the most bigoted, contend that it is 
not certain gain to humanity to spread unbelief in the 
terrible doctrine that eternal torment is the probable fate 
of the great majority of the human family? Is it not 
gain to have diminished the faith that it was the duty of 
tiie wretched and the miserable to be content with the lot 
in life which providence had awarded them ? 

If it stood alone it would be almost sufficient to plead as 
justification for heresy the approach towards equality and 
liberty for the utterance of all opinions achieved because 
of growing unbelief. At one period in ChristendoxsjL ^^^vs^ci. 
Gtovemment acted as though only on^ t^^\w5^^ \8a50a. ^'^''^^^ 
be true, and as though tlie \io\4x!i^> ox ^\. ^^l ^^^ ^^'^ 
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making known, any other opinion was a criminal act 
deserving punishment. Under the one word "infidel", 
even as late as Lord Coke, were classed together all who 
were not Christians, even though they were Mahommedans, 
Brahmins, or Jews. All who did not accept the Christian 
faith were sweepingly denounced as infideLs and therefore 
hors de la hi. One hundred and forty- five years since, the 
Attorney-General, pleading in our highest court, said^ : 
**What is the definition of an infidel? Why, one who 
does not believe in the Christian religion. Then a Jew is 
an infidel." And English history for several centuries 
prior to the Commonwealth shows how habitually and 
most atrociously Christian kings, Christian courts, and 
Christian churches, persecuted and harassed these infidel 
Jews. There was a time in England when Jews were 
such infidels that they were not even allowed to be sworn 
as witnesses. In 1740 a legacy left for establishing an 
assembly for the reading of the Jewish scriptures was 
held to be void* because it was " for the propagation of 
the Jewish law in contradiction to the Christian religion ". 
It is only in very modern times that municipal rights have 
been accorded in England to Jews. It is barely thirty 
years since they have been allowed to sit in Parliament. 
In 1851, the liate Mr. Newdegate in debate^ objected ** that 
they should have sitting in that House an individual who 
regarded our Bedeemer as an impostor". Lord Chief 
Justice Baymond has shown^ how it was that Christian 
intolerance was gradually broken down. "A Jew may 
sue at this day, but heretofore he could not ; for then they 
were looked upon as enemies, but now commerce has 
taught the world more humanity." 

Lord Coke treated the infidel as one who in law had no 
right of any kind, with whom no contract need be kept, to 
whom no debt was payable. The plea of alien infidel as 
answer to a claim was actually pleaded in court as late as 
1737.* In a solemn judgment. Lord Coke says* : ** All 
infidels are in law perpetui inimiei ; for between them, as 

^ Omychuiid v. Barker, 1 Atkyns 29. 

2 D'Costa V. DTays, Amb. 228. 

' 3 Hansard czvi. 381. 

* 1 Lord Raymond's reports 282, Wells v. Williams. 

' Kamkissenseat v Barker, 1 Atkyns 51. 

^ 7 Coke's reports, Calyin's case. 
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with the devils whose subjects they be, and the Christian, 
there is perpetual hostility ". Twenty years ago the law 
of England required the writer of any periodical publica- 
tion or pamphlet under sixpence in price to give sureties 
for £800 against the publication of blasphemy. I was 
the last person prosecuted in 1868 for non-compliance 
with that law, which was repealed by Mr. Gladstone in 
1869. Up till the 23rd December, 1888, an infidel in Scot- 
land was only allowed to enforce any legal claim in court 
on condition that, if challenged, he denied his infidelity. 
If he lied and said he was a Christian, he was accepted, 
despite his lying. If he told the truth and said he was an 
unbeliever, then he was practically an outlaw, incompetent 
to give evidence for himself or for any other. Fortunately 
all this was changed by the Hoyal assent to the Oaths Act 
on 24th December. Has not humanity clearly gained a 
little in this struggle through unbelief ? 

For more than a century and a-half the Homan Catholic 
had in practice harsher measure dealt out to him by the 
English Protestant Christian, than was oven during that 
period the fate of the Jew or the unbeliever. If the 
Roman Catholic would not take the oath of abnegation, 
which to a sincere Komanist was impossible, ho was in 
effect an outlaw, and the "jury packing" so much com- 
plained of to-day in Ireland is one of the habit survivals 
of the old bad time when Eoman Catholics were thus by 
law excluded from the jury box. 

The Scotsman of January 5th, 1889, notes that in 1860 
the Eev. Dr. Robert Lee, of Greyfriars, gave a course of 
Sunday evening lectures on Biblical Criticism, in which he 
showed the absurdity and untenableness of regarding 
every word in the Bible as inspired ; and it adds : 

" We well remember the awful indignation such opinions 
inspired, and it is refreshing to contrast them with the calm- 
ness with which they are now received. Not only from the 
pulpits of the city, but from the press (misnamed religious) 
were his doctrines denounced. And one eminent U.P. minister 
went the length of publicly praying for him, and for the 
students under his care. It speaks volumes for the progress 
made since then, when we think in all probability Dr. Cbarteris, 
Dr. Lee*8 successor in the chair, differs in his teaching from the 
Confession of Faith much more widely than Dr. Lee ever did^ 
and yet he is considered supremely orthodo^t, 'SR\\st^"ftA ^Qaa 
stigma of heresy was attached to the oVKex «X\.\n.^V&^*'' 
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And this change and gain to humanity is due to the 
gradual progress of unbelief, alike inside and outside the 
Churches. Take from differing Churches two recent 
illustrations : The late Principal Dr. Lindsay Alexander, 
a strict Calvinist, in his important work on '^ Biblical 
Theology", claims that 

** all the statements of Scripture are alike to be deferred to as 
presenting to us the mind of God ". 

Yet the Rev. Dr. of Divinity also says : 

"We find in their writings [i.e., in the writings of the sacred 
authors] statements which no ingenuity can reconcile with 
what modem research has shown to be the scientific truths 
«.e., we find in them statements which modem science proves 
to be erroneous." 

At the last Southwell Diocesan Church of England Con- 
ference at Derby, the Bishop of the Diocese presiding, the 
Kev. J. G. Bichardson said of the Old Testament that 

" it was no longer honest or even safe to deny thi^t this noble 
literature, rich in all the elements of moral or spiritual grandeur, 
given — so the Church had always taught, and would always 
teach — under the inspiration of Almighty God, was sometimes 
mistaken in its science, was sometimes inaccurate in its history, 
and sometimes only relative and accommodatory in its morality. 
It assumed theories of the physical world which science had 
abandoned and could never resume; it contained passages of 
narrative which devout and temperate men pronounced dis- 
credited, both by external and internal evidence; it praised, 
or justified, or approved, or condoned, or tolerated, conduct 
which the teaching of Christ and the conscience of the Christian 
alike condemned." 

Or, as I should urge, the gain to humanity by un- 
belief is that " the teaching of Christ " has been modi- 
fied, enlarged, widened, and humanised, and that "the 
conscience of the Christian " is in quantity and quality 
made fitter for human progress by the ever increasing 
additions of knowledge of these later and more heretical 
days. 



SUPERNATURAL AND RATIONAL MORALITY. 

By CHAELES BRADLAUGH. 



The essential of all religion is snpematuralism, and every 
religious system therefore involves at least dualism; as 
creator and created, ruler and ruled. This definition 
would, of course, exclude Pantheism from consideration 
as a religion. Supernaturalism is for a rationalist a word 
of self-contradiction. Nature to him means all phaeno* 
mena, and all that is necessary to the happening of every 
phsenomenon ; that is, nature is the equivalent of every- 
thing. To the rationalist there can be nothing super* 
natural. He is a Monist. There is, he affirms, one exist- 
ence ; he knows only its phsenomena. These phaenomena 
he disting^shes in thought by their varying characteristics. 
To the rationalist the word '* create " in the sense of abso- 
lute origin of substance is a word without meaning. He 
cannot think totality of existence increased or non-existent. 
"Substance," ** existence," "matter," is to him the 
totality : known, and, as far as he can yet think, knowable 
only in its phsenomena. 

It has been assumed so generally by religious advocates 
that some theologic dogma is necessary to every system of 
morality that the assumption needs direct traverse. It is 
put to-day by many of those who are attacking secular 
education for the young that without religious teaching 
there is no morality possible. This inaccuracy ot «^^^0a. 
is the result of centuries of supeTnatUTQi]^«\.\e\>\^^. ^\^.^S5\» 
considers Charron's " Treatise on ^la^oixi^^ «^«» ^^ ^^^ 
'^ attempt made in a modem language to eoivs^xxxR^. ^ ^■^^^.^"^v 
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of morals without the aid of theology". Gharron says 
(Book II., chap. 5, sec. 4) that moral duties " are purely 
the result of a reasonable and thinking mind ". 

It will be contended here that every system of ** super- 
natural " morality is necessarily uncertain, arbitrary, and 
confusing. That moral progress is only made in the ratio 
in which supematuralism is diminished. 

The Rationalist View. 

To the rationalist that act is moral which tends to the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number of the human 
family with the least injury to any. That is, the test of 
the morality of any act is its utility. The experience of all 
ages, collated and classified by the most careful and accu- 
rate amongst investigators and profound thinkers, and 
checked and verified by each day's new discoveries and 
newer speculations, furnishes each individual with a suffi- 
cient but not infallible moral guide. Morality is social ; 
that is, all acts are moral which tend to promote, build up, 
and ensure the permanent wellbeing of society. Tendencies 
to^ moral conduct are transmitted partly by the training of 
the young by those already with recognised habit of life, 
and partly by the influence of heredity. In England 
Jeremy Bentham and John Stuart Mill have been chiefly 
identified with the modern affirmation of this utilitarian 
theory, and R. Hildreth, the translator of Dumont's 
** Bentham", says: "Whatever may be thought of the 
principle of utility, when considered as the foundation of 
morals, no one now-a-days will undertake to deny that it 
is the only safe rule of legislation ". Theologians object 
to the rationalist presentment of morality : (a) That, 
according to the rationalist, morality varies, or, {b) that at 
any rate the conceptions of morality vary. That with dif- 
ferent persons, therefore, there may be different views of 
what is moral, and there being no reliable, unchangeable, 
and definite standard, the rationalist position is chaotic. 
{c) The theologian asks, who is to judge on each act, 
whether or not it is moral ? and {d) the theologian alleges 
that the measure of rational morality is the equivalent 
of mere individual selfishness, t.e,, that the rationalist only 
seeks his own happiness, that is, only seeks to gratify his 
own desires. 

The rationalist answers {a) that the test of rational 
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morality never varies ; that the ability to apply the test 
does vary with the higher education of the masses, {b) 
That the standard, though not infallible, is sufficiently 
reliable for everyday life, and that rationalists seek each 
day to improve the efficiency of the standard by enforcing 
generally more accurate knowledge of life-conditions, thus 
developing a sound healthy public opinion, {c) Each in- 
dividual must judge for herself or himself, and therefore 
should be well taught, or at least should have fair oppor- 
tunity of being well taught, and should be encouraged to 
be well taught. It follows from this that morality de- 
velops with education. Immorality and ignorance are 
inseparable, (d) That if it be selfish to desire personal 
happiness, knowing that to permanently secure such happi- 
ness it is necessary to always promote the happiness of the 
majority, avoiding injury to any, then the rational moralist 
must be content to be called selfish. He suggests that if 
there is anything in the objection, it equally, if not with 
greater force, applies to the Ohristian supematuralist who 
desires to be eternally happy though he knows that **few 
are chosen ", and that '^many shall strive to enter in and 
shall not be able". 

The Supernatural View. 

That act is moral which is in obedience to or in 
accord with the commands of deity. That these commands 
are known (a) by direct revelation from God ; or {b) through 
the human conscience, which it is alleged is implanted by 
God in each individual, and which infallibly decides for 
each person what acts are right and what are wrong. 

** For those who believe in the God of Christian morality ", 
says the Eev. J. Llewellyn Davies, in the preface to his 
discourses on social questions, ** the ultimate sources and 
rule of morality can be no other than His will " ; and Mr. 
Davies contends that rationalists ** can find no scientific 
basis for di^ty, no adequate explanation of conscience". 

The rationalist objects (a) that the commands of deity 
must be expressed either (1) to individuals or (2) to the 
whole race. In the first case the rationalist asks, How is 
it to be determined when any individual is reliable who 
professes to be the recipient and interpreter of God's com- 
mands ? In the second case he asks, Is it conceivable tha.t 
any such command should have been g^-^^TL \jci *Ocia ^«?tks^^ 
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human race without its most complete recognition on the 
part of the recipients ? When an individual claims to be 
the medium of transmission of divine communication, how 
is his claim to be tested ? How is it clear that the com- 
munication was made ? that the individual understood it ? 
and that he has correctly interpreted it ? If by the quality 
of the communication he makes, then by what standard is 
the quality to be judged ? The Mahdi claimed to be GK>d- 
sent ; Joseph Smith declared himself charged with a special 
revelation ; so did Mahomet ; so did Jesus. How, in either 
case, is it to be determined whether the prophet is sane 
and truthful ? Is it to be decided by the numbers who 
accepted or rejected the prophet? and if yes, at what date 
or within what limits does the numerical strength become 
material ? There are more Mormons now than there were 
Christians within a like period. Mahomedanism in some 
countries would poll an overwhelming maj ority . Buddhism 
counts to-day far more heads than can be claimed for 
Christianity. And what is called Christianity is sub- 
divisible into many sects as hostile to each other, though 
Christian, as the Christian is to the Mahomedan. 

There is most certainly no one revelation to the whole 
race universally admitted to be the revealed command of 
God. It is asserted by some that the Bible is such a reve- 
lation, but the large majority of the world's inhabitants 
do not now accept it : the largest proportion of the human 
family have never accepted it. And even of the minority 
who nominally accept the Bible as God's revelation, there 
are many, calling themselves Christians, who declare that 
the Old Testament is now very imperfect as a moral guide, 
and that it was only given to the Jews on account of the 
hardness of their hearts ; whilst the Jews on the other 
hand entirely reject the New Testament. Christians are 
divided into Eoman Catholics and Protestants. The latter 
say, or at any rate in majority say, that the Bible is an 
infallible moral guide. Koman Catholics deny that the 
Bible is a rule of faith except under the interpretation of 
the Church. Protestants are divided as to the value of 
various versions and translations, and as to the extent to 
which the Old Testament is to be regarded as superseded 
by the New. Even in the Church of England there is an 
authorised version and a revised improvement as yet un- 
authorised. 
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{h) The rationalist further objects that what is described 
by the supernaturalist as the human conscience is not a 
special fciculty, unvarying and identical in all, but that it 
is in each individual a variable result of heredity, organi- 
sation, education, and general life-surroundings, enabling 
judgment by the individual on the consequence of events; 
that it affords no reliable clue to what is moral, for the 
general judgments of public conscience as embodied in 
public opinion, or in statute law, have varied in the same 
country in different ages to the extent sometimes of abso- 
lute and irreconcUeable contradiction. That the individual 
conscience, so-called, varies in the same individual at dif- 
ferent periods of his life and under different conditions of 
health. That at the present moment the judgments of 
conscience are on most material points in direct conflict in 
different parts of the world. Two hundred and flfty years 
ago it was moral in England to believe in witches, and it 
was a moral act to kill a witch. To-day it is held immoral 
to believe in witchcraft ; to kill a witch would now be at 
law a criminal act. Witchcraft is so admittedly false that 
palmistry, conjuring, and fortune-telling are treated as 
punishable frauds. Yet from the supernatural point of 
view the reality of witchcraft is unquestionable, and the 
praiseworthiness of witchkilling is indisputable {vide 
Exodus xxii., 18; Leviticus xix., 26 — 31, xx., 27; Deut. 
xviii., 10, 11 ; 1 Sam. xxviii). And in some of the districts 
of England where school boards are yet without influence 
and where godless education has been prevented, the 
pious ignorant folk still believe in charms, wise women, 
and white and black magic. 

One hundred years ago it was moral to trade in slaves, 
to own slaves, and to breed slaves. Even twenty-five 
years ago it was moral to own and breed slaves in the 
United States of America. Pious Bristol slave-traders in 
the 18th century endowed churches from the profits of 
their commerce. To-day slave-holding is not only punish- 
able by law, but the theory of slavery is indignantly 
repudiated by all decent English folk. And yet super- 
naturalism maintained and legalised slavery (Leviticus 
XXV., 44 — 46). Wilberforoe, the English abolitionist, 
himself a professing Christian, noting that infidel France 
had set its negroes free, asked in the House of Oommons^ 
on February 11th, 1796: ** What would aoma l^>^^tt^ \^- 
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torian say in describiDg two great nations, the one accused 
of promoting anarchy and confusion and every human 
misery, yet giving liberty to the African ; the other 
country contending for religion, morality, and justice, yet 
obstinately continuing a system of cruelty and injustice?". 
In the American Congress, in 1790, the representative of 
South Carolina afi&rmed that the clergy did not condemn 
either slavery or the slave-trade, and Mr. Jackson, of 
Georgia, maintained that religion was not against slavery. 
On the 4th September, 1835, the Courier^ Charleston, 
South Carolina, reports that at the celebrated pro-slavery 
meeting held there, "the clergy of all denominations 
attended in a body, lending their sanction to the proceed- 
ings, and adding by their presence to the impressive cha- 
racter of the scene ". The rationalist asks, What was it 
that the consciences of these Christian men said on the sub- 
ject of slavery only fifty years ago? Even in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, William Lloyd Garrison, the abolitionist, though 
an earnest Christian, was shut out of Christian society; and 
the only building in that city of many churches in which 
he was at first allowed to publicly plead for the abolition 
of slavery was a hall owned by Abner Kneeland, an infidel 
who had been convicted and sent to gaol as a blasphemer. 
Why for centuries did Christians trade in slaves, if super- 
natural morality is dependent on the immutable judgments 
of a God-ordained conscience? Why, if slavery was defen- 
sible by supernatural moralists only twenty-five years ago, 
has it now become utterly indefensible ? 

In England it is immoral to marry the sister of your 
deceased wife, and the immorality is so clear and flagrant 
that any children born of such a marriage are bastardized, 
and in the event of an intestacy are excluded from sharing 
the property of either of the parents. In Canada it is 
moral to marry your deceased wife's sister, and the chil- 
dren are respected as legitimate. A few years ago a great 
supernaturalist, a leader in the religious body to which he 
belonged, an eloquent preacher, an otherwise good man, 
desired to marry his deceased wife's sister. It being 
immoral in this country he went abroad to another 
country where the act was moral, and there he married. 
The rationalist asks. How is this explicable from the super- 
natural standpoint? 
In any part of Great Britain or Ireland it is immoral to 
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have more than one wife, and the law will punish the 
parties to the union and put disabilities on the issue. In 
India, under British law, it is moral to have more than one 
wife, and the Christian law-courts sitting in London will 
recognise the children of that union. Christian super- 
naturalists will admit : That good men like Abraham had 
more than one wife ; that specially-rewarded men like 
David practised polygamy; but they say that this is an 
old practice, which, though once good, is no longer to be 
followed. 

In England it is clearly immoral for one man to prepare 
and use dynamite or other explosives so as to destroy the 
life and property of Englishmen. But in England it is as 
clearly moral for men in the Woolwich government 
laboratory to prepare and use similar explosives to blow 
to pieces people in Egypt, the Soudan, or elsewhere. The 
morality is vouched by the fact that an archbishop issues 
a special prayer to be offered in all the churches for the 
success of the expedition carrying the explosives. 

Belief is moral from the supernatural standpoint ; un- 
belief immoral and punishable. The rationalist says that 
the varying beliefs of the world are the natural result on 
organisation of transmitted traditions and present life-sur- 
roundings ; that beliefs are not criminal even when they 
are erroneous, and that wrong beliefs should be met by 
refutation, not by punishment^ 

The rationalist affirms that there are only two logical 
standpoints; one, that of submission of opinion to arbi- 
trary authority. This, in Christianity, is the position of 
the church of Eome. The other, that of tho assertion of 
the right and duty of private judgment! 

The Christian supematuralist has, in England, consider- 
ably modified, in recent times, his action on the immo- 
rality of unbelief. In the time of Lord Coke a Turk was 
an infidel with whom no agreement was binding. From 
the reign of William III., until late in the reign of 
George III., Unitarianism was a crime by act of Par- 
liament. 

Until late in the reign of George IV. Roman Catholicism 
was a crime punishable by law. Until 1859 a Jew was 
considered sufficiently wicked to be deprived of many 
civil rights. Two hundred and thirty years ago Quakers 
were immoral men, and as such were publiic^Vj Vtc^*^^^- 
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The supematuralist recommendB right conduct that you 
may be rewarded when you are dead. The rationalist 
recommends right conduct because in increasing the pre- 
sent total of human happiness you increase your own 
happiness now, and render future happiness more easily 
attainable by others. 

The£|e are only a few of many like-charactered illustra- 
tions which entide the rationalist to return on the super- 
naturalist the weight of the Eev. J. Llewellyn Davies' 
above-quoted contention. 
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HAS MAN A SOUL? 

By C. BRADLAUGH. 



The first step in this inquiry is to define what is meant 
by the word ** soul", and the initial difl&culty is that it 
is much easier to agree with theologians upon what is; 
not meant than upon what is meant. Sometimes ortho- 
dox talkers seem to confuse **soul" with **life" and 
** mind ", and they use " soul " or ** spirit '* as if 
expressing contrast with " matter ". To at least 
prevent, as much as possible, misapprehension of our 
own meaning, we shall try to define each word. 

Limiting here the use of the word " life " to the 
animal kingdom, it is defined to mean the total organic 
functional activity of each animal. Accepting this 
definition, **life ** will express a variable result not only 
in each individual, but in the same individual in child- 
hood, prime, or old age. Life is not an entity, it is the 
state of an organised body in which the organs perform 
their individual and collective functions. When all the 
organs do this efficiently, we call this state health ; 
when some of the organs fail, or do too much, we call 
this disease ; when all the organs permanently cease to 
perform their functions, we call this death. Life, then, 
is a state of the body ; health and disease are phases of 
life ; death is the termination of life. Life is the word 
by which we describe the result of a certain collocation ; 
but this does not imply that life can be predicated of 
any or all the components taken separately. By the 
life of an animal is meant the existence of that animal ; 
when dead, the animal no longer exists ; the substance 
of what was the animal thenceforth exists itv c^Jc^^x 
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modes, but the organism has ceased. The life of each 
animal is as distinct from that of each other animal as 
is the weight or size of each animal distinct from the 
weight and size of any other animal ; and the life of the 
animal no more exists after the animal has ceased than 
does the weight or the size of the animal exist, after its 
body is destroyed. The word ** life " used of an oyster, a 
lobster, a sheep, a horse, or of a human being, expresses 
in each case a state distinguishable in significance. Life 
is the special activity of each organised being ; the sum 
of the phenomena proper to organised bodies. George 
Henry Lewes says : ** Life is the functional activity of 
an organism in relation to its medium. Every part of a 
living organism is vital as pettaining to life : but no 
part has this life when isolated ; for life is the synthesis 
of all the parts.** Theologians sometimes seek to make 
contrasts between living animals and what they are 
pleased to term dead matter. Life is not a contrast to 
non-living substance, but a different condition of it. 

By the word " matter **, or " substance **, or " nature *', 
is intended the sum of all phenomena, actual, past, 
possible, and of all that is necessary for the happening 
of any and every phenomenon. 

The word ** force '* includes every phase of activity. 
Force does not express an entity, but is the word by 
which we account for, or rather the word by the use of 
which we avoid explaining, the activity of matter, or, as 
G. H. Lewes would write it, the activity of the felt. 
He says : *' All we know is feeling and changes of feel- 
ing. We class the felt apart from the changes, the one 
as matter, the other as force. The qualities of matter 
are our feelings ; the properties of matter are its quail- 
ties, viewed in reference to the effects of one body on 
another, rather than their effects on us. Both qualities 
and properties are forces, when considered as affecting 
changes.'* 

By the *' mind ** of any animal is meant the stmi of 
the remembered perceptions of that animal, and its, his, 
or her, thinkings on such perceptions. Says Max Moller : 
*< All consciousness begins with sensuous perception, 
with what we feel, and hear, and see **. " Out of this 
we construct what may be called conceptual knowledge.'* 
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' Thinking consists simply in addition and subtraction 
of precepts and concepts." 

Those who maintain the doctrine of what is called 
the immortality of the soul, contend for the existence 
of a living, thinking spirit, which, they say, is not the 
body, and which, they urge, will continue when the 
body has ceased. The burden of proving this ** soul " 
rests on those who maintain and assert it. It is clear 
that there is no identity between life and ** soul " ; 
life commences, varies, and ceases, in accordance 
with the growth, decay, and dissolution of the body. 
The orthodox contention for soul must be that its 
existence is independent of the body, and this 
shows that soul is not life. Nor is there any identity 
between mind and soul. All perception is dependent 
on the (bodily) perceptive ability and its exercise. All 
thought has some action of the bodily organism for its 
immediate antecedent and accompaniment. As the 
soul is not life, is not mind, and cannot be body, what 
is it ? To call it spirit, and to leave the word spirit 
undefined is to do nothing. Religionists talk to me of 
my ** soul ** ; that is, an individual soul continuing to 
exist, they say, with a continuing consciousness of per- 
sonal identity after " I " am dead. But if a baby two 
months old dies, what consciousness of personal identity 
continues in such a case ? Or, if an idiot from birtn 
dies at the age of eighteen : or if a person, sane until 
twenty, becomes insane, lives insane until forty, and 
then dies : in either of these two cases what is it that is 
suppose^ to be the personal identity which continues 
after death ? And what is meant by my " soul " living 
after ** I " am dead ? The word ** I " to me represents 
the bodily organism, its vital and mental activities. 
To tell me that my body dies and that yet my life 
continues is a contradiction in terms. To declare that 
my life has ended, but that I continue to think is to 
affirm a like contradiction. Religionists seem to think 
that they avoid the difficulty, or turn it upon us, by 
propounding riddles. They analyse the body, and, 
giving a list of what they call elementary substances, 
they say : Can oxygen think ? can carbon think ? can 
nitrogen think? and when they have triumplia.rLt.Vj 
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gone through the list, they add, that as none of these 
by itself can think, thought is not a result of matter^ 
but is a quality of soul. This reasoning at best only 
amounts to declaring ; ** We know what body is, but 
we know nothing of soul ; as we cannot understand 
how body, which we do know, can think, we therefore 
declare that it is soul, which we do not know, that does 
think." There is a still greater fault in this theological 
reasoning in favor of the soul, for it assumes, contrary 
to experience, that no quality or result can be found in 
a given combination which is not also discoverable in 
each or any of the modes, parts, atoms, or elements 
combined. Yet this is monstrously absurd. Sugar 
tastes sweet, but neither carbon, nor oxygen, nor 
hydrogen, separately tasted, exhibits sweetness; yet 
sugar is the word by which you describe a certain com- 
bination of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. I contend 
that the word ** soul", in relation to human, vital, and 
mental phenomena, occupies an analagous position to 
that which used "to be occupied by such words as 
** demon," "genii," «« gnome," "fairy," "gods," in 
relation to general physical phenomena. 

The ability to think is never found except as an 
ability of animal organisation, and the ability is always 
found higher or lower as the organisation is higher or 
lower : the exercise of this ability varies in childhood » 
youth, prime, and old age, and is promoted or hindered 
by climate, food, and mode of life ; yet the orthodox 
maintainers of soul require us to believe that the 
ability to think might be found without animal organi- 
sation, and might, nay will, exist independent of all 
vital conditions. They contend that what they call the 
soul will live when the human being has ceased to live ; 
but they do not explain whether it did live before the 
human being began to live. The orthodox contend 
that as what they call the elementary substances, taken 
separately, do not think, therefore man without a soul 
cannot think, and that as man does think he must have 
a soul. This argument, if valid at all, goes much too- 
far ; a trout thinks, a carp thinks, a rat thinks, a dog 
thinks, a horse thinks, and, by parity of reasoning, all 
these animals should have immortal souls. 
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It is sometimes urged that to deny the immortality 
of the soul is to reduce man to the level of the beast, 
but it is forgotten that mankind are not quite on a 
level. Take the savage, with lower jaw projecting far 
in advance, and compare him with Dante, Shakspere, 
Milton, or Voltaire. Take the Papuan and Plato ; the 
Esquimaux and Confucius ; and then ask whether it is 
possible to contend that all human beings have equal 
souls ? 

The orthodox man declares that my soul is spirit, 
that my body is matter ; that my soul has nothing in 
common with my body ; that it exists entirely in- 
dependently of my body ; that my soul lives after my 
body has ceased to live ; that, after my body has decayed, 
is disintegrated, and become absorbed in and com- 
mingled with the elements, my soul still continues 
uncorrupted and unaffected. But not a shadow of proof 
or even of reasonable explanation is offered in support 
of any clause in this declaration. The word ** spirit " 
is left utterly undefined. No sort of explanation is 
given of the nexus between the two alleged distinct 
existences, "body" and ** soul". Not a trace is suggested 
of **soul", otherwise than through what are admittedly 
material conditions. 

Those who allege that there is a -distinct ** soul " 
which is to live for ever should also explain whether 
or not this soul has always existed — i,e,y whether my 
soul existed prior to the commencement and clearly 
traceable growth of my body ? And where ? And for 
how long? If it did exist prior to my commence- 
ment in the womb, how was it then identifiable 
as my soul ? If prior to my body it was not so 
identifiable, how will it be identifiable after my 
body has ceased? If the soul existed prior to my 
body, had it always existed ? If yes, do you mean 
that each soul is eternal? That no soul has ever 
begun to be ? 

If you argue for the eternity of the soul, you deny God 

as universal creator; if you contend that soul commenced 

• or was commenced, you should also admit that it may 

finish or be finished. If the soul existed prior to my 

body, had it been waiting inactive, but ready to occupy 
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-my body ? And if yes, when did the occupation com- 
mence ? And was the soul always existing perfect and 
unimprovable? If after vitalisation the imbom child 
-dies, what becomes of the soul ? and what is it in such 
,a case that evidences that the particular soul had ever 
existed ? If after birth the baby dies before it thinks, 
though after it has breathed, where in this case is the 
trace of the soul ? If it should be conceded that my 
soul only began with my body, why is it to be main- 
tained that it will not cease with my body ? If, as is 
pretended, my ** soul " is not identifiable with my body, 
how is it that all intelledlual manifestations are afifected 
by my bodily condition, growth, health, decay? If 
the soul is immortal and immaterial, how is it that 
temporary pressure on the brain may paralyse and 
prevent all mental manifestation, and that fracture by a 
poker or by a bullet may annihilate the possibility of 
any further mental activity ? Henri Taine and Charles 
Darwin have very carefully noted for us the evidence 
of gradual growth of sensitive ability and of mind in 
children. Those who tell us of soul — which is, they 
say, not body, nor quality of body, nor result of body, 
nor influenced by body — should at least explain to us 
how it is that all manifestations which they say are 
peculiar to soul keep pace with, and are limited by, the 
development of body. 

What the orthodox claim under the word soul is 
really the totality of mental ability — founded in per- 
ception — and its exercise ; dependent, first, on the 
perceptive ability of the perceiver, and, secondly, on 
the range of the activity of such ability. Even two 
individuals of similar perceptive ability may have a 
varied store of perceptions, and later perceptions in 
each case, even of identical phenomena, may in con- 
sequence have different values. The memory of per- 
ception, comparison of and distinguishment between 
perceptions, thoughts upon and concepts as to percep- 
tions, memory, comparison and distinguishment of all 
or any of these, the various mental processes included 
in doubting, believing, reasoning, willing, etc., all these 
— which I contend are the consequences of vital 
organisation, commence with it, are strengthened and 
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iveakened, and, which I maintain, cease with it — are 
included by the orthodox under the word ** soul *'• 
None ^ of the orthodox, and few of the spiritualists, 
•contend that the " memory " of the rat, the cow, or the 
horse is to survive the decease of rat, cow, and horse. 
Scarcely anyone is hardy enough to maintain that the 
:ghost of the thinking sheep persists with active thought 
after the slaughter-house and dinner of roast mutton. 
Yet if one range of animal mental ability is to be 
-classified as immortal, why not all? Why claim im- 
mortality for the " soul " of the idiot, and deny it to the 
thought, memory, reason, faith, doubt, and will of the 
retriever ? None claim immortality for the brightness 
of the steel when oxidation has so disfigured the 
surface that rust has superseded all brilliance; none 
claim immortality for the sweet odor of the rose wh^ 
the vegetable mass emits only unpleasant smells and 
-exhibits unsightly rottenness ; none claim immortality 
for the color of the beautiful lily decayed and withered 
away. Those who claim immortality for what they 
<:all the " soul " should first clearly define it, and then 
at least try to prove that the attributes they claim 
for soul are not the attributes of what we know as 
living body. 

The word " mind " describes all the possible states of 
<:onsciousness of each animal ; but as after its death 
there is no longer in that case any continuing animal, 
so neither is there any possibly continuing mind. But 
it is only in connexion with the mental and vital pro- 
cesses that there is any shadow of attempt by theologians 
to in any fashion identify soul, and therefore when life * 
has ceased and consciousness is consequently no longer, 
there is not even the faintest trace of aught remaining 
to which the word " soul " can with any reasonableness 
be applied from the theological standpoint. Dr. John 
Drysdale says : " The mind, looked at in its complete 
state, in its unity, personality, obedience to laws of 
its own, apparent spontaneity of action and controlling 
power over the body, and in the total dissimilarity of 
all its phenomena from all known bodily and materiai. 
^fleets, has been almost universally ^"s^cr^^^ ^.^ ^^^^'^x 
working of an immaterial substaixce a^-^^dk. \.^ ov^^^xi^ss^ 
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matter. But such a substance is quite as hypothetical 
as the potentiality of mind lying in matter, and hence 
it explains nothing ; whereas, if we grant the possibility 
of consciousness as a concomitant of certain material 
changes, the peculiarities of mind as an action or function 
require no further explanation than the conditions of 
those changes " ; and, he adds, " it may be held proved 
in physiology that for every feeling, every thought, and 
every volition, a correlative change takes place in the 
nerve-matter, and, given this special change in every 
respect identical, a similar state of circumstances will 
always arise; that this process occupies time, that it 
requires a due supply of oxygenated blood, that it is 
interrupted or destroyed by whatever impairs the in- 
tegrity of the nerve-matter, and, lastly, it is exhausted 
by its own activity and requires rest." 

** If," says the same writer, ** the mind is merely a 
function of the material organism, it must necessarily 
perish with it. If mind and life are a compound of 
matter and some diffused ethereal spiritual substance, 
then at death a personal continuance is equally impos- 
sible. If mind is a spirit at all, it must be a definite,, 
indivisible piece of spiritual substance ; and if naturally 
indestructible and immortal as the personal human 
individual, it must be equally so in all individuals which 
display mind. Now, it is too late in the day to require 
a single sentence in proof of the existence of mind in 
animals ; therefore, if the possession of mind naturally 
involves the immortality of the soul, the latter must be 
y. shared equally with the animals who certainly also 
possess the conscious Ego"; and Dr. J. Drysdale 
maintains that mind is essentially of the same nature 
in animals and in man, although of higher and wider 
scope in the latter, and that in all cases mind is a 
function of organised matter and necessarily perishes 
when that organisation ceases. 

In all animals the living brain is essential to all 
phases of thought. The thought-ability of any animal 
is always in precise proportion to the perfection and 
activity of the brain. The power of developing thought 
grows, diminishes, and ceases, the cessation always 
being complete when the brain ceases to perform its 
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vital functions. If the brain is injured the thought- 
ability is impaired, the thinking deranged. Yet who 
to-day would think it wise or necessary, with evidence 
of aberration of thought resulting from local injury, to 
treat it as a case of demoniacal possession ? 

One other difficulty in the discussion of this question 
is that new discoveries are not taken into account by 
our spiritual antagonists in estimating the value of old 
formiUas. Two thousand three hundred years ago 
demonology had not yet passed into the region of fable* 
Socrates spoke of the soul as if it had been specially 
infused into the body by the Gods, and declared ** that 
the soul which resides in thy body can govern it at 
pleasure"; but such discoveries have since been made 
in physiology and psychology that were Socrates alive 
to-day Aristodemus might now well make answers to 
the old Greek sage which were then impossible. Plato, 
too, contended for the immortality of the human soul, 
but under cover of this line of reasoning he also offered 
proof that the world was an animal and had a like soul. 
Plato's orthodox admirers to-day carefully avoid Plato's 
presentation of the earth as an animal with an immortal 
soul. David Masson attributes to Auguste Comte the 
first open and clear adoption of a position on the soul 
question which rendered evasion difficult. " Previous 
physiological psychologists, including phrenologists, had 
generally shrunk from the extreme to which Aeir oppo- 
nents had said they were committed. They had kept 
up the time-honored distinction between mind and body ; 
they had used language implying a recognition of some 
unknown anima, or vital principle, concealed behind the 
animal organism ; some of them had even been anxious 
to vindicate their belief in the immateriality or trans- 
cendental nature of this principle. But Comte ended 
all that shilly-shallying. Mind, he said, is the name for 
the functions of brain and nerve ; mind is brain and 
nerve. This destroyed, that ceases." 

In his ** Enigmas of Life " William Rathbone Greg 
concedes that ** visible and ascertainable phenomena 
give no countenance to the theory of a future or spiritual 
life ". He urges that a sense of identity, a cQr\s»c>v:s^^ 
continuity of the Ego, is an essexi\Aa\ ^'kky^xv^. ^*^ *^^^ 
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doctrine, and Mr. Greg speaks of this as accounting for 
" the astonishing doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
which has so strangely and thoughtlessly found its way 
into the popular creed. The primitive parents or con- 
gealers of that creed — ^whoever they may have been-^ 
innocent of all science, and oddly muddled in their meta- 
physics, but resolute in their conviction that the same 
persons who died here should be, in very deed, the same 
who should rise hereafter — systematised their anticipa- 
tions into the notion that the grave should give up its 
adlual inmates for their ordained transformation and their 
allotted fate. The current notion of the approaching 
end of the world, no doubt helped to blind them to the 
vulnerability, and indeed the fatal self-contradic5lions, 
of the form in which they had embodied their faith. 
Of course, if they had taken time to think, or if the 
Fathers of the Church had been more given to thinking 
in the rigid meaning of the word, they would have dis- 
covered that this special form rendered that faith 
absurd, indefensible, and virtually impossible. They 
did not know, or they never considered, that the buried 
body soon dissolves into its elements, which, in the 
course of generations and centuries, pass into other 
combinations, form part of other living creatures, feed 
and constitute countless organisations one after another ; 
so that when the graves are summoned * to give up 
the dead that are in them,' and the sea * the dead that / 
are in it,' they will be called on to surrender what they 
no longer possess, and what no supernatural power can 
give back to them. It never occurred to those creed 
makers, who thus took upon themselves to carnalise an 
idea into a fadl, that for every atom that once went to 
make up the body they committed to the earth, there 
would be scores of claimants before the Great Day of 
Account ; and that even Omnipotence could scarcely 
be expecfled to make the same component part be in 
two or ten places at once. The original human frames, 
therefore, could not he had when, as supposed, they would 
be wanted." And in his ** Creed of Christendom" he 
writes : ** Appearances all testify to the reality and 
permanence of death ; a fearful onus of proof lies upon 
those who contend that these appearances are decep- 
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tive. When we interrogate the vast universe of organi- 
sation, we see not simply life and death, but gradually 
growing life and gradually approaching death. After 
death, all that we have ever known of man is gone ; all 
we have ever seen of him is dissolved into its component ! 
elements ; it does not disappear so as to leave us at 
liberty to imagine that it may have gone to exist else- 
where, but is acflually used up as materials for other 
purposes/* There is one alleged ** indication of im- 
mortality" which Mr. Greg twice repeats, and to which 
we will offer a word of reply. His statement is as 
follows : 

" I refer to that spontaneous, irresistible, and, perhaps, 
nearly universal, feeling we all experience on watching, 
just after death, the body of someone we have in- . 
timately known ; the convidlion, I mean (a sense, a 
consciousness, an impression which you have to fight 
against if you wish to disbelieve or shake it off) that the form 
lying there is not the Ego you have loved. It does not 
produce the effecfl of that person's personality. You 
miss the Ego though you have the frame. The visible 
Presence only makes more vivid the sense of a(5lual 
Absence. Every feature, every substance, every phe- 
nomenon is there, and is unchanged. You have seen 
the eyes as firmly closed, the limbs as motionless, the 
breath almost as imperceptible, the face as fixed and 
expressionless before, in sleep or in trance, without the 
same peculiar sensation. The impression made is in- . 
definable, and is not the result of any conscious pro- 
cess of thought — that that body, quite unchanged to 
the eye, is not, and never was your friend-— the Ego 
you were conversant with ; and that his or her in- 
aividuality was not the garment before you pliis a. 
galvanic current; that, in fadl, the Ego you knew once 
and seek still, was not that — is not there. And if not then^ .. 
it must be elsewhere or nowhere ; and ' nowhere,' I believe» . 
modern science will not suffer us to predicate of either ■ 
force or substance that once has been." 

Undoubtedly the dead body is not the living humaa 
being you loved. It has ceased to live. Every phe- 
nomenon is not there unchanged, the whole ot \!aft."*o^^^ 
phenomena are wanting ; these \s a cotsv^eXfe Owasv^^^^ 
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far as organic fundlional a<5livity is concerned. Even 
the body itself is not quite unchanged to the eye. 
There is in most cases, and especially to skilled vision, 
an easily detecflible difference between a living man and 
a corpse. To say that the Ego is not there, and if not 
there must be elsewhere, is to use an absurd phrase. 
Take an ordinary drinking-glass and crush it into 
powder, or shatter it into fragments, the drinking-glass 
is not there, nor is it elsewhere ; the combination which 
made up drinking-glass no longer exists. Ego does not 
denote body only, it denotes living body with personal 
chara(5leristics. Take a bright steel blade, let the sur- 
face be oxidised, and the brightness is no longer there, 
nor is it elsewhere ; it is only that the conditions which 
were resultant in brightness no longer exist. 

It used to be the fashion to argue at one time as if 
the majority of, if not the whole of, the human race 
accepted, without doubt, the dogma of the immortality 
of the soul ; but such a contention is to-day utterly im- 
possible. Strauss, Biichner, Haeckel, Clifford, and a 
host of others, take ground as representatives of thou- 
sands of heterodox Europeans, and even in the pulpit 
itself orthodoxy is suspect. The Reverend Edward 
White declares the ** natural eternity of souls as a 
positive dogma to be destitute of all evidence from 
nature or revelation ", and he refers to "scientific bio- 
logists of the first rank, who, after careful study of the 
phenomena of brain -production and mind -evolution 
throughout living nature, and of the phenomena of waste 
aiid destruction in unfinished organisms, declare it to 
b^ the height of absurdity to maintain " this immortality 
doctrine ; and Mr. White reminds us that 480 millions 
of Buddhists on the continent of Asia all believe in the 
•'extinction of individual being". It is only fair, how- 
ever, to add here that scholars still dispute as to whether 
or not " nirvana " should be read as meaning annihila- 
tion. 

A quotation from Dr. Henry Maudsley may fitly 

terminate this brief essay: "To those who cannot 

conceive that any organisation of matter, however com- 

jdete, should be capable of such exalted futicflions as 

those which sue called mental, is it really more con- 
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ceivable that any organisation of matter can be the 
mechanical instrument of the complex manifestations 
of an immaterial mind ? It is strangely overlooked by 
many who write on this matter that the brain is not a 
dead instrument, but a living organ, with fun(5lions of 
a higher kind than those of any other bodily organ, 
insomuch as its organic nature and structure far surpass 
those of any other organs. What, then, are those 
functions if they are not mental ? No one thinks it 
necessary to assume an immaterial liver behind the 
hepatic structure, in order to account for its functions. 
But so far as the nature of nerve and the complex 
structure of the cerebral convolutions exceed in dignity 
the hepatic elements and structure, so far must the 
material functions of the brain ebcceed those of the 
liver. Men are not sufficiently careful to ponder the 
wonderful operations of which matter is capable, or 
to reflect on the changes effected by it which are 
continually before their eyes. Are the properties of a 
chemical compound less mysterious essentially because 
of the familarity with which we handle them? Con- 
sider the seed dropped into the ground ; it swells with 
germinating energy, bursts its integuments, sends up- 
wards a delicate shoot, which grows into a stem, putting 
forth in due season its leaves and flowers. And yet all 
these processes are operations of matter, for it is not 
thought necessary to assume an immaterial or spiritual 
plant which effects its purposes through the agency of 
the material structure which we observe. Surely there 
are here exhibited properties of matter wonderful enough 
to satisfy anyone of the powers that may be inherent in 
it. Are we, then, to believe that the highest and most 
complex development of organic structure is not capable 
of even more wonderful operations ? Would you have 
the human body, which is a microcosm containing all the 
forms and powers of matter, organised in the most delicate 
and complex manner, to possess lower powers than those 
forms of matter exhilDit separately in nature ? Trace the 
gradual development of the nervous system through the 
animal series, from its first germ to its most comQle-K. 
evolution, and let it be declared at wKal^ovQ.\.\\.'s^^^^«^ 
loses all its inherent properties a.s \\N\Ti.% s\xNa.cX\vx^^ ^as^^ 
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becomes the mere mechanical instrument of a spiritual 
entity. In what animal, or in what class of animals, 
does the immaterial principle abruptly intervene, and 
supersede the agency of matter, becoming the entirely 
distinct cause of a similar, though more^ exalted, order 
of phenomena ? The burden of proving that the dcus ex 
ntachind of a spiritual entity intervenes somewhere, and 
where it intervenes, clearly lies upon those who make 
the assertion, or who need the hypothesis. They are 
not justified in arbitrarily fabricating a hypothesis 
entirely inconsistent with experience of the orderly 
development of nature, which even postulates a domain 
of natiure that human senses cannot take any cognisance 
of, and in then calling upon those who reject their 
assumption to disprove it." 



IS THERE A GODf 

By CHAELES BEADLAUGH. 



The initial difficulty is in defining the word " Qt)d ". It is 
equally impossible to intelligently affirm or deny any pro- 
position unless there is at least an understanding, on the 
part of the affirmer or denier, of the meaning of every 
word used in the proposition. To me the word "God" 
standing alone is a word without meaning. I find the 
word repeatedly used even by men of education and refine- 
ment, and who have won reputation in special directions of 
research, rather to illustrate their ignorance than to ex- 
plain their knowledge. Various sects of Theists do affix 
arbitrary meanings to the word " God ", but often these 
meanings are in their terms self-contradictory, and usually 
the definition maintained by one sect of Theists more or 
less contradicts the definition put forward by some other 
sect. With the Unitarian Jew, the Trinitarian Christian, 
the old Polytheistic Greek, the modem Universalist, or the 
Calvinist, tne word "God" will in each case be intended 
to express a proposition absolutely irreconcilable with those 
of the other sects. In this brief essay, which can by no 
means be taken as a complete answer to the question 
which forms its title, I will for the sake of argument take 
the explanation of the word " God " as given with great 
carefulness by Dr. Bobert Flint, Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Edinburgh, in two works directed by 
him against Atheism. He defines God (" Antitheistio 
Theories," p. 1,) as "a supreme, self -existent, omnipotent, 
omnisoiant, righteous and benevolent being who is dis- 
tinct ftpim and independent of what he has created " ; and 
("Theism", p. 1,) as "a self-existent, eternal being, in- 
finite in power and wisdom, and perfect in holiness an.dL 
goodness, the maker of heaven and eaxtV % ^sAV^. V^^ 
"the creator and preserver ot natux^^ ^^^ ^^'^^^r^crt^- 
nationa, the ieavenly father and ^u4ge ol xoss^'*'* % ^- ^^'»» 
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** one infinite personal " ; (p. 42,) " the one infinite being '' 
"who **is a person — is a free and loving^intelligence" ; 
(p. 59,) "the creator, preserver, and ruler of all finite 
beings"; (p. 65,) "not only the ultimate cause, but the 
supreme intelligence"; and (p. 74,) "the supreme moral 
intelligence is an unchangeable being ". That is, in the 
above statements " God " is defined by Professor Flint to 
be : A suprefne, self-existenty the one infinite^ eternal, omni- 
potent, omniscienty unchangedbley righteous, and benevolent, per- 
sonal heinffj creator and preserver of nature, maker of heaven 
and earth; who is distinct from and independent of what he has 
created, who is a free, loving, supreme, moral intelligence, the 
governor of nations, the heavenly father and judge of man. 

The two volumes, published by William Blackwood and 
Son, from which this definition has been collected, form the 
Baird Lectures in favor of Theism for the yeeirs 1876 and 
1877. %f Professor Flint has a well-deserved reputation as a 
clfi^^hJTiVftr and writer of excellent ability as a Theistic 
advocate. I trust, therefore, I am not acting unfairly in 
criticising his definition. "M-y first objection is, that to me 
the definition is on the face of it so self-contradictory that 
a negative answer must be given to the question. Is there 
such a God ? The association of the word " supreme " with 
the word " infinite " as descriptive of a " personal being " 
is utterly confusing. "Supreme" can only be used as 
expressing comp£iri|Mi between the being to whom it is 
applied, and some<ttlLer being with whom that " supreme " 
being is assumed to have possible points of comparison and 
is then compared. But " the one infinite being " cannot be 
compared with any other infinite being, for the wording of 
the definition excludes the possibility of any other infinite 
being, nor could the infiiite being — for the word "one" 
may be dispensed with, as two infinite beings are unthink- 
able — bo compared with any finite being. " Supreme " is 
an adjectiiire of relation and is totally inapplicable to " the 
infinite ". It can only be applied to one of two or more 
finites, "Supreme" with "omnipotent" is pleonastic. 
If it is said that the word "supreme" is nowjMjeperly 
used to distinguish between the Creator and the created, 
the governor and that which is governed, then it is clear 
that the word "supreme" would have been an inappli- 
cable word of description to " the one incite being " prior 
to creation, and this would involve tW dfeviai^.lvQii thQ.t the 
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exact description of the unchangeable has been properly 
changed, which is an absurdity. The definition affirms 
"creation", that is, affirms " God'* existing prior to such 
creation — Le.^ then the sole existence; but the word 
*' supreme " could not then apply. An existence cannot be 
described as "highest'* when there is none other ; there- 
fore, none less high. The word " supreme" as a word of 
description is absolutely contradictory of Monism. Yet 
Professor Flint himself says ("Anti-Theistic Theories", 
p. 132), " that reason, when in quest of an ultimate expla- 
nation of things, imperatively demands unity, and that only 
a Monistic theory of the universe can deserve the name of 
a philosophy ". Professor Flint has given no explanation 
of the meaning he attaches to the word " self -existent ". 
Nor, indeed, as he given any explanation of any of his 
words of description. By self-existent I mean that to which 
you cannot conceive antecedent. By "infinite" I mean 
immeasura»bl^illimi table, indefinable ; i,e,^ that of which I 
cannot predick£er extensibn, or limitation of extension. By 
",eternal " I mean illimitable, indefinable, i.e.^ that of which 
I cannot predicate limitation of duration or progression of 
duration. 

" Nature " is with me the same as " universe ", the same 
as " existence " ; i,e,j I mean by it : The totality of all 
phsonomena, and of all that has been, is, cg;may be neces- 
sary for the happening of each and every pnl^omenon. It 
is fromthe very terms of the definition, self-existent, etemali 
infinite. I cannot think of nature commencement, discon- 
tinuity, or creation. I am unable to think backward to the 
possibility of existence not having been. I cannot think 
forward to the possibility of existence ceasing to be. I have 
no meaning for the word " create " except to denote change 
of condition. Origin of "universe" is to me absolutely 
unthinkable. Sir William Hamilton (" LeMlj^s and Dis- 
cussions," p. 610) affirms : that when aware ^na new ap- 
pearance we are utterly unable to conceive that There has 
originated any new existence ; that we are utterly ui^able to 
think that the complement of existence has ever been either 
Jncreased or diminished ;. that we can neither conceive no- 
thing becoming something, or something becoming nothing* 
Professor Flint'js definition affirms "God" ^•^eiv^^xxvs;^';^'' ^^"v 
tinct from, and independeoat ol, w\i«i\.\ift\va.'9. ox^^X^V'' -^V^"* 
wlXkt can su.oh,woti» mean 'wk^iL "vxa^^ ol >iJaft '''' 'Yofcaxw^^ 
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Does '' distinct from " mean separate from ? Does the 
'' universe '' existing distinct from God mean in addition to ? 
and in other place than ? or, have the words no meaning ? 
Of all words in Professor Flint's definition, which would 
be appropriate if used of human beings, I mean the 
same as I should mean if I used the same words in the 
highest possible degree of any human being. Here I 
maintain the position taken by John Stuart Mill in his 
examination of Sir W. Hamilton (p. 122). Righteous- 
ness and benevolence are two of the words of descrip- 
tion included in the definition of this creator and governor 
of nations. But is it righteous and benevolent to create 
men and govern nations so that the men act crimi- 
nally and the nations seek to destroy one another in 
war? Professor Flint does not deny (** Theism," p. 256) 
** that God could have originated a sinless moral system ", 
and he adds : '^ I have no doubt that God has actually made 
many moral beings who are certain never to oppose their 
own wills to his, or that he might, if he had so pleased, have 
created only such angels as were sure to keep their first 
estate ". But it is inaccurate to describe a *' God " as right- 
eous or benevolent who, having the complete power to 
originate a sinless moral system, is admitted to have origi- 
nated a system in which sinfulness and immorality were 
not only left possible, but have actually, in consequence of 
God's rule and government, become abundant. It cannot 
be righteous for the '^ omnipotent " to be making human 
beings contrived and designed by his omniscience so as to 
be fitted for the commission of sin. It cannot be benevo- 
lent in " God " to contrive and create a hell in which he is 
to torment the human beings who have sinned because 
made by him in sin. " God ", if omnipotent and omnis- 
cient, could just as easily, and much more benevolently, 
have contrived that there should, nev6|^ be any sinners, and, 
therefore, never any need for hjpjlpor torment. 

The Eev. E. A. Armstrong, with whom I debated this 
question, says :— 

*** Either,' argues Mr. Bradlaugh, in effect, *Q^d could 
make a world without suffering, or he could not. If he 
could and did not, he is not all-good. If he could not, he 
is not all-powerful.' The reply is. What do you mean by 
aJ2'powerivl? It you mean having power to reconcile 
thinga in themselyea contradictory, 'wq 4.o tioX. \xo\^ \Ja»»\» 
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God is all-powerful. But a humanity, from the first en- 
303dng immunity from suffering, and yet possessed of no- 
bility of character, is a self -contradictory conception." 

That is, Mr. Armstrong thinks that a ''sinless moral 
system from the first is a self -contradictory conception ". 

It is difficult to think a loving governor of nations 
arranging one set of cannibals to eat, and another set of 
human beings to be eaten by their fellow-men. It is im« 
possible to think a loving creator and governor contriving 
a human being to be born into the world the pre-natca 
victim of transmitted disease. It is repugnant to reason 
to affirm this "free loving supreme moral intelligence" 
planning and contriving the enduring through centuries of 
criminal classes, plague-spots on civilisation. 

The word ''unchangeable " contradicts the word "crea- 
tor". Any theory of creation must imply some period 
when the being was not yet the creator, that is, when yet 
the creation was not performed, and the act of creation 
must in such case, at any rate, involve temporary or 
permanent change in the mode of existence of the being 
creating. So, too, the words of description " governor of 
nations" are irreconcileable with the description "un- 
changeable ", applied to a being alleged to have existed 
prior to the creation of the "nations", and therefore, 
of course, long before any act of government could be 
exercised. 

To speak of an infinite personal being seems to me pure 
contradiction of terms. All attempts to think "person" 
involve thoughts of the limited, finite, conditioned. To 
describe this infinite personal being as distinct from some 
thing which is postulated as "what he has created" is 
only to emphasise the contradiction, rendered perhaps still 
more marked when the infinite personal being is described 
as "intelligent". 

The Bev. IL Ajj^U^istong, in a prefatory note to the 
report of his^ debab) with myself on the question "Is it 
reasonable to worship God?", says: "I have ventured 
upon alleging an intelligent cause of the phaonomena of 
the universe, in spite of the fact that in several of his 
writings Mr. Bradlaugh has described intelligence as itxL- 
plying limitations. But though intftlV\^<&T\Rft,«»»"^KsvaNR^^^ 

us in man, is always ]ledge4Vwi^\lm^Am\\»> ^^^^ 

ouliyr in eonceiving each. aii<3L e^et^ "Sisssi^i ^^ x«aiss^^*=^* 
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that case the essential conception of intelligence remains 
the same precisely, although the change of conditions 
revolutionises its mode of working." This, it seems to 
me, is not accurate. The word intelligence can only be 
accurately used of man, as in each case meaning the 
totality of mental ability, its activity and result. If you 
eliminate in each case all possibilities of mental ability 
there is no "conception of intelligence" left, either essential 
or otherwise. If you attempt to remove the limits, that 
is the organisation, the intelligence ceases to be thinkable. 
It is unjustifiable to talk of " change of conditions " when 
you remove the word intelligence as a word of application 
to man or other thinking animal, and seek to apply the 
word to the unconditionable. 

As an Atheist I affirm one existence, and deny the possi- 
bility of more than one existence ; by existence meaning, 
as I have already stated, "the totality of all pha)nomena, 
and of all that has been, is, or may be necessary for the 
happening of any and every phsenomenon ". This exist- 
ence I know in its modes, each mode being distinguished 
in thought by its qualities. By "mode" I mean each 
cognised condition; that is, each pheenomenon or aggre- 
gation of phfiQnomena. By "quality" I mean each charac- 
teristic by which in the act of thinking I distinguish. 

The distinction between the Agnostic and the Atheist 
is that either the Agnostic postulates an unknowable, or 
makes a blank avowal of general ignorance. The Atheist 
does not do either ; there is of course to him much that 
is yet unknown, every effort of inquiry brings some of this 
within reach of knowing. With " the unknowable " con- 
ceded, all scientific teaching would be illusive. Every real 
scientist teaches without reference to "God" or "the 
imknowable". If the words come in as part of the 
yesterday habit still clinging to-day, the scientist conducts 
his experiments as though the words were not. Every 
operation of life, of commerce, of war, of statesmanship, 
is dealt with as though God were non-existent. The 
general who asks God to give him victory, and who thftnks 
God for the conquest, would be regeirded as a lunatic by 
his Theistic brethren, if he placed the smallest reliance 
on God's omnipotence as a factor in winning the fight. 
Cannon, ^^unpowder, shot, shell, dynamite, provision, men, 
horses, means of transport, the value ot t\ieBG «^ ^«\i«aaX^^^ 
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then the help of " God " is added to -what is enough with- 
out God to secure the triumph. The surgeon who in 
performing some delicate operation relied on God instead 
of his instruments — the physician who counted on the 
unknowable in his prescription — these would have poor 
clientele even amongst the orthodox; save the peculiar 
people the most pious would avoid their surgical or 
medical aid. The **God" of the Theist, the "unknowa- 
ble " of the Agnostic, are equally opposed to the Atheistic 
affirmation. The Atheist enquires as to the unknown, 
affirms the true, denies the untrue. The Agnostic knows 
not of any proposition whether it be true or false. 

Pantheists affirm one existence, but Pantheists declare 
that at any rate some qualities are infinite, e,g.^ that 
existence is infinitely intelligent. I, as an Atheist, can 
only think qualities of phsenomena. I know each phseno- 
menon by its qualities. I know no qualities except as the 
qualities of some phsenomenon. 

So long as the word ** God" is undefined I do not deny 
** God ". To the question, Is there such a God as defined 
by Professor Flint, I am compelled to give a negative 
reply. If the word ** God " is intended to affirm Dualism, 
then as a Monist I negate '* God ". 

The attempts to prove the existence of God may be 
divided into three classes; — 1. Those which attempt to 
prove the objective existence of God from the subjective 
notion of necessary existence in the human mind, or fro^ 
the assumed objectivity of space and time, interpreted as 
the attributes of a necessary substance. 2. Those which 
** essay to prove the existence of a supreme self-existent 
cause, from the mere fact of the existence of the world by 
the application of the principle of causality, starting with 
the postulate of any single existence whatsoever, the world, 
or anything in the world, and proceeding to argue back- 
wards or upwards, the existence of one supreme cause is 
held to be regressive inference from the existence of these 
effects ". But it is enough to answer to .these attempts, 
that if a supreme existence were so demonstrable, that 
bare entity would not be identifiable with **God". "A 
demonstration of a primitive source of existence is of no 
formal theological value. It is an absolute zero " 

3. The argument from desvga^ ox ^\^'^\a^C\ap^>^s^ 
the fitness of means to axx ^ui, \m^y«i^i "^ "^^ ^'^a-i 
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architect ot deeigner. Or, from the order in the universe, 
indicating, it is said, an orderer or lawgiver, whose intelli- 
gence we thus discern. 

But this argument is a failure, because from finite 
instances differing in character it assumes an infinite cause 
absolutely the same for all. Divine unity, divine per- 
sonality, are here utterly unproved. " Why should we rest 
in our inductive inference of one designer from the alleged 
pheenomena of design, when these are claimed to be so 
varied and so complex ? " 

If the inference from design is to avail at all, it must 
avail to show that all the pheenomena leading to misery 
and mischief, must have been designed and intended by a 
being finding pleasure in the production and maintenance 
of this misery and mischief. If the alleged constructor of 
the universe is supposed to have designed one beneficent 
result, must he not equally be supposed to have designed 
all results? And if the inference of benevolence and 
goodness be valid for some instances, must not the in- 
ference of malevolence and wickedness be equally valid 
from others ? If, too, any inference is to be drawn from 
the illustration of organs in animals supposed to be 
specially contrived for certain results, what is the inference 
to be drawn from the many abortive and incomplete organs, 
muscles, nerves, etc., now known to be traceable in man 
and other animals ? What inference is to be drawn from 
each instance of deformity or malformation? But the 
argument from design, if it proved anything, would at the 
most only prove an arranger of pre-existing material ; it 
in no sense leads to the conception of an originator of 
substance. 

There is no sort of analogy between a finite artificer 
arranging a finite mechanism and an alleged divine creator 
originating all existence. From an alleged product you 
are only at liberty to infer a producer after having seen a 
similar product actually produced. 
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This essay is issued in the hope that it may succeed in 
removing some of the many prejudices prevalent, not only 
against the actual holders of Atheistic opinions, but also 
against those wrongfully suspected of Atheism. Men who 
have been famous for depth of thought, for excellent wit, or 
great genius, have been recklessly assailed as Atheists by 
those who lack the high qualifications against which the 
malice of the calumniators was directed. Thus, not only 
have Voltaire and Paine been, without ground, accused of 
Atheism, but Bacon, Locke, and Bishop Berkeley himself, 
have, amongst others, been denounced by thoughtless or 
unscrupulous pietists as inclining to Atheism, the ground 
for the accusation being that they manifested an inclination 
to push human thought a little in advance of the age in 
which they lived. 

It is too often the fashion with persons of pious reputation 
to speak in unmeasured language of Atheism as favoring 
immorality, and of Atheists as men whose conduct is neces- 
sarily vicious, and who have adopted Atheistic views as a 
desperate defiance against a Deity justly offended by the 
badness of their lives. Such persons urge that amongst the 
proximate causes of Atheism are vicious training, immoral 
and profligate companions, licentious living and the like. 
Dr. John Pye Smith, in his "Instructions on Christian 
Theology", goes so far as to declare that "nearly all the 
Atheists upon record have been men of extremely debauched 
and vile conduct". Such language from the Christian 
advocate is not surprising, but there are others who, while 
professing great desire for the spread of Freethought and 
having pretensions to rank amongst acute ^xjA N&^^t^^ 
thinkers, declare Atheism impxacticibYe^ ^xi^ V^^ ^fc-^OttiSisj?* 
cold, barren, and negative, ^^ceptVn^lo e^xfe. oS. 'Cas^ '8;ioa^^ 
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allegations, I maintain that thoughtful Atheism affords 
greater possibility for human happiness than any system 
yet based on, or possible to be founded on, Theism, and 
that the lives of true Atheists must be more virtuous — be- 
cause more human — than those of the believers in Deity, the 
humanity of the devout believer often finding itself neutral- 
ised by a faith with which that humanity is necessarily in 
constant collision. The devotee piling the faggots at the 
auto da fe of a heretic, and that heretic his son, might not- 
withstanding be a good father in every other respect (see 
Deuteronomy xiii, 6 — lo). Heresy, in the eyes of the 
believer, is highest criminality, and outweighs all claims of 
family or affection. 

Atheism, properly understood, is no mere disbelief: is in 
no wise a cold, barren negative ; it is, on the contrary, a 
hearty, fruitful affirmation of all truth, and involves the 
positive assertion of action of highest humanity. 

Let Atheism be fairly examined, and neither condemned — 
its defence unheard — on the ex parte slanders of some of the 
professional preachers of fashionable orthodoxy, whose 
courage is bold enough while the pulpit protects the sermon, 
but whose valor becomes tempered with discretion when a 
free platform is afforded and discussion claimed; nor mis- 
judged because it has been the custom to regard Atheism 
as so unpopular as to render its advocacy impolitic. The 
best policy against all prejudice is to firmly advocate the 
truth. The Atheist does not say " There is no God '*, but 
he says: ** I know not what you mean by God ; I am with- 
out idea of God ; the word * God * is to me a sound convey- 
ing no clear or distinct affirmation. I do not deny God, 
because I cannot deny that of which I have no conception, 
and the conception of which, by its affirmer, is so imperfect 
that he is unable to define it to me. If, however, * God * 
is defined to mean an existence other than the existence 
of which I am a mode, then I deny * God *, and affirm that it 
is impossible such *God* can be. That is, I affirm one 
existence, and deny that there can be more than one.** The 
Pantheist also affirms one existence, and denies that there 
can be more than one; but the distinction between the 
P&Dtheisi and the Atheist is, that the Pantheist affirms 
inBnite attiibutea for existence, while the ktheVst \iiaiQtain.s 
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that attributes are the characteristics of mode — ue,, the 
diversities enabling the conditioning in thought. 

When the Theist affirms that his God is an existence 
other than, and separate from, the so-called material uni- 
verse, and when he invests this separate, hypothetical exis- 
tence with the several attributes of personaUty, omniscience, 
omnipresence, omnipotence, eternity, infinity, immutability, 
and perfect goodness, then the Atheist in reply says : " I 
deny the existence of such a being ** ; and he is entitled to 
say this because this Theistic definition is self-contradictory, 
as well as contradictory of every-day experience. 

If you speak to the Atheist of God as creator, he answers 
that the conception of creation is impossible. We are utterly 
unable to construe it in thought as possible that the comple- 
ment of existence has been either increased or diminished, 
much less can we conceive an absolute origination of sub- 
stance. We cannot conceive either, on the one hand, nothing 
becoming something, or on the other, something becoming 
nothing. The words " creation '* and " destruction " have no 
value except as applied to phenomena. You may destroy a 
gold coin, but you have only destroyed the condition, you 
have not affected the substance. " Creation " and " destruc- 
tion *' denote change of phenomena, they do not denote 
origin or cessation of substance. The Theist who speaks of 
God creating the universe, must either suppose that Deity 
evolved it out of himself, or that he produced it from nothing. 
But the Theist cannot regard the universe as evolution of 
Deity, because this would identify Universe and Deity, and 
be Pantheism rather than Theism. There would be no dis- 
tinction of substance — no creation. Nor can the Theist 
regard the universe as created out of nothing, because Deity 
is, according to him, necessarily eternal and infinite. God's 
existence being eternal and infinite, precludes the possibility 
of the conception of vacuum to be filled by the universe if 
created. No one can even think of any point in extent or 
duration and say : Here is the point of separation between 
the creator and the created. It is not possible for the Theist 
to imagine a beginning to the universe. It is not possible to 
conceive either an absolute commencement^ or ^^ -aks^^SsK^^ 
termination of existence ; that \s, Vt. \s voy^o^^'WV^ \a ^^t^k.-^^*^ 
beginning, before which yow Yiave ^ ^eno^ ^>aKQ^ "^^ ^'^'^^ 
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verse has yet to be ; or to conceive an end, after which the 
universe, having been, no longer exists. The Atheist affirms 
that he cognises to-day effects ; that these are, at the same 
time, causes and effects — causes to the effects they precede, 
effects to the causes they follow. Cause is simply everything 
without which the effect would not result, and with which it 
must result. Cause is the means to an end, consummating 
itself in that end. Cause is the word we use to include all 
that determines change. The Theist who argues for crea- 
tion must assert a point of time — that is, of duration, when the 
created did not yet exist. At this point of time either some- 
thing existed or nothing ; but something must have existed, 
for out of nothing nothing can come. Something must have 
existed, because the point fixed upon is that of the duration 
of something. This something must have been either finite 
or infinite ; if finite it could not have been God, and if the 
something were infinite, then creation was impossible : it is 
impossible to add to infinite existence. 

If you leave the question of creation and deal with the 
government of the universe, the difficulties of Theism are by 
no means lessened. The existence of evil is then a terrible 
stumbhng block to the Theist. Pain, misery, crime, poverty, 
confront the advocate of eternal goodness, and challenge 
with unanswerable potency his declaration of Deity as all- 
good, all-wise, and all-powerful. A recent writer in the 
Spectator admits that there is what it regards ** as the most 
painful, as it is often the most incurable, form of Atheism 
— ^the Atheism arising from a sort of horror of the idea of 
an Omnipotent Being permitting such a proportion of 
misery among the majority of his creatures'*. Evil is 
either caused by God, or exists independently; but it 
cannot be caused by Godj as in that caSe he would not 
be all-good; nor can it exist hostilely, as in that case he 
would not be all-powerful. If all-good he would desire to 
annihilate evil, and continued evil contradicts either God's 
desire, or God's ability, to prevent it. Evil must either 
have had a beginning or it must have been eternal; but, 
according to the Theist, it cannot be eternal, because God 
alone is eternal. Nor can it have had a beginning, for if it 
Iiad it wast either have originated in God, or outside God ; 
Jbuf, according to the Theist, it cannot bave on^aXfc^SxxQjCi^ 
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for he is all-good, and out of all-goodness evil cannot origi- 
nate ; nor can evil have originated outside God, for, accord- 
ing to the Theist, God is infinite, and it is impossible to go 
outside of or beyond infinity. 

To the Atheist this question of evil assumes an entirely 
different aspect. He declares that each evil is a result, but 
not a result from God nor Devil. He affirms that conduct 
founded on knowledge of the laws of existence may ame- 
liorate each present form of evil, and, as our knowledge 
increases, prevent its future recurrence. 

Some declare that the belief in God is necessary as a 
check to crime. They allege that the Atheist may commit 
murder, lie, or steal without fear of any consequences. To 
try the actual value of this argument, it is not unfair to ask : 
Do Theists ever steal ? If yes, then in each such theft the 
belief in God and his power to punish has been insufficient 
as a preventive of the crime. Do Theists ever he or 
murder ? If yes, the same remark has again force — Theism 
failing against the lesser as against the greater crime. 
Those who use such an argument overlook that all men seek 
happiness, though in very diverse fashions. Ignorant and 
miseducated men often mistake the true path to happiness, 
and commit crime in the endeavor to obtain it. Atheists 
hold that by teaching mankind the real road to human 
happiness it is possible to keep them from the bye-ways of 
criminality and error. Atheists would teach men to be 
moral now, not because God offers as an inducement reward 
by- and -bye, but because in the virtuous act itself immediate* 
good is insured to the doer and the circle surrounding him» 
Atheism would preserve man from lying, stealing, murdering, 
not from fear of an eternal agony after death, but because 
these cnmes make this life itself a course of misery. 

While Theism, asserting God as the creator and governor 
of the universe, hinders and checks man's efforts by declar- 
ing God's will to be the sole directing and controlling power, 
Atheism, by declaring all events to be in accordance with 
natural laws — that is, happening in certain ascertainable 
sequences — stimulates man to discover the best conditions 
of life, and offers him the most powerful vcL<i\\Rfcxs^^^si^s» \s^ 
morahty. While the Theist ptoV\^e^ Im\.\sx^ V-scigv^^^sJ^'^^'^ '^ 
scoundrel repentant on \ns dealYi-Xi^. hJOaessm. ^^&ec^ 
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present and certain happiness for the man who does his best 
to live here so well as to have little cause for repenting 
hereafter. 

Theism declares that God dispenses health and inflicts 
disease, and sickness and illness are regarded by the Theists 
as visitations ft-om an angered Deity, to be borne with 
meekness and content. Atheism declares that physiological 
knowledge may preserve us from disease by preventing us 
from infringing the law of health, and that sickness results 
not as the ordinance of offended Deity, but from ill- ventilated 
dwellings and workshops, bad and insufiicient food, excessive 
toil, mental suffering, exposure to inclement weather, and the 
like — all these finding root in poverty, the chief source of 
crime and disease ; that prayers and piety afford no protec- 
tion against fever, and that if the human being be kept with- 
out food he will starve as quickly whether he be Theist or 
Atheist, theology being no substitute for bread. 

It is very important, in order that injustice may not be 
done to the Theistic argument, that we should have — in lieu 
of a clear definition, which it seems useless to ask for — the 
best possible clue to the meaning intended to be conveyed 
by the word " God ". If it were not that the word is an 
arbitrary term, maintained for the purpose of influencing the 
ignorant, and the notions suggested by which are vague and 
entirely contingent upon individual fancies, such a clue could 
probably be most easily and satisfactorily obtained by tracing 
back the word " God **, and ascertaining the sense in which it 
was used by the uneducated worshippers who have gone 
before us, and collating this with the more modern Theism, 
qualifled as it is by the superior knowledge of to-day. Dupuis 
says : " Le mot Dieu parait destin6 k exprimer I'id^e de la 
force universelle et 6temellement active qui imprime le 
mouvement k tout dans la Nature, suivant les lois d'une 
harmonie constante et admirable, qui se developpe dans les 
diverses formes que prend la mati^re organis6e, qui se m^le 
k tout, anime tout, et qui semble fetre une dans ses modifica- 
tions infiniment varices, et n*appartenir qu*2l elle-mfeme." 
" The word God appears intended to express the universal 
and eternally active force which endows all nature with 
motion according to the laws of a constant and admirable 
Aazmony; which develops itself in the dVvetse iottas ol 
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organised matter, which mingles with all, gives life to all ; 
which seems to be one through all its infinitely varied modi- 
fications, and inheres in itself alone." 

In the " Bon Sens " of Cur6 Mesher, it is asked : " Qu'est- 
ce que Dieu ? ** and the answer is : " C'est un mot abstrait 
fait pour designer la force cach6e de la nature ; ou c*est un 
point math6matique qui n*a ni longueur, ni largeur, ni pro- 
fondeur.*' "It is an abstract word coined to designate the 
hidden force of nature ; or is it a mathematical point having 
neither length, breadth, nor depth." 

The orthodox fringe of the Theism of to-day is Hebraistic 
in its origin — that is, it finds its root in the superstition and 
ignorance of a petty and barbarous people nearly destitute 
of hterature, poor in language, and almost entirely wanting 
in high conceptions of humanity. It might, as Judaism is 
the foundation of Christianity, be fairly expected that the 
ancient Jewish records would aid us in our search after the 
meaning to be attached to the word "God". The most pro- 
minent words in Hebrew rendered God or Lord in English 

are niH^ ^^^^> ^^^ D^H/X AUim. The first word leue, 
called by our orthodox Jehovah, is equivalent to " that 
which exists ", and indeed embodies in itself the only possi- 
ble trinity in unity — t.^., past, present, and future. There is 
nothing in this Hebrew word to help us to any such defini- 
tion as is required for the sustenance of modern Theism. 
The most we can make of it by any stretch of imagination is 
equivalent to the declaration " I am, I have been, I shall 
be ". The word Min^ is hardly ever spoken by the religious 
Jews, who actually in reading substitute for it, Adonai, an 
entirely different word. Dr. Wall notices the close resem- 
blance in sound between the word lehowa or Imcy or Jehovah 
and Jove. In fact Zcvs irarypt Jupiter and leue-pater (God 
the father) present still closer resemblance in sound. Jove 
is also Zivs or ©cos or Acvsi whence the word Deus and our 
Deity. The Greek mythology, far more ancient than that 
of the Hebrews, has probably found for Christianity many 
other and more important features of coincidence than that 
of a similarly sounding name. The word ®eo^^ traced b^<i^> 
affords us no help beyond t\iat *\t '\d«vi\i^«& \i€>5o3 -H>S5a. *Csifc 
universe. Plato says that the eadv Gtfe€^^ >Csva\\5gp^. "CMa^L^Cafc 
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only Gods (®EOYS) were the sun, moon, earth, stars, and 

heaven. The word t3^riSj<» Aleim, assists us still less in 
defining the word God, for Parkhurst translates it as a plural 

noun signifying " the curser ", deriving it from the verb H /X 
(Ale) to curse. Dr. Colenso has collected for us a store of 
traditional meanings for the lAO of the Greek, and the HIH^ 
of the Hebrew, but though these are interesting to the stu- 
dent of mythology, they give no help to the Theistic demon- 
strator. Finding that philology aids us but little, we must 
endeavor to arrive at the meaning of the word " God " by 
another rule. It is utterly impossible to fix the period of the 
rise of Theism amongst any particular people; but it is, 
notwithstanding, comparatively easy, if not to trace out the 
development of Theistic ideas, at any rate to point to their 
probable course of growth amongst all peoples. 

Keightley, in his " Origin of Mythology ", says : '* Suppos- 
ing, for the sake of hypothesis, a race of men in a state 
of total or partial ignorance of Deity, their belief in many 
Gods may have thus commenced : They saw around them 
various changes brought about by human agency, and hence 
they knew the power of intelligence to produce effects. 
When they beheld other and greater effects, they ascribed 
them to some unseen being, similar but superior to man." 
They associated particular events with special unknown 
beings (Gods), to each of whom they ascribed either a pecu- 
liarity of power, or a sphere of action not common to other 
Gods. Thus, one was God of the sea, another God of war, 
another God of love, another ruled the thunder and light- 
ning; and thus through the various then known elements 
of the universe, and the passions of humankind. 

This mythology became modified with the commencement 
of human knowledge. The ability to think has proved itself 
oppugnant to, and destructive of, the reckless desire to 
worship, characteristic of semi-barbarism. Science has 
razed altar after altar heretofore erected to the unknown 
Gods, and has pulled down Deity after Deity from the 
pedestals on which ignorance and superstition had erected 
them. The priest, who had formerly spoken as the oracle of 
God, lost his sway just in proportion as the scientific teacher 
succeeded in Impressing mankind witb a ViiOYA&d%<& oi \>\e 
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fects around them. The ignorant, who had hitherto listettiRj, 
unquestioning during centuries of abject submission to theff^ 
spiritual preceptors, at last commenced to search and ex-'*^ ' 
amine for themselves, and were guided by experience rather 
than by church doctrine. To-day advancing intellect 
challenges the reserve guard of the old armies of super- 
stition, and compels a conflict in which humankind must 
in the end have great gain by the forced enunciation of the 
truth. 

From the word " God ** the Theist derives no argument 
in his favor; it teaches nothing, defines nothing, demon- . 
strates nothing, explains nothing. The Theist answers that 
this is no sufficient objection ; that there are many words 
which are in common use to which the same objection 
appUes. Even if this were true, it does not answer the 
Atheist's objection. Alleging a difficulty on the one side is not 
a removal of the obstacle already pointed out on the other. 

The Theist declares his God to be not only immutable, but 
also infinitely intelligent, and says : " Matter is either essen- 
tially intelligent or essentially non -intelligent ; if matter were 
essentially intelligent, no matter could be without intelli- 
gence ; but matter cannot be essentially intelligent, because 
some matter is not intelligent, therefore matter is essentially 
non-intelligent; but there is intelligence, therefore there 
must be a cause for the intelligence, independent of matter 
— ^this must be an intelligent being — i,e,y God." The Atheist 
answers : I do not know what is meant, in the mouth of the 
Theist, by " matter ". " Matter," " nature," " substance," 
** existence," are words having the same signification in the 
Atheist's vocabulary. Lewes used ** matter" as the "symbol 
of all the known properties, statical and dynamical, passive 
and active; i.^., subjectively, as feeling and change of feeling, 
or objectively, as agent and action " ; and Mill defined 
" nature " as " the sum of all phenomena, together with the 
causes which produce them, including not only all that 
happens, but all that is capable of happening". It is not 
certain that the Theist expresses any very clear idea to 
himself when he uses the words "matter" and "intelli- 
gence ; " it is quite certain that he has not '^^l ^o^x^\sv\s^s?^5L 
capable of commuhicating tUs ideau, ^tl^ >i^:^'aX. ^^^ ^"^^^J^^ 
msikes is couched in terms viYAcVi ax^ ^^\i-Q.^^^^^^^ "^^ 
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Reason and understanding are sometimes treated as separate 
faculties, yet it is not unfair to presume that the Theist 
would include them both under the word intelligence. Per- 
ception is the foundation of the intellect. The perceptive 
ability differs in each animal ; yet, in speaking of matter, the 
Theist uses the word "intelligence" as though the same 
meaning were to be understood in every case. The recollec- 
tion of the perceptions is the exercise of a different ability 
from the perceptive ability, and occasionally varies dispro- 
portionately ; thus, an individual may have great perceptive 
abilities, and very little memory, or the reverse ; yet memory, 
* as well as perception, is included in intelligence. So also 
the comparing between two or more perceptions; the judging 
and the reflecting; all these are subject to the same remarks, 
and all these and other phases of the mind are included in 
the word intelligence. We answer, then, that " God '* 
(whatever that word may mean) cannot be intelligent. He 
can never perceive; the act of perception results in the 
obtaining a new idea, but if God be omniscient, his ideas 
have been eternally the same. He has either been always, 
and always will be, perceiving, or he has never perceived at 
all. But God cannot have been always perceiving, because, 
if he had, he would always have been obtaining fresh 
knowledge, in which case he must at some time have had 
less knowledge than now : that is, he would have been less 
perfect : that is, he would not have been God. He can 
never recollect nor forget ; he can never compare, reflect, nor 
judge. There cannot be perfect intelligence without under- 
standing ; but following Coleridge, " understanding is the 
faculty of judging according to sense*'. The faculty of 
whom ? Of some person, judging according to that person's 
senses. But has " God " senses ? Is there anything beyond 
" God " for God to sensate ? There cannot be perfect 
intelUgence without reason. By reason we mean that phase 
of the mind which avails itself of past and present experience 
to predicate more or less accurately of possible experience in 
the future. To God there can be neither past nor future, 
therefore to him reason is impossible. There cannot be 
perfect intelligence without will ; but has God will ? If God 
ffTjJs, the will of the all-powerful must be irresistible ; the 
will o£ the infinite must exclude all other v/VWs. 
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God can never perceive. Perception and sensation are 
identical. Every sensation is pleasurable or painful. But 
God, if immutable, can neither be pleased nor pained. 
Every fresh sensation involves a change in mental and 
perhaps in physical condition. God, if immutable, cannot 
change. Sensation is the source of all ideas, but it is only 
objects external to the mind which can be sensated. If 
God be infinite there can be no objects external to him, and 
therefore sensation must be to him impossible. Yet with- 
out perception where is intelUgence ? 

God cannot have memory nor reason — memory is of the 
past, reason for the future, but to God immutable there can 
be no past, no future. The words past, present, and future 
imply change : they assert progression of duration. If God 
be immutable, to him change is impossible. Can you have 
intelligence destitute of perception, memory, and reason ? 
God cannot have the faculty of judgment — judgment implies 
in the act of judging a conjoining or disjoining of two or 
more thoughts, but this involves change of mental con- 
dition. To God the immutable, change is impossible. Can 
you have intelligence, yet no perception, no memory, no 
reason, no judgment ? God cannot think. The law of the 
thinkable is, that the thing thought must be separated from 
the thing which is not thought. To think otherwise would 
be to think of nothing — to have an impression with no dis- 
tinguishing mark, would be to have no impression. Yet 
this separation implies change, and to God, immutable, 
change is impossible. In memory, the thing remembered 
is distinguished from the thing temporarily or permanently 
forgotten. Can God forget? Can you have intelligence 
without thought? If the Theist replies to this, that he 
does not mean by infinite intelligence as an attribute of 
Deity, an infinity of the intelligence found in a finite degree 
in humankind, then he is bound to explain, clearly and dis- 
tinctly, what other " intelUgence " he means ; and until this 
be done the foregoing statements require answer. 

The Atheist does not regard "substance" as either essen- 
tially intelligent or the reverse. Intelligence is the result d 
certain conditions of existence. Bxixm^tife^ ^\ft^Ns»^^^^5^-7" 
that is, brightness is the cbaxacVemXic oi ^ ^etV.^^ "^^^^^^^s 
of existence. Alter the cond\t\oti, acad ^«^ Ocvax^^^.w^^ 
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the condition no longer exists. The only essential of sub- 
stance i$ existence. Alter the wording of the Theist/s 
objection : — Matter is either essentially bright, or essentially 
i3Lon-bright. If matter were essentially bright, brightness 
should be the essence of all matter ; but matter cannot be 
essentially bright, because some matter is not bright, there- 
fore matter is essentially non-bright ; but there is brightness ; 
therefore ther^ must be a cause for this brightness indepen- 
dent of matter — that is, there must be an essentially bright 
being — i,e., God. 

Another TheistiQ proposition is thus stated.; "Every 
effect must have a cause ; the first cause universal must be 
eternal : ergo, the first cause universal must be God**' This 
is equivalent to saying that " God *' is " first cause ". But 
what is to be understood by cause ? Defined in the absolute, 
the word has no real value. " Cause," therefore, cannot be 
eternal. What can be understood by " first cause " ? To us 
the two words convey no meaning greater than would be 
conveyed by the phrase ** roimd triangle ". Cause and effect 
are correlative terms — each cause is the effect of some prece- 
dent; each effect the cause of its consequent. It is im- 
possible to conceive existence terminated by a primal or 
initial cause. The "beginning", as it is phrased, of the 
universe is not thought out by the Theist, but conceded 
without thought. To adopt the language of Montaigne : 
" Men make themselves believe that they believe ". The 
so-called belief in Creation is nothing more than the prostra- 
tion of the intellect on the threshold of the unknown. We 
can only cognise the ever-succeeding phenomena of existence 
as a Une in continuous and eternal evolution. This line has 
to us no beginning ; we trace it back into the misty regions 
of the past but a little way, and however far we may be able 
to journey there is still the great beyond. Then what is 
meant by " universal cause " ? Spinoza gives the following 
definition of cause, as used in its absolute signification : " By 
cause of itself I understand that, the essence of which in- 
volves existence, or that, the nature of which can only be 
considered as existent ". That is, Spinoza treats " cause " 
absolute and "existence" as two words having the same 
meaniDg. If this mode of defining the word be conlesl^d^ 
f^en it has no meaning other than its relative s\^m^e«t\\oTN. ^l 
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a means to an end. ** Every effect muat have a oause.*' 
Every effect implies the plurality of effects, and necessarily 
that each effect must he finite ; hut how is it possible from 
finite effect to logically deduce a universal -rr- *.«,, infinite 
cause ? 

There are two modes of argument presented by ll^isls, 
and by which, separately or combined, they seek to den^on- 
strate the being of* a God. These are familiarly known as 
the arguments ^ priori and ^ posteriori. 

The ^ posteriori argument has been popularised in England 
by Paleyf who has ably endeavored to hide the weakness 
of his demonstration under an abundance of irrelevant 
illustrations. The reasoning of Paley is very deficient in 
the essential points where it most needed strength. It is 
utterly impossible to prove by it the eternity or infinity of 
Deity. As an argument founded on analogy, the design 
argument, as the best, could only entitle its propounder 
to infer the existence of a finite cause, or rather of a 
multitude of finite causes. It ought not to be forgotten 
that the illustrations of the eye, the watch, and the man, 
even if admitted as instances of design, or rather of adapta- 
tion, are instances of eyes, watches, and men, designed or 
adapted out of pre-existing substance, by a being of the same 
kind of substance, and afford, therefore, no demonstration 
in favor of a designer alleged to have actually created 
substance out of nothing, and also alleged to have created 
a substance entirely different from himself. 

The illustrations of alleged adaptation or design in animal 
life in its embryonic stages are thus dealt with by the late 
George Henry Lewes : " What rational interpretation can be 
given to the succession of phases each embryo is forced to 
pass through ? None of these phases have any adaptation 
to the future state of the animal, but are in positive contra- 
diction to it, or are simply purposeless ; many of them have 
no adaptation, even in its embryonic state. What does the 
fact imply ? There is not a single known organism which is 
not developed out of simpler forms. Before it can attain the 
complex structure which distinguishes it, there must h^ ^ce^. 
evolution of forms which d\st\ii^\i\"^\5cvfei\x\isi\^ ^x^i^swr 

isms lower in the series. On Wi'^\i'^^oV2ici^'»& ^"^ ^ ^^sn.^*"*^^ 
pre-arranged the organic viotVd, no^Jcsasi^ con^^ ^^^^ \SiSS«^ 
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worthy of a supreme intelligence than this inability to con- 
struct an organism at once, without making several tentative 
efforts, undoing to-day what was so carefully done yesterday, 
and repeating for centuries the same tentatives and the same 
corrections in the same succession. Do not let us blink this 
consideration. There is a traditional phrase which is in 
vogue amongst Anthropomorphists — a phrase which has 
become a sort of argument — * the Great* Architect *. But if 
we are to admit the human point of view, a glance at the 
facts of embryology must produce very uncomfortable re- 
flexions. For what shall we say to an architect who was 
unable — or, being able, was obstinately unwilling — ^to erect 
a palace, except by first using his materials in the shape of a 
hut, then pulling them down and rebuilding them as a 
cottage, then adding storey to storey, and room to room, not 
with any reference to the ultimate purposes of a palace, but 
wholly with reference to the way in which houses were con- 
structed in ancient times ? Would there be a chorus of 
applause from the Institute of Architects, and favorable 
notices in newspapers of this profound wisdom ? Yet this is 
the sort of succession on which organisms are constructed. 
The fact has long been familiar ; how has it bfeen reconciled 
with infinite wisdom ? " 

The ^ posteriori argument can never demonstrate infinity 
for Deity. Arguing from an effect finite in extent, the most 
it could afford would be a cause sufficient for that effect, 
such cause being possibly finite in extent and duration. 
Professor Flint in his late work in advocacy of Theism con- 
cedes that " we cannot deduce the infinite from the finite ". 
And as the argument does not demonstrate God's infinity, 
neither can it, for the same reason, make out his omni- 
science, as it is clearly impossible to logically claim infinite 
wisdom for a God possibly only finite. God's omnipotence 
remains unproved for the same reason, and because it is 
clearly absurd to argue that God exercises power where he 
may not be. Nor can the ci posteriori argument show God's 
absolute freedom, for as it does nothing more than seek to 
prove a finite God, it is quite consistent with the argument 
that God's existence is limited and controlled in a thousand 
frays. Nor does this argument show that God ^lVw^'^^ 
existed; at the best, the proof is only that some ca\3&e^ 
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enough for the effect, existed before it, but there is no 
evidence that this cause differs from any other causes, which 
are often as transient as the effect itself. And as it does not 
demonstrate that God has always existed, neither does it 
demonstrate that he will always exist, or even that he now 
exists. It is perfectly in accordance with the argument, and 
with the analogy of cause and effect, that the effect may 
remain after the cause had ceased to exist. Nor does the 
argument from design demonstrate one God. It is quite 
consistent with this argument that a separate cause existed 
for each effect, or mark of design discovered, or that several 
causes contributed to some or one of such effects. So that 
if the argument be true, it might result in a multitude of 
petty Deities, limited in knowledge, extent, duration, and 
power ; and still worse, each one of this multitude of Gods 
may have had a cause which would also be finite in extent 
and duration, and would require another, and so on, until 
the design argument loses the reasoner amongst an innumer- 
able crowd of Deities, none of whom can have the attributes 
claimed for God. 

The design argument is defective as an argument from 
analogy, because it seeks to prove a Creator God who 
designed, but does not explain whether this God has been 
eternally designing, which would be absurd; or, if he at 
some time commenced to design, what then induced him 
so to commence ? It is illogical, for it seeks to prove an 
immutable Deity, by demonstrating a mutation on the part 
of Deity. 

It is unnecessary to deal specially with each of the many 
writers who have used from different stand-points the ci 
posteriori form of argument in order to prove the existence 
of Deity. The objections already stated apply to the whole 
class ; and, although probably each illustration used by the 
Theistic advocate is capable of an elucidation entirely at 
variance with his argument, the main features of objection 
are the same. The argument ci posteriori is a method of 
proof in which the premises are composed of some position 
of existing facts, and the conclusion asserts a position ante- 
cedent to those facts. The argument vs» ixo\s\ 5^^*^ ^5&rs^^s» 
to their causes. It is one ioxm ol \>kv^ ^T^jasxNttoN. >w>k^^ 
asserts that a man has a mora\ naXMX^.^Ti.^ ^^^^'^'^^^'^'^ 
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to deduce the existence of n mt^al governor. This form 
has the dieadvantage that its premises are illusory. In 
alleging a moral nature for man, the Theist overlooks the 
fact that the moral nature of man differs somewhat in each 
individual, differs considerably in each nation, and differs 
entirely in some peoples. It is dependent on organisation 
and education; these are iafluenced by climate, food, and 
mode of life. If the argument from man*s nature could 
demonstrate an3rthing, it would prove a murdering God 
ixx the murderer, a lascivious God for the Hcentious man, 
a dishonest God for the thief, and so through the various 
phases of human inclination. The ^ priori arguments are 
methods of proof in which the matter of the premises exists 
in the order of conception antecedently to that of the con- 
clusion. The argument is from cause to effect. Amongst the 
prominent Theistic advocates relying upon the iL priori argu- 
ment in England are Dr. Samuel Clarke, the Rev. Moses 
Lowman, and William Gillespie. 

An important contribution to Theistic literature has been 
the publication of the Baird lectures on Theism. The 
lectures are by Professor Flint, who asks : '* Have we 
sufficient evidence for thinking that there is a self-existent, 
eternal being, infinite in power and wisdom, and perfect in 
holiness and goodness, the Maker of heaven and earth ? " 

" Theism ", he affirms, " is the doctrine that the universe 
owes its existence, and continuance in existence, to the 
reason and will of a self-existent Being, who is infinitely 
powerful, wise, and good. It is the doctrine that nature has 
a Creator and Preserver, the nations a Governor, men 
a heavenly Father and Judge." But he concedes that 
'* Theism is very far from co-extensive with religion. Reli- 
gion is spread over the whole earth; Theism only over 
a comparatively small portion of it. There are but three 
Theistic reUgions — the Mosaic, the Christian, and the 
Muhammadan. They are connected historically in the 
closest manner — the idea of God having been transmitted 
to the two latter, and not independently originated by them. 
All other religions are Polytheistic or Pantheistic, or both 
together. Among those who have been educated in any oif 
these /leathen religionB, only a few minds of rare penetration 
^o€f power have been able to rise by thek oytu eitet\.\,oti% 
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to a consistent Theistic belief. The God of all those among 
us who believe in God, even of those who reject Christiamty, 
who reject all revelation, is the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. From these ancient Jewish fathers the knowledge 
of him has historically descended through an unbroken 
succession of generations to us. We have inherited it from 
them. If it had not thus come down to us, if we had not 
been bom into a society pervaded by it, there is no reason 
to suppose that we should have found it out for ourselves, 
and still less that we should merely have required to open 
our eyes in order to see it." 

If "Theism is the doctrine that the universe owes its 
eidstence to the reason and will of a self-existing being who 
is infinitely powerful, wise, and good,** then it is a doctrine 
which involves many difficulties and absurdities. It assumes 
that the universe has not always existed. The new existence 
added when the universe was originated was either an im- 
provement or a deterioration on what had always existed; 
or it was in all respects precisely identical with what had 
therefore always existed. In the first, if the new universe 
was an improvement, then the previously self-existent being 
could not have been infinitely good. If the universe was 
a deterioration, then the creator could have scarcely been 
all-wise, or he could not have been all-powerful. If the 
universe was in all respects precisely identical with the self- 
existent being, then it must have been infinitely powerful, 
wise and good, and must have been self-existent. Any of 
the alternatives is fatal to Theism. Again, if the universe 
owes its existence to God's reason and will, God must, prior 
to creation, have thought upon the matter until he ultimately 
determined to create ; but, if the creation were wise and 
good, it would never have been delayed while the infinitely 
wise and good reasoned about it, and, if the creation were 
not wise and good, the infinitely wise and good would never 
have commenced it. Either God willed without motive, or 
he was influenced ; if he reasoned, there was — prior to the 
definite willing — a period of doubt or suspended judgment, all 
of which is inconsistent with the attributes claimed for deity 
by Professor Flint. It is hard to undex^^axA \sss^ ^5»J^^5sfc 
nations can have been left by lYievt '\xA.m\.^^ ^Q^««^x^.^^^«|^ 
and good governor— bow many xaen c«ja. ^aaN^'^^^'^^^ 
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their infinitely powerful, wise, and good father — ^without any 
knowledge of himself. Yet this must be so if, as Professor 
Flint conceives. Theism is only spread over a comparatively 
small portion of the earth. The moral effect of Christian 
and Muhammadan Theism on the nations influenced, was 
well shown in the recent Russo-Turkish War. 

Every Theist must admit that if a God exists, he could 
have so convinced all men of the fact of his existence that 
doubt, disagreement, or disbelief would be impossible. If he 
could not do this, he would not be omnipotent, or he would 
not be omniscient — that is, he would not be God. Every 
Theist must also agree that if a God exists, he would wish all 
men to have such a clear consciousness of his existence and 
attributes, that doubt, disagreement, or disbeUef on this sub- 
ject would be impossible. And this, if for no other reason, 
because that out of doubts and disagreements on religion 
have too often resulted centuries of persecution, strife, and 
misery, which a good God would desire to prevent. If God 
would not desire this, then he is not all-good, that is, he is 
not God. But as many men have doubts, as a large majority 
of mankind have disagreements, and as some men have dis- 
behefs as to God's existence and attributes, it must follow that 
God does not exist, or that he is not all-wise, or that he is 
not all-powerful, or that he is not all-good. 

Many Theists rely on the intuitional argument. It is, per- 
haps, best to allow the Baird Lecturer to reply to these : — 
** Man, say some, knows God by immediate intuition, he 
needs no argument for his existence, because he perceives 
Him directly — ^face to face — ^without any medium. It is easy 
to assert this but obviously the assertion is the merest dog- 
matism. Not one man in a thousand who understands what 
he is affirming will dare to claim to have an immediate vision 
of God, and nothing can be more Ukely than that the man 
who makes such a claim is self-deluded.'* And Professor 
Flint urges that : " What seem intuitions are often really 
inferences, and not unfrequently erroneous inferences ; what 
seem the immediate dictates of pure reason, or the direct 
and unclouded perceptions of a special spiritual faculty, may 
be the conceits of fancy, or the products of habits and asso- 
cJation, or the reBejdons of strong feeling. A man must 
prove to himself, and he must prove to olYi«»,^i3laaXv^\i^\.\l^ 
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takes to be an intuition, is an intuition. Is that proof in this 
case likely to be easier or more conclusive than the proof of 
the Divine existence ? The so-called immediate perception 
of God must be shown to be a perception and to be imme- 
diate ; it must be vindicated and verified ; and how this is to 
be done, especially if there be no other reasons for believing 
in God than itself, it is difficult to conceive. The history of 
religion, which is what ought to yield the clearest confirma- 
tion of the alleged intuition, appears to be from beginning to 
end a conspicuous contradiction of it. If all men have the 
spiritual power of directly beholding their Creator — have an 
immediate vision of God — how happens it that whole nations 
believe in the most absurd and monstrous Gods ? That 
millions of men are ignorant whether there be one God or 
thousands ? " And still more strongly he adds : " The opinion 
that man has an intuition or immediate perception of God is 
imitenable; the opinion that he has an immediate feeling of 
God is absurd." 

Every child is bom into the world an Atheist, and if he 
grows into a Theist, his Deity differs with the country in 
which the believer may happen to be bom, or the people 
amongst whom he may happen to be educated. The belief is 
the result of education or organisation. This is practicm^y 
conceded by Professor Flint, where he speaks of the God-idea 
as transmitted from the Jews, and says : " We have inherited 
it from them. If it had not come down to us, if we had not 
been bom into a society pervaded by it, there is no reason to 
suppose that we should have found it out for ourselves." And 
further, he maintains that a child is bom " into blank ignor- 
ance, and, if left entirely to itself, would, probably, never find 
out as much religious truth as the most ignorant of parents 
can teach it ". Religious belief is powerful in proportion to 
the want of scientific knowledge on the part of the believer. 
The more ignorant the more credulous. In the mind of the 
Theist " God " is equivalent to the sphere of the unknown ; 
by the use of the word he answers, without thought, problems 
which might otherwise obtain scientific solution. The more 
ignorant the Theist, the more numerous his Gods. Belief 
in God is not a faith founded on reason* TV^^s^xc^ Ns. 
worse than illogical; its V.ea.c\xv£i%% ^x^ tl^sX. ^"^ ^^r&Et- 
out utiliiy, but of itse\i it Vias iiol\ia3a% \.o \ft».^* '^''5«^' 
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rated from Christianity with its almost innumerable sects, 
from Muhammadanism with its numerous divisions, and 
separated also from fivery other preached system, Theism is 
a Will-o'-the-wisp, without reality. Apart from orthodoxy. 
Theism is the veriest dreamform, without substance or 
coherence. 

What does Christian Theism teach? That the first 
man, made perfect by the all-powerful, all-wise, all-good 
God, was nevertheless imperfect, and by his imperfection 
brought misery into the world, where the all-good God must 
have intended misery should never come ; that this God 
made men to share this misery — men whose fault was their 
being what he made them ; that this God begets a son, who 
is nevertheless his unbegotten self, and that by belief in the 
birth of God's eternal son, and in the death of the undying 
who died as sacrifice to God's vengeance, men may escape 
the consequences ot the first man's error. Christian Theism 
declares that belief alone can save man, and yet recognises 
the fact that man's belief results from teaching, by establish- 
ing missionary societies to spread the faith. Christian 
Theism teaches that God, though no respecter of persons, 
selected as his favorite one nation in preference to all 
others; that man can do no good of himself or without 
God's aid, but yet that each man has a free will ; that God 
is all-powerful, but that few go to heaven, and the majority 
to hell ; that all are to love God, who has predestined from 
eternity that by far the largest number of human beings 
are to be burning in hell for ever. Yet the advocates for 
Theism venture to upbraid tliose who argue against such 
a faith. 

Either Theism is true or false. If true, discussion must 
help to spread its influence ; if false, the. sooner it ceases to 
influence human conduct the better for human kind. This 
Plea for Atheism is put forth as a challenge to Theists to 
do battle for their cause, and in the hope that, the strugglers 
being sincere, truth may give laurels to the victor and the 
vanquished : laurels to the victor, in that he has upheld the 
truth ; laurels which should be even more welcome to the 
vanquished, whose defeat crowns him with a truth he knew 
not of before. 
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A few years ago a Nonconformist minister invited me to 
debate the question, " Is Atheism the True Doctrine of the 
Universe ? " and the following was in substance my opening 
statement of the argument, which for some reason, although 
many letters passed, was never replied to by my reverend 
opponent. 

'* By Atheism I mean the affirmation of one existence, 
of which existence I know only mode ; each mode being 
distinguished in thought by its qualities. This affirmation 
is a positive, not a negative, affirmation, and is properly 
describable as Atheism because it does not include in it any 
possibility of Theos. It is, being without God, distinctly an 
Atheistic affirmation. This Atheism affirms that the Atheist 
only knows qualities, and only knows these qualities as the 
characteristics of modes. By * existence * I mean the totality 
of phenomena and all that has been, is, or may be necessary 
for the happening of any and every phenomenon. By 

* mode ' I mean each cognised condition (phenomenon or 
aggregation of phenomena). By * quality* I mean that 
characteristic, or each of those characteristics, by which 
in thought I distinguish that which I think. The word 

* universe ' is with me an equivalent for * existence '. 

** Either Atheism or Theism must be the true doctrine of 
the Universe. I assume here that no other theory is think- 
able. Theism is either Pantheism, Polytheism, or Mono- 
theism. There is, I submit, no other conceivable category. 
Pantheism affirms one existence, but declares that some 
qualities are infinite, e.g., that existence is intelligent. 
Atheism only affirms qualities for phenomena. We know 
each phenomenon by its qualities; we know no qualities 
except as qualities of some phenomenon. By infinite I 
mean illimitable. Phenomena are, of course, finite. By 
intelligent I mean able to think. Polytheism affirms several 
Theistic existences — this affirmation being nearly ^^^-^'^-^wr 
tradictory — and also usually aSvttas ^VVi^'s^N. orckfc ^iss^-*^'»^^^ 
existence. Monotheism affvims «l\. \^«.%\. ^-^^ ^-»s5ys^^'^^ 
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that is, the Theos and that which the Theos has created and 
rtdes. Atheism denies alike the reasonableness of Poly- 
theism, Pantheism, and Monotheism. Any affirmation of 
more than one existence is on the face of the affirmation an 
absolute self-contradiction, if infinity be pretended for either 
of the existences affirmed. The word * Theos * or * God * 
has for me no meaning. I am obliged, therefore, to try to 
collect its meaning as expressed by Theists, who, however ^ 
do not seem to me to be either clear or agreed as to the 
words by which their Theism may be best expressed. For 
the purpose of this argument I take Monotheism to be the 
doctrine *that the universe owes its existence and continu- 
ance in existence to the wisdom and will of a supreme, self- 
existent, eternal, infinite, omnipotent, omniscient, righteous, 
and benevolent personal being, who is distinct from and 
independent of what he has created.* By wisdom and will I 
mean that which I should mean using the same words of 
any animal able to perceive, remember, reflect, judge, and 
determine, and active in that abiUty or those abilities. By 
supreme I mean highest in any relation of comparison. By 
self-existent I mean that the conception of which, if it be 
conceivable, does not involve the conception of antecedent 
or consequent. By eternal and infinite I mean illimitable 
in duration and extent. By 'omnipotent' I mean supreme 
in power over everything.^ By omniscient, knowing every- 
thing. By * righteous and'" benevolent * I mean that which 
the best educated opinion would mean when applying those 
words to human beings. This doctrine of Monotheism 
appears to me to be flatly contradicted by the phenomena 
we know. It is inconsistent with that observed uniformity 
of happening usually described as law of nature. By law 
of nature I mean observed order of event. The word 
* nature ' is another equivalent for the word universe or 
existence. By uniformity of happening I mean that, given 
certain conditions, certain results always ensue — vary the 
conditions, the results vary. I do not attack specially 
either the Polytheistic, Pantheistic, or Monotheistic present- 
ments of Theism. To me any pretence of Theism seems 
impossible if Monism be conceded, and, therefore, at present, 
I rest content in afSrming one existence. If Monism be 
irue, and Atheism be Monism, then Atheism. Va uece^s^cc^:^ 
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the true theory of the universe. I submit that * there 
cannot be more than one ultimate explanation' of the. 
universe. That any * tracing back to two or more' exis- 
tences is illogical, and that as it is only by * reaching unity ' 
that we can have a reasonable conclusion, it is necessary 
' that every form of Dualism should be rejected as a theory 
of the universe.' If every form of Dualism be rejected, 
Monism, t.^., Atheism, alone remains, and is therefore the 
true and only doctrine of the universe." 



Speaking of the prevalence of what he describes as " a form 
of agnosticism," the editor of the Spectator writes: "We 
think we see signs of a disposition to declare that the great 
problem is insoluble, that whatever rules, be it a mind or 
only a force, he or it does not intend the truth to be known, 
if there is a truth, and to go on, both in action and specula- 
tion, as if the problem had no existence. That is the con- 
dition of mind, we know, of many of the cultivated who are 
not sceptics, nor doubters, nor inquirers, but who think they 
are as certain of their point as they are that the circle will 
not be squared. They are, they think, in presence of a 
recurring decimal, and they are not going to spend life in 
the effort to resolve it. If no God exists, they will save 
their time ; and if he does exist, he must have set up the 
impenetrable wall. A distinct belief of that kind, not a 
vague, pulpy impression, but a formulated belief, exists, we 
know, in the most unsuspected places, its holders not unfre- 
quently professing Christianity, as at all events the best of 
the illusions ; and it has sunk very far down in the ladder 
of society. We find it catch classes which have suddenly 
become aware that there is a serious doubt afloat, and have 
caught something of its extent and force, till they fancy 
they have in the doubt a revelation as certainly true as they 
once thought the old certainty." Surely an active, honest 
Atheism is to be preferred to the state of mind described in 
the latter part of the passage we have just quoted. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE 

DEVIL. 

By OHAELES BEADLAUGH. 



Dealing with the Devil has been a perilous experiment. In 
1790, an unfortunate named Andr6 Dubuisson, was confined 
in the Bastille; charged with raising the Devil. In. the reign 
of Charles I, Thomas Browne, yeoman, was indicted at 
Middlesex Sessions, for that he did '^wickedly, diabolically, 
and feloniously make an agreement with an evil and 
impious spirit, that he, the same Thomas Browne, would 
within len days after his death, give his soul to the same 
impious and evil spirit," for the purpose of having a clear 
income of £2,000 a year. Thomas was found not guilty. 
In 1682, three persons were hanged at Exeter, and in 
1712, five others were hanged at Northampton, i6r 
witchcraft and trafficking with the Devil, who has been 
represented as a black-visaged, sulphurous-constitutioned 
individual, homed like an old goat, with satyr-like legs, a 
tail of impleasant length, and a reckless disposition to buy 
people presumably his without purchcuse. I intend to treat 
the subject entirely from a Biblical point of view; the 
Christian Devil being a Bible institution. I say the 
Christian Devil, because other religions also have their 
Devils, and it is well to prevent confusion. I frankly admit 
that none of these religions have a Devil so devilish as 
that of the Christian. 

I am unable to say certainly whether I am writing about 
a singular Devil or a plurality of Devils. In many texts 
** Devils" are mentioned,^ recognising a plurality; in 
others "the Devil,"* as if there was but one. Seven 
Devils went out of Mary called Magdalene.'* The Eev. P. 
Hains, a Wigan church clergyman, tells ma tJaai^ ^\s«stRk 



' Leviticus xvii, 7 ; Mark i, ^4, &c. "^ ljNisa\s , 'I.* 
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" Devils " are to be found in the Gospels it is mistranslated 
and should be ** Demons " — these being apparently an 
inferior sort of Devils. Hershon (Talmu^cal Commentary'' 
on Genesis, p. 299), quotes from Eabbi Yochanan, "There 
were three hundred different species of male demons in 
Sichin, but what the female demon is like I know 
not"; and from Rava, "If anyone wishes to see the 
demons themselves let him bum and reduce to ashes the 
offspring of a first-bom black cat ; let him put a little of 
it in his eyes and he will see them". Assuming that 
either there is one Devil, more than one, or less than one, 
and having thus cleared away mere numerical difficulties, 
we will proceed to give the Devil his due. The word 
Satan J^{J^ Sh^T^N occurs 1 Samuel xxix. 4, and is there 

. translated "adversary," (Cahen) " obsteicle," see also I. 
Kings xi. 14. Satan appears either to have been a child of 
God or a most intimate acquaintance of the family, for, on 
" a day when the children of God came to present themselves 
before the Lord, Satan came also amongst them," ^ and no 
surprise or disapprobation is manifested at his presence. 
Some trace in this the Persian demonology where the good 
spirits surround Ormuzd and where Ahriman is the spirit 
of evil. The conversation in the Book of Job between 
God and the Devil has a value proportioned to the rarity 
of the scene and to the high characters of the personages 
concerned, despite the infidel criticism of Martin Luther, 
who condemns the Book of Job as " a sheer argumentum 
falulc^ ". A Christian ought to be surprised to find " God 
omniscient " putting to Satan the query ; Whence comest 
thou ? for he cannot suppose God, the all-wise, ignorant 
upon the subject. Satan^s reply: "From going to and fro 
in the earth, and from going up and down it," increases 
our surprise and augments our astonishment. The true 
believer should be astonished to find from his Bible that 
Satan could have gone to and fro m the earth, and walked 
up and down it, and yet not have met God, if omnipresent, 
at least occasionally, during his journeying. It is not 
easy to conceive omnipresence absent, even temporarily, 
from every spot where the Devil promenaded. The Lord 
makes no comment on Satan's reply, but says : "Hast thou 
considered my servant Job, that there is none like him 

in the earth, a perfect and an upright man, one that 

* Job 1,6. 
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f eareth Gtod and escheweth evil ? " It seems extraordinary 
that God should wish to have the Devil's judgment on the 
only good man then living : the more extraordinary, as 
God, the all-wise, knew Satan's opinion without asking it, 
and God, the immutable, would not be influenced by the 
expression of the Devil's views. Satan's answer is : ** Doth 
Job fear Qtod for naught ? Hast thou not made an hedge 
about him, and about all that he hath on every side ? 
Thou hast blest the work of his hand, and his substance is 
increased in the land ; but put forth thine hand now and 
touch all that hath, and he will curse thee to thy face." 
God's reply to this audacious declaration is : ** Behold, aU 
that he hath is in thy power ; only upon himself put not 
forth thine hand." Aiid this was Job's reward for being a 
perfect and upright man, one that feared God and 
eschewed evil. He was not actually sent to the Devil, 
but to the Devil was given power over all that he had. 
Job lost all without repining, sons, daughters, oxen, asses, 
camels, and sheep, all destroyed, and yet ''Job sinned 
not". Divines urge that this is a beautiful picture of 
patience and contentment under wrong and misfortune. 
But it is neither good to submit patiently to wrong, nor to 
rest contented under misfortune. It is better to resist 
wrong ; wiser to carefully investigate the causes of wrong 
and misfortune, with a view to their removal. Content- 
ment under wrong is a crime ; voluntary submission under 
oppression is no virtue. 

** Again, there was a day when the sons of Qt)d ccune to 
present themselves before the Lord [as if God's children 
could ever be absent from him], and Satan came also 
among them to present himself before the Lord. And the 
Lord [again] said unto Satan, From whence comest thou ? 
And Satan answered the Lord and said, From going to 
and fro in the earth, and from walking up and down in it. 
And the Lord said unto Satan, Hast thou considered my 
servant Job, that there is none like him in the earth ? a 
perfect and upright man, one that feareth God, and 
escheweth evil? and still he holdeth fast his integrity, 

ALTHOUGH THOU MOVEDST ME AGAINST HIM TO DBSTEOY 

HIM WITHOUT CAUSE." Can God be moved against a 
man to destroy him without a cau&^^ ^ ^5*^^ ^^ 
is neither immutable nor aJl-m^^. "^^"^ "^VT^^ 
puts into God's mouth tte tOTtftAft fAsssi&wso^. ^^cs^ 
DevU bad moved God against 3oVi V> ^^«?cto^ x^ass^^^ 
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cause. If true, it destroys alike Gbd's goodness and 
his wisdom. 

But Satan answered the Lord and said: '^ Skin for skin, 
yea, all that a man hath will he give for his life ; put 
forth thine hand now and touch his bone and his flesh, 
and he will curse thee to thy face". 

Does the Lord now drive the Devil from his presence? 
Is there any expression of wrath or indignation against 
this tempter ? *' The Lord said unto Satan : Behold, he is 
in thine hand, but save his life." And Job, being better 
than everybody else, finds himself smitten in consequence 
with sore boils from the sole of his foot unto his crown. 
The ways of the Lord are not as our ways, or this would 
seem the reverse of an encouragement to virtue. 

In the account of the nimibering by David, in one place 
** God," and in another " Satan," occurs,^ and to each the 
same act of "moving" or "provoking" David to number 
his people is attributed. There may be in this more 
harmony than ordinary men recognise, for one erudite 
Bible commentator tells us, speaking of the Hebrew word 
Azazel: "This terrible and venerable name of Q-od, 
through the pens of Biblical glossers, has been a devil, a 
mountain^ a wilderness, and a he-goat ^ ' WeU may incom- 
prehensibility be an attribute of deity when, even to holy 
and reverend fathers, GK>d has been sometimes undisr 
tinguishable from a he-goat or a Devil. Moncure D. 
Conway writes : " There can be little question that the 
Hebrews, from whom the Oalvinist inherited his deity, 
had no Devil in their mythology, because the jealous and 
vindictive Jehovah was quite equal to any work of that 
kind — as the hardening of Pharaoh's heart, bringing 
plagues upon the land, or deceiving a prophet and then 
des&oying him for his false prophecies." ^ 

GKmI is a spirit. Jesus is uod. Jesus was led up of the 
Spirit to be tempted of the Devil. All these propositions 
are equally credible. 

On the temptation of Jesus by the Devil, the Eev. Dr. 
Giles writes : " That the Devil should appear personally to 
the Son of God is certainly not more wond&rfid than that he 
should, in a more remote age, have appeared among the 
Sons of God, in the presence of God himself, to tempt and 

^ 1 Cbxoa. zzi, 1 ; 2 Sam. xxxv, 1. 
'(^- B. QUddon'a eactraot from Land^s "Sacra Boa^toaea,^^ Oiva.-^. 
^ sec. 1. 3 ffJOemoaologj and Deivil-lote," vcA, \» '^. W. 
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torment the righteous Job. But that Satan should carry 
Jesus, bodily and literally, through the air — first to the top 
of a high mountain, and then to the topmost pinnacle of 
the temple — is wholly inadmissible ; it is an insult to our 
understanding."^ It is pleasant to find clergymen zealously 
repudiating their own creeds. 

I am not prepared to speak strongly as to the color 
of the Devil. White men paint him black ; black 
men paint him white. He can scarcely be colorless, 
as otherwise the Evangelists would have labored 
imder considerable difficulties in witnessing the casting 
out of the Devil from the man in the synagogue.'* 
This Devil is described as an unclean Devil. The Devils 
were subject to the 70 disciples whom Jesus appointed to 
preach,' and they are not unbelievers : one text tells us 
that they believe and tremble.* It is a fact of some poor 
Devils that the more they believe the more they tremble. 
According to another text the Devil goeth about like a 
roaring Hon, seeking whom he may devour,' though the 
Devil's " doctrines " presumably include vegetarianism.** I 
am not sure what drinks devils incline to, though it is distin- 
guished from the wine of the communion.' Devils should 
be a sort of eternal salamanders, for there is everla^sting fire 
prepared for the Devil and his angels ; ® and there is a lake 
of brimstone and fire, into which the Devil was cast.* The 
Devil has, at least upon one occasion, figured as a contro- 
versialist. For we learn that he disputed with the arch-angel 
Michael, contending about the body of Moses ;^° in these 
degenerate days of personality in debate, it is pleasant 
to know that tib.e religious champion was very civil towards 
his Satanic opponent. The Devil was imprisoned for 1,000 
years in a bottomless pit." If a pit had no bottom, it seems 
but little confinement to shut the top. But, with faith and 
prayer even a good f oimdation may be obtained for a bot- 
tondess pit. The writer of Revelation, adopting the view 
of some Hebrew writers, speaks of "the dragon, that old 
serpent which is the devil and Satan ", and following this, it 
is urged that the Devil was the serpent of Genesis — that is, 
that it was really Satan who, in this guise, tempted Eve. 
There is this difficulty in the matter — the Devil is a liar ;^^ 

1 " CShristiaii Records," by the Rev. Dr. Gik»,^\^.^^» 
2 Luke iv, 36, 36. 3Ltikex,17. *3amB6YL,\^- ^ VS^\j3t,^^^. 
^ 1 Timoihy iv, 1, 3. U CoTiiit\natna, x, 'II. ^l&aXK..-KR^> ^^2^- 
'Bey. XX, 10. w j^de 9. ^^"Rev. xx, *1. vi^vJssD.^'^vsa.^ «k^* 
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but in the interview with Eve the serpent seems to have 
confined himself to the strict truth.^ There is, in fact, no point 
of resemblance — no horns, no hoof, nothing except a tail. 

Kalisch notes that ** the Egyptians represented the eter- 
nal spirit Kneph, the author of all good, under the mythic 
form " of the serpent, but they employed the same symbol 
" for Typhon, the author of all moral and physical evil, and 
in the Egyptian symbolical alphabet, the serpent represents 
subtlety and cunning, lust, and sensual pleasure ". 

The Old Testament speaks a little of the Devils, some- 
times of Satan, but never of " The Devil'* ; yet Matthew 
ushers him in, in the temptation scene, without introduc- 
tion, and as if he were an old acquaintance. I do not 
remember reading in the Old Testament, anything about 
the lake of brimstone and fire. Although Malachi iv, 1, 
speaks of the day " that shall bum as an oven when the 
wicked shall be burned up ". This feature of faith was 
reserved for the warmth of Christian love to develop from 
some of the Tahnudical writers. The Eev. C. Boutell in 
his Bible dictionary says, that, " it is at the least unfortu- 
nate that the word * heU ' should have been used as if the 
translation of the Hebrew * sheol '.'* Zechariah, in a vision, 
saw "Joshua, the High Priest, standing before the angel 
of the Lord, and Satan standing at his right hand to resist 
him".'* Why the Devil wanted to resist Joshua is not 
clear ; but, as Joshua's garments were in a very filthy state, 
it may be that he was preaching to the priest the virtues 
of cleanliness. Jesus said that one of the twelve disciples 
was a Devil.^ You are told to resist the devil and he will 
flee from you.* If this be true, he is a cowardly Devil, and 
thus does not agree quite with Milton's picture of his 
grand defiance, abnost heroism. But then Milton was a 
poet, and true religion has but little poetry in it. 

Jeroboam, one of the Jewish monarchs, ordained priests 
for the devils *. In the time of Jesus, Satan must, when 
not in the body of some mad, deaf, dumb, blind, or paraly- 
tic person, have been occasionally in heaven ; for Jesus, on 
one occasion, told his disciples that he saw Satan, as light- 
ning, fall from heaven.® Jesus told Simon Peter that 
Satan desired to have him, that he might sift him as 
wheat ;' perhaps Jesus was chaffing his disciple. Paul, 

'Genesis iU, 4, 5, 22, » Zechariah iii, 1. ^JoWnI^TQ, 

^ James iv, 7. « 2 Chronicles xi, 15. * "LvOsa -x., \^. 

^Xiuke zzii, 31. 
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the apostle, seems to have looked on the Devil much as 
some bigots look on the police, for Paul delivered Hyme- 
neus and Alexander unto Satan, that they might learn not 
to blaspheme.^ 

Revivalists are much indebted for their evanescent suc- 
cesses to hell and the Devil. Thomas English, a fair 
specimen of those very noisy and active preachers who do 
so much in promoting revivals, spoke of *^ dwelling with 
devouring fire, bearing everlasting burning, roasting on the 
Devil's spit, broiling on his gridiron, being pitched about 
with his fork, drinking the liquid fire, breathing the brim- 
stone fumes, drowning in a red-hot sea, lying on fiery beds."* 

The vidgar tirades of Reginald RaddifEe, Richard Wea^ 
ver, and 0. H. Spurgeon, will serve to evidence that the 
above quotation is no exaggeration. In London, before 
crowded audiences, Mr. Weaver, without originality, and 
with only the merit of copied coarseness, has called upon 
the Lord to ** shake the xmgodly for five minutes over the 
mouth of hell ". Mr. Spurgeon has drawn pictures of hell 
which, if true and revealed to him by God, would be most 
disgustingly frightful, and which being but the creation of 
his own morbid fancies, induce a feeling of contempt as 
well as disgust for the teacher, who uses such horrible des- 
criptions to affright his weaker hearers. 
. Calmet says that "By collecting all the passages where 
Satan (or the Devil) is mentioned, it may be observed, that 
he fell from Heaven, with all his company ; that God cast 
him down from thence for the punishment of his pride ; and 
by his envy and malice, death, and all other evils came into 
the world ; that by the permission of God he exercises a 
sort of government in the world over his subordinates, over 
apostate angels like himself ; that God makes use of him to 
prove good men, and to chastise bad ones; that he is a 
lying spirit in the mouth of false prophets, seducers, and 
heretics ; that it is he, or some of his, that torment, obsess, 
or possess men, that inspire them with evil designs, as did 
David, when he suggested to him to number his people, 
and to Judas to betray Jesus Christ, and to Ananias and 
Sapphira to conceal the price of their field. That he roves^N^^:^ 
about full of rage, like a roaring lion, to tempt, to betray,' ~ 
to destroy, and to involve us in guilt and wickedness. 



^•'. 
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That his power and malice are restricted within certain 
limits, and controlled by the will of God ; that he some- 
times appears to men to seduce them ; that he can trans- 
form himself into an angel of light; that he sometimes 
assumes the form of a spectre, as he appeared to the Egyp- 
tians while they were involved in darkness in the days of 
Moses; that he creates several diseases to men; that he 
chiefly presides over death, and bears aways the souls of 
the wicked to hell ; that at present he is conflned to HeU, 
as in a prison, but that he will be unboxmd and set at 
liberty in the year of Anti- Christ; that hell-fire is prepared for 
him and his ; that he is to be judged at the last day. But I 
cannot perceive very clearly from scripture, that he torments 
the souls of the wicked in hell, as we generally believe." 

In his interesting volume on Elizabethan demonology 
Mr. Spalding urges that " the empire of the supernatural 
must obviously be most extended where civilization is the 
leafet advanced," and he gives three reasons for the belief 
n devils — 1. *^ The apparent incapacity of the majority of 
mankind to accept a purely monotheistic creed." 2. " The 
division of spirits into hostile camps, good and evil." 3. 
" The tendency of all theological systems to absorb into 
themselves the deities extraneous to themselves, not as 
gods, but as inferior or even evil spirits." 

Even if I were a theist I should refuse to see in God a 
being omniscient and omnipotent, who puts us into this 
world without our volition, leaves us to struggle through it 
unequally pitted against an almost omnipotent and super- 
subtle Devil ; and who, if we fail, finally drops us out of 
this world into HeU-fire, where a legion of inferior devils 
finds constant and never-ending employment in inventing 
fresh tortures for us ; our crime being, that we have not 
succeeded where success was rendered impossible. No high 
thinkings are developed by the doctrine of Devils and 
damnation. If a potent faith, it degrades to imbecility 
alike the teacher and the taught, by its abhorrent merci- 
lessness ; and if mere form instead of a faith, then is the 
Devil doctrine a misleading sham. 

PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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WERE ADAM AND EYE ODR FIRST PARENTS? 

By CHAELES BEADLAUGH, 



This question, Were Adam and Eve onr first parents? is indeed 
one of vital importanoe. A negative answer is a denial of the 
whole Christian scheme. The Christian theory is that Adam, 
the common father of the whole human race, sinned, and by 
his sin dragged down all his posterity to a state from whicn 
redemption was needed, and mat Jesus is, and was, the Re- 
deemer, by whom all mankind are, and were, saved from the 
consequences of the fall of Adam. If Adam therefore be not 
the first man, if it is not to Adam the various races of mankind 
are indebted for their origin, then the whole hypothesis of fall 
and redemption fails. 

It is impossible in the space of this pamphlet to gi^e any 
statement and analysis of the various hypotheses as to the 
origin of the human race ; that I have done at some length in 
my volume on '* Genesis : its Authorship and Authenticity ". 
Personally I incline to favor the doctrine of a plurality of 
sources for the various types of the human race. That wherever 
the conditions for life have been, there also has been the degree 
of life resultant on those conditions. My purpose here is not 
to demonstrate the correctness of my own tinnking, but rather 
to illustrate the incorrectness of the Genesaical teaching. Were 
Adam and Eve our first parents P On the one hand, an affirma- 
tive answer can be obtained from the Bible, which, though 
in Genesis v., 2, using Adam as a race-name, specifically 
asserts (ii., 22) Adam and Eve to be the first man and woman 
made by God, and in the authorised version fixed the date of 
their making about 6,000 years, little more or less, from the 
present time. On the other hand, science emphatically declares 
man to have existed on the earth for a far more extended period, 
affirms that as far as we can trace man historically, we find 
him in isolated groups, diverse in type, till we lose him in the 
ante-historic period ; and with nearly equal distinctness denies 
that the various existing races find their common parentage in 
one pair. It is only on the first point that I attack the Bible 
chronology of man's existence. I am aware that calculations 
based upon the authorised version of the Old Testament 
Scriptures are open to objection, and that while from the Hebrew 
1,656 years represent the period from Adam to the 'Q^i^^a^ 
generally acknowledged, the 8amaii\«a"£«i'U^«vsj3s^<^«^"f^^^ 
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a fatal objection to the Septuagint chronology — i.e., that it 
makes Methuselah outlive the Flood. ^ The Deluge occurred, 
according to the Septuagint, in the year of the world 2,242, 
and by adding up the generations previous to his (Methu- 
selah's) buiih— Adam, 230 ; Seth, 205 ; Enos, 190 ; Cainan, 
170 ; Mahaleel, 165 ; Jared, 162 ; Enoch, 165 ; = 1,287— 
Methuselah was bom in the year of the world 1287. He lived 
969 years, and therefore died in 2256. %ut this is fourteen 
years after the Deluge. 

The Bev. Dr. lightfoot, who wrote about 1644, fixes the 
month of creation at September, 5.572 years preceding the 
date of his book, and says that Adam was expelled from Eden 
on the day on which he was created.^ £i my volume on 
Genesis (pp. 29-36) the reader will find the chronology of 
Genesis carefully examined. For our immediate purpose we 
will take the ordinary English Bible, which gives the following 
result: From Adam to Abraham (Genesis v. and xi.), 2,008; 
Abraham to Isaac (Genesis xxi., 5), 100; Isaac to Jacob (Genesis 
XXV., 26), 60; Jacob going into Egypt (Genesis xlvii., 9), 
130; Sojourn in Egypt (Exodus xii., 41), 430; Duration of 
Moses' leadership (Exodus vii., 7; xxxi., 2), 40; thence to 
David, about 400; from David to Captivity, 14 generations 
(27), about 22 reigns, 473 ; Captivity to Jesus, 14 generations, 
about 5,934 = 234; less disputed 230 years of sojourn in 
Egypt, 230 = 4,004. 

These dates follow the Bible statement, and there is no 
portion of the orthodox text, except the period of the Judges, 
which will admit any considerable extension of the ordinary 
Oxford chronology. 

The Book of Judges is not a book of history. Everything in 
it is recounted without chronological order. It will suffice to 
say that the cyphers which we &Qd in the Book of Judges and 
in the First Book of Samuel yield us, from the death of Joshua 
to the commencement of the reign of Saul, the sum-total of 500 
years, which would make, since the exodus from Egypt, 565 
years ; whereas the First Book of Kings counts but 480 years, 
from the going out of Egypt down to the foundation of the 
temple under Solomon. According to this we must suppose 
that several of the judges governed simultaneously.^ 

Alfred Maury, in his profound essay on the clas^cation of 
tongues, traces back some of the ancient Greek mythologies to 
a Sanscrit source. He has the following remark, worthy of 
earnest attention : ** The God of heaven, or the sky, is called 
by the Greek Zeus Pater ; and let us have notice that the pro- 
nunciation of Z resembles very much that of D, inasmuch a? 

the word Zeus becomes in the genitive Bios, The Latins 

■ 

^ Sharpens "History of Egypt", p. 196. 
^ ** Harmony of the Four Evangelists, and Haxmoii^ ol VSci'^ OVi 
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termed tke same Gtod, Dies-piter, or Jupiter. Now in the Veda, 
the God of heaven is called Dyashpitai/' What is this but the 
original of our own Christian God the father, the niH^ (e/ciie) 
pater of the Old Testament ? The Hebrew Records, whether 
or not God-inspired, are certainly not the most antique. 
Neither is it true that the Hebrew mythology is the most 
ancient, nor the Hebrew language the most primitive ; on the 
contrary, the m3rthology is clearly derived, and the language 
in a secondary or tertiary state. 

The word Adam is first written as a proper name in Genesis 
ii. 19, but the word written Adam is Qnj< and this is found in 
Genesis i. 26, and in several other verses. In i. 27, the word 
is used as if it meant not one man only, but *^ male and female " ; 
indeed v. 2, says, ** male and female created he them and 
blessed them and called their name Adam". Genesis ii. 18, 
treats the man as alone, and 19 his name as Adam. 

What is the value of this Book of Genesis, the sole authority 
for the hypothesis that Adam and Eve, about 6,000 years ago, 
were the sole founders of the peoples now living on the face 
of the earth ? Written we know not by whom, we know not 
when, and we know not in what language. Eusebius, Chry- 
sostom, and Clemens Alexandrinus alike agree that the name 
of Moses should not stand at the head of Genesis as the author 
of the book. Origen did not hesitate to declare the contents of 
the first and second chapters of Genesis to be purely figurative. 
Our translation of it has been severely criticised by the learned 
and pious Bellamy, and by the more learned and less pious 
Sir William Drummond. It has been amended and revised in 
our own day. Errors almost innumerable have been pointed 
out, the correctness of the Hebrew text itself questioned, and 
yet this book is claimed as an unerring guide to the students of 
ethnology. They may do anything, everything, except stray 
out of the beaten track. We have, on the one hand, an 
anonymous book, which, for the development of the diversities 
of the human family, does not even take us back so much as 
6,000 years. At least 1,600 years must be deducted for the 
alleged Noachian deluge, when the world's inhabitants were 
again reduced to one family, one race, one type. On the other 
hand, we have now existmg Esquimaux men, of the Arctic 
realm — Chinamen, of the Asiatic realm — Englishmen, of the 
European realm — Sahara negroes, of the African realm — 
Fuegians, of the American realm — New Zealanders, of the 
Polynesian realm— the Malay, representative of the realm which 
bears his name — the Tasmanian, of the Australian realm — ^with 
other families of each realm, too numerous for mention here ; 
dark and fair ; black-skinned and white-skinned \ ^orKs^j- 
haired and straight-haired ; lo^w ioT^'fe«A, \sl^ Vst^SwsaA-N 
Hottentot limb, Negro limb, Coucawaai XvcoJo. T>^_^ *^^ 
different and differing stnictuies oad qo\ot% ^2c»«& ^^f^^^^fK^j 
to one pear? To Adam and "E^e, ox x«.>3a«c \^ ^Q»sx 
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family ? Or are they (the various races) indigenous to their 
native soils, and climates P And are these various types naturally 
resultant, with all their differences, from the differing con- 
ditions for life persistent to and consistent with them ? 

The question is really this — Have the different races of man 
all found their common parent in Noah, about 4,300 years ago ? 
Assuming the unity of the races or species of men now existing, 
there are but three suppositions on which the diversity now 
seen can be accounted for : — 

** 1st. A miracle or direct act of the Almighty, in changing 
one type into another. 

" 2nd. The «»dual action of physical causes, such as dimate, 
food, mode of me, etc. 

" 3rd. Congenital or accidental varieties."^ 

We may fairly dismiss entirely the question of miracle. Such 
a miracle is nowhere recorded in the Bible, and it lies upon 
anyone hardy enough to assert that the present diversity has a 
miraculous origin, to show some kind of reasons for his faith, 
some kind of evidence to warrant our conviction. Until this is 
done we need not dwell on the first hypothesis. 

Of the durability of type under its own life conditions we 
have overwhelming proof in the statue of an ancient Egyptian 
scribe, taken from a tomb of the fifth dynasty, 5,000 years old, 
and precisely corresponding to the Fellah of the present day.* 
The sand had preserved the color of the statuette, whioh, from 
its portrait-like beauty, marks a long era of art-progress pre- 
ceding its production. It antedates the orthodox era of the 
Flood, carries us back to a time when, if the Bible were true, 
Adam was yet alive, and still we find before it kings reigning 
and ruling in mishty Egypt. Can the reader wonder that 
these facts are held to impeach the orthodox faith P 

On the second point Dr. Nott writes: **It is a commonly 
received error that the influence of a hot climate is gradually 
exerted on successive generations, until one species of mankind 

is completely changed into another This idea is proven 

to be false A sunburnt cheek is never handed down to 

succeeding generations. The exposed parts of the body are 
alone tanned by the sun, and the children of the white- skinned 
Europeans in New Orleans, Mobile, and the West Indies are 
bom as fair as their ancestors, and would remain so if carried 
back to a colder climate.' 

Pure negroes and negresses, transported from Central Africa 
to England, and marrying among themselves, would never ac- 
quire the characteristics of the Caucasian races ; nor woiAd pure 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, emigrating to Central Alriea,and 
in like manner intermarrying, ever become negroes ornegresses. 

' l'^5?^ ^^-Man^ond," Dr. Nott, p. 67. 
"'2>p«, c/jfjuddnd,'^ p. ft. 



^^ir Pnlaai^ on loonogTaphy — ** IndigenoxuBBAWft*^ ^- ^^^^- 
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The fact is, that while you don't bleach the color out of the dark- 
skinned African by placing him in London, you bleach the life 
out of him ; and vice versa with the Englishman.^ For a long 
time there has been ascribed to man the faculty of adapting 
himself to every climate. The following facts will show the 
ascription a most erroneous one, .though human adaptability 
is very great: ''In Egypt the austral negroes are, and the 
Caucasian Memlooks were, unable to raise up even a third 
generation ; in Corsica French families vanish beneath Italian 
summers. Where are the descendants of the Bomans, the 
Vandals, or the Greeks in Africa? In Modem Arabia, after 
Mahomed Ali had got clear of the Morea War, 18,000 Amaots 
(Albanians) were soon reduced to some 400 men. At Gibraltar, 
in 1817, a negro regiment was almost annihilated by consump- 
tion. Ill 1814, during the three weeks on the Niger, 130 Euro- 
peans out of 145 caught African fever, and 40 died; out of 
158 negro sailors only eleven were affected, and not one died. 
In 1809 the British expedition to Welchereen failed in the 
Netherlands through marsh fever. About the same time, in 
St. Domingo, about 15,000 French soldiers died from malaria. 
Of 30,000 Frenchmen, only 8,000 survived exposure to that 
Antillian island ; while the Dominicanised African negro, Tous- 
saint r Overture, retransported to Europe, was perishing from 
the chill of his prison in France.*' 
On the third point, again quoting Dr. Nott : — 

** The only argument left, then, is that of congenital varieties 
or peculiarities, which are said to spring up and be transmitted 
from parent to child, so as to form new races. Let us pause 
for a moment to illustrate this fanciful idea. The negroes of 
Africa, for example, are admitted not to be offsets from some 
other race which have been gradually blackened and changed 
in a moral and physical type by the action of climate ; but it is 
asserted that * once, in the flight of ages \ some genuine little 
negro, or rather many such, were bom of Caucasian, Mongol, 
or other light-skinned parents, and then have turned about and 
changed the type of the inhabitants of a whole continent. So 
in America, the countless aborigines found on this continent, 
who we have reason to believe were building mounds before the 
time of Abraham, are the offspring of a race changed by acci- 
dental or congenital varieties. Thus, too, old China, India, 
Australia, Oceana, etc., all owe their types, physical and mental, 
to congenital and accidental varieties, and are descended from 
Adam and Eve ! Can human credulity go farther, or human 
ingenuity invent any argument more absurd ? " 

But even supposing these objections to the second and third 

1 " Indigenous Baces of theEaitV' IP- ^5%- "^^"^ ^^^^VSe^'^^^saRRssi^c^ 
af wbite-ekiimed negroes in Weatexn AixiQa. QkoeaxLoX. «.^eft\.H5Kk& ^S?^*^\ 
tion ; it is not only to the color of tlie ^tada \sol «2^s» \.o "^^ ^Bsos**^ 
negro ebaraoteristioa that the above TemakxV& a-p^l • 
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suppositions set aside, there are two other propositions which, 
if affirmed, as I believe they may be, entirely overthrow the 
orthodox assertion : '* That Adam and Eve, six thousand years 
ago, were the first pair ; and that all diversities now existing 
must find their common source in Noah — less than four thousana 
three hundred years from the present time ". These two are as 
follows : 

1. That man may be traced back on the earth long prior to 
the alleged Adamic era. 

2. That there are diversities traceable as existing amongst 
the human race four thousand five hundred years ago, as marked 
as in the present day. 

To illustrate the position that man may be traced back to a 
period long prior to the Adamic era, we refer our readers to the 
chronology of the late Baron Bunsen, who, while allowing about 
22,000 years for man's existence on earth, fixes the following 
dates after a patient examination of the Nilotic antiquities : — 

Egyptians imder a republican form . . . . 10,000 B.G. 

Ascension of Bytis, the Theban, 1st Priest King 9,085 

Elective Kings in Egypt 7,230 

Hereditary l&ngs in Upper and Lower Egypt, 

a double empire form . . . . . . 5,143^ 

The assertion of such an antiquity for Egypt is no modem 
hypothesis. Plato puts language into the mouth of an Egyp- 
tian, first claiming in that day an antecedent of 10,000 years 
for painting and sculpture in Egypt. This has long been 
regarded as fabulous, because it was contrary to the Hebrew 
chronology. 

There are few who now pretend that the whole creation (?) 
took place 6,000 years ago, although, if it be true that €k>d 
made all in six days, and man on the sixth, then the universe 
would only be more ancient than Adam by some five days. 
To state the age of the earth at 6,000 years is simply pre- 
posterous when it is estimated that it would require about 
4,000,000 of years for the formation of the fossiliferous rocks 
alone, and 15,000,000 of years have been stated as a moderate 
estimate for the antiquity of our globe. The deltas of the great 
rivers of Hindustan afford corroboration as to man's antiquity. 
In Egypt the delta of the Nile, formed by immense quantities 
of sedimentary matter, which in like manner is still carried 
down and deposited, has not perceptibly increased during the 
last 3,000 years. ** In the days of the earliest Pharaohs, the 
delta, as it now exists, was covered with ancient cities and filled 
with a dense population, whose civilisation must have required a 
period going back far beyond any date that has yet been assigned 
to the deluge of Noah, or even to the creation of the world."* 
From borings wldch. have been made at New Orleans to the 



^ Nott and QUddon, ** IndigenouB lUicw," pag^ 5%T . 
* GJiddoB'e "Types of Mankind", page ^^5. 
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depth of 600 feet, from excavations for public works, and from 
examinations in parts of Louisiana, where the range between 
high and low water is much greater than it is at New Orleans, 
no less than ten distinct cypress forests, divided from each other 
by eras of aquatic plants, etc., have been traced, arranged verti- 
cally above each other, and from these and other data it is esti- 
mated by Dr. Benet Dowler that the age of the delta is at least 
about 158,000 years, and in the excavations above referred to, 
human remains, have been found below the further forest level, 
making it appear that the human race existed in the delta of 
the Mississippi more than 57,000 years ago.^ 

It is further urged by the same competent writer that human 
bones discovered on the coast of Brazil, near Santas, and on the 
borders of a lake called Lagoa Santa, by Captain Elliott and 
Dr. Lund, thoroughly incorporated with a very hard breccia, 
every one in a fossil state, demonstrate that aboriginal man 
in Ainerica antedates the Mississippi alluvia, and that he can 
even boast a geological antiquity, because numerous species of 
animals have become extinct since American humanity's first 
appearance.^ 

With reference to the possibility of tracing back the diversities 
of the human race to an antediluvian date, it is amply sufficient 
to point on the one side to the remains of the American Indian 
disentombed from the Mississippi forests, and on the other to 
the Egyptian monuments, tombs, pyramids, and stuccoes, 
revealing to us Caucasian men and Negro men, their diversities 
as marked as in the present day. Sir William Jones in his day, 
claimed for Sanscrit literature a vast antiquity, and asserted 
the . existence of the religions of Egypt, Greece, India, and 
Italy, prior to the Mosaic Era. So far as Egypt is concerned 
the researches of Lepsius, Bunsen, ChampoUion, Lenormant, 
Gliddon, and others have fully verified the position of the 
learned president of the Asiatic Society. In '^Genesis: its 
Authorship and Authenticity", pp. 88-21, I have collected 
other testimony on this point. 

We have Egyptian statues of the third dynasty, going back 
far beyond the 4,300 years which would give the orthodox era 
of the deluge, and taking us over the 4,500 years fixed by our 
second proposition. The fourth dynasty is rich in pyramids, 
tombs, and statues; and according to Lepsius, this dynasty 
commenced 8,426 B.C., or about 5,287 years from the present date. 

Works on the orthodox side constantly assume that the long 
chronologists must be in error, because their views do not 
coincide with orthodox teachings. Orthodox authors treat their 
heterodox brethren as unworthy of credit, because of their 
heterodoxy. One writer asserts,^ that the earliest reference to 

1 "Types," pages ^^^\o^^^, 

2 " T^mes," pagea ^50 axA ^lA . 
8 «« Arciiaia,^ ip. ^0^. 
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Negro tribes is in the era of the 12th dynasty. Supposing for a 
moment this to be correct, what even then will' be the state of 
the argument ? The 12th dynasty, according to Lepsius ends 
about 4^000 years ago. The orthodox chronology fixes the 
deluge about 300 years earlier. Will any sane man argue that 
there was sufficient lapse of time in three centuries for the 
development of Caucasian and Negro man from one family ? 

We trace back the various types of man now known, not to 
one centre, not to one country, not to one family, not to one 
pair, but we trace them to different centres, to distinct countries, 
to separate families, probably to many pairs. Wherever the 
conditions for life are found, there are living beings also. The 
conditions of climate, soil, etc., of Central Africa differ from 
those of Europe. The indigenous races of Central Africa differ 
from those of Europe. Geology has helped us very little as to 
the prehistoric types of man, but its aid has nevertheless been 
suf&cient to far outdate the one man Adam of 6,000 years ago. 

I challenge the ordinary orthodox assertion of Adamic unity 
of origin accompanied as it is by threats of pains and penalties 
if rejected; I am yet ready to examine it, if it can be presented 
to me associated with facts, and divested of those future hell- 
fire torments and present societarian persecutions which now 
form its chief, if not sole, supports. 

The rejection of the Bible account of the peopling of the world 
involves also the rejection of the entire scheme of Christianity. 
According to the orthodox rendering of both New and Old 
Testament teaching, all men are involved in the curse which 
followed Adam's sin. But if the account of the Fall be mythical, 
not historical ; if Adam and Eve— supposing them to have ever 
existed — were preceded on the earth by many nations and 
empires, what becomes of the doctrine that Jesus came to 
redeem mankind from a sin committed by one who was not 
the common father of all humanity ? 

Beject Adam, and you cannot accept Jesus. Befuse to believe 
Genesis, and you cannot give credence to Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, and Paul. The Old and New Testaments are so connected 
together, that to dissolve the union is to destroy the system. 
The account of the Creation and Fall of Man is the foundation- 
stone of the Chris^an Church— if this stone be rotten, the super- 
structure cannot be stable. 
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NEW LIFE OF ABEAHAM. 



Most undoubtedly father Abraham is a personage whose history 
should commaDd attention, if only because he figures as the 
founder of the Jewish race — a race which, having been promised 
protection and favor by Deity, appear in the large majority of 
cases to have experienced little else besides the sufferance of 
misfortune and misery themselves, or its infliction upon others. 
Men are taught to believe that God, following out a solemn 
covenant made with Abraham, suspended the course of nature 
to aggrandise the Jews ; that he promised always to bless and 
favor them if they adhered to his worship and obeyed the 
priests. The promised blessings were usually: political authority, 
individual happiness and sexual power, long life, and great 
wealth ; the threatened curses for idolatry or disobedience : 
disease, loss of property and children, mutilation, death. 
Amongst the blessings : the right to kill, plunder, and ravish 
their enemies, with protection, whilst pious, against any subjec- 
tion to retaliatory measures. And all this because they were 
Abraham's children ! 

Abraham is especially an important personage to the orthodox 
Church- going Christian. Without Abraham, no Jesus, no 
Christiamty, no Church of England, no bishops, no tithes, no 
church-rates. But for Abraham, England would have lost all 
these blessings. Abraham was the great-grandfather of Judah, 
the head of the tribe to which God's mother's husband, Joseph, 
belonged. 

In gathering materials for a short biographical sketch, we 
are at once comforted and dismayed by the fact that the only 
reliable account of Abraham's career is that furnished by the 
book of Genesis, supplemented by a few brief references in other 
parts of the Bible, and that, outside ** God's perfect and infalli- 
ble revelation to man ", there is no reliable account of Abra- 
ham's existence at all. We are comforted by the thought that, 
despite the new edition of the "Encyclopaedia Britannica", 
Genesis is unquestioned by the faithful, and is at '^"t'^sKois. ^^^- 
'tected by Church and State agaosAt 'tec^\aR «a«K<ai&»'?^\^^'^^'^ 
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are dismayed when we think that, if Infidelity, encouraged by 
Colenso, Ealisch, Professor Bobertson Smith, and Professor 
Wellhausen, upsets Genesis, Abraham will have little historical 
support. The Talmudical notices of Abraham are too wonder- 
ful for irreverent criticism. Some philologists have asserted 
that Brama and Abraham are alike corruptions of Abba Bama, 
or Abrama, and that Sarah is identical with Sarasvati. Cl^J^ 
Abram, is a Chaldean compound, meaning father of the elevated, 
or exalted father. DrTH^ii ^s a compound of Chaldee and 
Arabic, signifying father of a multitude. In part v. of his 
work, Colenso mentions that Adonis was formerly identified 
with Abram, "high father", Adonis being the personified sun. 

Leaving incomprehensible problems in philology for the 
ordinary authorised version of our Bibles, we find that Abraham 
was the son of Terah. The Talmud^ says that Abraham's mother 
was Amathlai, the daughter of Kamebo (Bava Bathra, fol. 1, 
col. 1.) The text does not expresrly state where Abraham was 
bom, and I cannot therefore describe his birth-place with that 
accuracy of detail which a true believer might desire, but he 
"dwelt in old time on the other side of the flood" (Joshua 
xxiv., 2 and 3). Abraham was bom when Terah, his father, 
was seventy years of age ; and, according to Genesis, Terah and 
his family came forth out of Ur of the Chaldees, and went to 
Haran and dwelt there. We turn to the map to look for Ur of 
the Chaldees, anxious to discover it as possibly Abraham's place 
of nativity, but find that the translators of God's inspired word 
have taken a slight liberty with the text by substituting " Ur 
of the Chaldees" for *' Aur Easdim', the latter being, in plain 
English, the light of the magi, or conjurors^ or astrologers, 
CD^nB^b'nlN ^8 stated by Kalisch to have been made the basis 
ior many extraordinary legends, as to Abraham's rescue from 
the flames. In the Talmud P'sachim, fol. 118, col. 1, it is 
written that " At the time when Nimrod the wicked had cast 
our Father Abraham into the fiery furnace, Gabriel stood forth 
in the presence of the Holy one — ^blessed be He! — and said, 
** Lord of the universe, let me, I pray thee, go down and cool 
the furnace, and deliver that righteous one from it ". 

Abraham, being bom — according to Hebrew chronology, 
2,083 years after the creation, and according to the Septuagint 
3,549 years after that event — when his father was seventy, grew 
so slowly that when his father reached the good old age of 205 
years, Abraham had only arrived at 75 years, having, apparently, 
lost no less than 60 years' growth during his father's Ufe-time. 
St. Augustine and St. Jerome gave this up as a difficulty inex- 
plicable. Calmet endeavors to explain it, and makes it worse. 
It is surely impossible Abraham could have lived 135 years, and 
yet be only 75 years of a ge? 

^ The quotationa are taken from Hershon's Tahnudical Miscellany. 
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**The Lord" spoke to Abraham, and promised to make 
of him a great nation, to bless those who blessed Abra- 
ham, and to curse those who cursed him. I do not know 
precisely which Lord it was that spake unto Abraham, the 
Hebrew says it was nin^» Jeue, or, as our translators call 
it, Jehovah, but as God said (Exodus vi., 2) that by the name 
"Jehovah was I not known" to either Abraham, Isaac, or 
Jacob, either the omniscient Deity had forgotten the matter, or 
a counterfeit Lord had assumed the name. The word Jehovah, 
which the book of Exodus says Abraham did not know, is 
nearly always the name by which Abraham addresses, or speaks 
of, the Jewish Deity. 

Abraham having been promised protection by the Gk)d of 
Truth, initiated his public career with a diplomacy of statement 
worthy Talleyrand. He represented his wife Sarah as his sister, 
which, if true, is a sad reproach to the marriage. The Talmud, 
when Abram came into Egypt, asks : ** Where was Sarah ? He 
confined her in a chest, into which he locked her, lest anyone 
should gaze on her beauty. "When he came to the receipt of 
custom, he was summoned to open the chest, but declined, and 
offered payment of the duty. The officers said : * Thou carriest 
garments * ; and he offered duty for garments. * Nay, it is 
gold thou carriest ' ; and he offered the impost laid on gold. 
Then they said : * It is costly silks, belike pearls, thou con- 
cealest ' ; and he offered the custom on such articles. At length 
the Egyptian officers insisted, and he opened the box. And 
when he did so, all the land of Egypt was illumined by her 
beauty " (Bereshith Rabba, chap. 40). The ruling Pharaoh, 
hearing the beauty of Sarah commended, took her into his 
house, she being at that time a fair Jewish dame, between 60 
ajid 70 years of age, and he entreated Abraham well for her 
sake, and he had sheep and oxen, asses and servants, and 
camels. We do not read that Abraham objected in any way to 
the loss of his wife. The Lord, who is all- just, finding out 
that Pharaoh had done wrong, not only punished the king, but 
also punished the king's household, who could hardly have 
interfered with his misdoings. Abraham got his wife back, and 
went away much richer by the transaction. Whether the con- 
duct of father Abraham in pocketing quietly the price of the 
insult — or honor — offered to his wife, is worthy modem imita- 
tion, is a question only within the competence of episcox)al 
authority. After this Abraham was very rich in ** silver and 
gold ". So was the Duke of Marborough after the Duke of 
Tork had taken his sister in similar manner into his house. In 
Gen. xii., 19, there is a curious mistranslation iiL<yM^-^<sc»s2rB^« 
The text is: "It is for thatl\iaA\a:t«aV«t\<a^^£fi?3-^i^^^ '^JT^ 
version has : " I might Kave tdkeu\v<&T^^ • ^>as.Ti^^^ "^I^^ 
latea as to take a middle pbiaaeA^^i^^^'^"^ e\.Qs^^s.xS^^^^ 
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not Pharaoh actually took Sarah as his wife. In any case, the 
Egyptian king acted far the better of the twain. Abraham 
plays the part of a timorous, contemptible hypocrite. Strong 
enough to have fought for his wife, he sold her. Yet Abraham 
is blessed, and his conduct is our pattern ! 

Despite his timorousness in the matter of his wife, Abraham 
was a man of wonderful courage and warlike ability. To rescue 
his relative, Lot — with whom he could not live on the same 
land without quarrelling, both being religious — ^he armed 318 
servants, and fought with four powerful kings, defeating them 
and recovering the spoil. Abraham's victory was so decisive, 
that the King of Sodom, who fled and fell (xiv. 10) in a pre- 
vious encounter, now met Abraham alive (see verse 17), to con- 
gratulate him on his victory. Abraham was also offered bread 
and wine by Melchisedek, King of Salem, priest of the Most 
High God. Where was Salem ? Some identify it with Jerusa- 
lem, which it cannot be, as Jebus was not so named until after 
the time of the Judges (Judges xix. 10). How does this King 
of this unknown Salem, never heard of before or after, come to 
be priest of the Most High God ? These are queries for divines 
—orthodox disciples believe without inquiring. Melchisedek 
was most unique as far as genealogy is concerned. He had no 
father. He was without mother also ; he had no beginning of 
days or end of life, and must be therefore at the present time 
an extremely old gentleman, who would be an invaluable ac- 
quisition to any antiquarian Bible Evidence Association fortunate 
enough to cultivate his acquaintance. God having promised 

• Abraham a niunerous family, and the promise not having been 
in any part fulfilled, the patriarch grew uneasy, and remon- 
strated with the Lord, who explained the matter thoroughly to 
Abraham when the latter was in a deep sleep, and a dense dark- 
ness prevailed. Beligious explanations come with greater force 
under these or similar conditions. Natural or artificial light 
and clear-sightedness are always detrimental to spiritual mani- 
festations. 

Abraham's wife had a maid named Hagar, and she bore to 
Abraham a child named Ishmael; at the time Ishmael was 
bom, Abraham was 86 years of age. Just before Ishmaers 
birth Hagar was so badly treated that she ran away. As she 
was only a slave, God persuaded Hagar to return and humble 
herself to her mistress. Thirteen years afterwards God ap- 
peared to Abraham, and instituted the rite of circumcision — 
which rite had been practised long before by other nations — 
and again renewed the promise. The rite of circumcision was 
not only practised by nations long anterior to that of the Jews, 
but appears in many cases not even to have been pretended as 

a relisiouB rite. (See KaJisch, Genesis, p. 386; Cwien, Genese, 
/>. 4Sj After Ood had ''left off talking witla. \sMXi, Qco^^qeA. 
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up from Abraham ". As God is infinite, he did not, of course, 
go up ; but still the Bible says God went up, and it is the duty 
of the people to believe that he did so, especially as the infinite 
Deity then and now resides habitually in ** heaven ", wherever 
that may be. Again the Lord appeared to Abraham, either as 
three men or angels or as one of the three, and Abraham, 
hospitably inclined, invited the three to wash their feet and te 
rest under the tree, and gave butter and milk and dressed calf, 
tender and good, to them, and they did eat; and after the 
enquiry as to where Sarah then was, the promise of a son is 
repeated. Sarah — ^then by her own admission an old woman, 
stricken in years — ^laughed when she heard this, and the L(»:d 
said: *' Wherefore did Sarah laugh?", and Sarah denied it; 
but the Lord said : ** Nay, but thou didst laugh '*. The three 
men then went teward Sodom, and Abraham with them as a 
guide; and the Lord explained te Abraham that some sad 
reports had reached him about Sodom and Gomorrah, and that 
he was then going to find out whether the report was reliable. 
God is omnipresent, and was always therefore at Sodom and 
Gomorrah, but had apparently been temporeirily absent ; he is 
omniscient, and therefore knew everything which was happen- 
ing at Sodom and Gomorrah, but he did not know whether or 
not the people were as wicked they had been represented to him, 
God, Job tells us, *'put no trust in his servants, and his angels he 
charged with foUy ". Between the rogues and the fools, there- 
fore, the all- wise and all-powerful GcS seems to be liable to be 
misled by the reports made to him. Two of the three men or 
angels went on to Sodom, and left the Lord with Abraham, 
who began to remonstrate with Deity on the wholesale destruc- 
tion contemplated, and asked him to spare the city if fifty 
righteous should be found within it. God said: **If I find 
fifty righteous within the city, then will I spare the place for 
their sakes". God, being all- wise, knew there were not 
fifty in Sodom, and was deceiving Abraham. By dint of hard 
bargaining in thorough Hebrew fashion Abraham, whose 
faith seemed to be tempered by distrust, got the stipulated 
number reduced to ten, and then ** the Lord went his way ". 

Jacob Ben Ohajim, in his introduction to the Babbinical 
Bible (p. 28), teUs us that the Hebrew text used to read in 
verse 22 : ** And Jehovah still stood before Abraham " ; but 
the scribes altered it, and made Abraham stand before the 
Lord, thinking the original text offensive to Deity. 

Genesis xvui. has given plenty of work to the divines. 
Augustine contended that God can take food, though he does 
not require it. Justin compared ** the eating of God with the 
devouring power of the fire". Kalisch.«OTxa>N%cs^«t*0afc\^$5«^ 
fathers ** who have taxed all tlieVx mgjexxmte^ \» yasiiKfe *Qafe«*^ 
of eating compatible with the atoibutea oil^^Vs^' 
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In the Epistle to the Ronuuis Abraham^s faith is greatly 
praised. We are told (iv., 19 and 20) that : ** Being not we«i 
in faith, he considered not his own body now dead, when he 
was about an hundred years old, neither yet the deadness of 
Sarah's womb. He staggered not at the promise of God through 
unbelief ; but was strong in faith, giving glory to Gk)d." Yet, 
80 far from Abraham giving Gk)d glory. Genesis xvii., 17, says 
that: ** Abraham fell upon his face and laughed, and said in 
his heart, Shall a child be bom unto him that is an hundred years 
old P and shall Sturah, that is ninety years old, bear P ". The 
Bev. Mr. Boutell says that '*the declaration which caused 
Sarah to * laugh ' shows the wonderful f amilisuity which was 
then permitted to Abraham in his communications with God ". 

After the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, Abraham 
journeyed south and sojourned in Gerar, and, either untaught 
or too well taught by his previous experience, again repre- 
sented his wife as his sister, and Abimelech, king of Gerar, 
sent and took Sarah. As before, we find neither remonstrance 
nor resistance recorded on the part of Abraham. This time 
Qod punished the women in Abimelech's house for an offence 
they did not commit, and Sarah was again restored to her 
husband, with sheep, oxen, men-servants, women-servants, 
and money. Infidels object that the Bible says Sarah " was old 
and well stricken in age ' *; that * * it had ceased to be with her after 
the manner of women"; that she was more than 90 years of age; 
and that it is not likely King Abimelech would fall in love with 
an ugly old woman; but if Genesis be true, it is clear that Sarah 
had not ceased to be attractive, as God resorted to especial means 
to protect her from Abimelech. At length Isaac was bom, and 
his mother Sarah urged Abraham to expel Hagar and her son, 
" and the thing was very grievous in Abraham's sight because 
of his son " ; the mother being only a bondwoman does not 
seem to have troubled him. God, however, approving Sarah's 
notion, Hagar was expelled, ''and she departed and wandered 
in the wilderness, and the water was spent in the bottle, and 
she cast the child under one of the shrubs ". She had appar- 
ently carried the child, who — being at least more than 14, and 
according to some calculations as much as 17 years of age — 
must have been a heavy child to carry in a warm climate. 

The Talmud says : ** On the day when Isaac was weaned 
Abraham made a great feast, to which he invited all the people 
of the land. Not all of those who came to enjoy the feast be- 
lieved in the alleged occasion of its celebration, for some said 
contemptuously, * This old couple have adopted a foundling, 
and provided a feast to persuade us to believe that the child is 
their own offspring \ What did Abraham do P He invited all 
tibe great men of the day, and Sarah, invited t\iei£ 'wivea, who 
brougbt their infants, but not their uara^B) eloii^^^iXi^JJafisni., 
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On this occasion Sarah's breasts became like two fountains, for 
she supplied, of her own body, nourishment to all the children. 
Still some were unconvinced, and said, * Shall a child be bom to 
one that is a hundred years old, and shall Sarah, who is ninety 
years old, bear ?' (Gten. xvii., 17). Whereupon, to silence this 
objection, Isaac's face was changed, so that it became the very 
picture of Abraham's ; then one and all exclaimed, * Abraham 
begat Isaac' " (Bara Metzia, fol. 87, col. 1). 

God never did tempt any man at any time, but he ** did 
tempt Abraham " to Tnll Isaac by offering him as a burnt offer- 
ing. The doctrine of human sacrifice is one of the holy mys- 
teries of Christianity, as taught in the Old and New Testament. 
Of course, judged from a religious or Biblical stand-point, it 
cannot be wrong, as, if it were, God would not have permitted 
Jephtha to sacrifice his daughter by offering her as a burnt 
offering, nor have tempted Abraham to sacrifice his son, nor 
liave said in Leviticus, ** None devoted, which shall be devoted 
of men, shall be redeemed ; but shall surely be put to death " 
(xxvii. 29), nor have in the New Testament worked out the 
monstrous sacrifice of his only son Jesus, at the same time son 
and begetting father. 

AbrsSiam did not seem to be entirely satisfied with his own 
conduct when about to kill Isaac, for he not only concealed 
from his servants his intent, but positively stated that which 
was not true, saying, " I and the lad will go yonder and wor- 
ship, and come again to you ". If he meant that he and Isaac 
would come again to them, then he knew that the sacrifice 
would not take place. Nay, Abraham even deceived his own 
son, who asked him where was the lamb for the burnt offering ? 
But we learn from the New Testament that Abraham acted in 
this and other matters ^^ by faith ", so his falsehoods and eva- 
sions, being results and aids of faith, must be dealt with in an 
entirely different manner from transactions of every day life. 
Just as Abraham stretched forth his hand to slay his son, the 
angel of the Lord called to him from heaven, and prevented 
the murder, saying, ** Now I know that thou fearest God, seeing 
thou hast not withheld thy son ". This conveys the impression 
that up to that moment tiie angel of the Lord was not quite 
certain upon the subject. 

In Genesis xiii. God says to Abraham, '* Lift up now thine 
eyes, and look from the place where thou art northward, and 
southward, and eastward, and westward. For all the land 
which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed for 
ever. Arise, walk through the land, in the length of it, and in 
the breadth of it, for I will give it unto thee." Yet, as is ad- 
mitted by the Rev. Charles Boutell, in his "Bible Dictionary", 
** The only portion of territory in that land of promise, of whiab. 
Abraham became possessed", was a gEa'^e^QX^^^^cisScLV^^^a^ 
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bonght and paid for. Although Abraham was too old to have 
children hefore the birth of Isaac, he had many children after 
Isaac is bom. He lived to " a good old age ", and died ** full 
of years ", but was yet younger than any of those who preceded 
him, and whose ages are given in the Bible history, except 
Nahor. 

According to the Talmud, as Abraham was very pious so were 
his very camels, for they would not enter into a place where 
there were idols (Avoth d* Eabbi Nathan, chap. 8). 

Abraham gave "all that he had to Isaac *', but appears to 
have distributed the rest of the property amongst his other 
children, who were sent to enjoy it somewhere down East. 

According to the New Testament, Abraham is now in Para- 
dise, but Abraham in heaven is scarcely an improvement upon 
Abraham on earth. When he was entreated by an unfortunate 
in hell for a drop of water to cool his tongue, father Abraham 
replied: "Son, remember that in thy lifetime thou receivedst 
thy good things, and now thou art tormented **, as if the re- 
miniscence of past good would alleviate present and future 
continuity of evil. 

Eabbi Levi says that Abraham sits at the gate of hell and 
does not permit any circumcised Israelite to enter (Yalkut 
Shimoni, fol. 33, col. 2, sec. 18). 

The Talmud declares that " Abraham was a giant of giants; 
his height was as that of seventy-four men put together. His 
food, his drink, and his strength were in the proportion of 
seventy-four men's to one man's. He built an iron city for the 
abode of his seventeen children by Keturah, the walls of which 
were so lofty that the sun never penetrated them; he gave 
them a bowl full of precious stones, the brilliancy of which 
supplied them with light in the absence of the sun " (Sophrim, 
chap. 21). 
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NEW LI FE OF JACOB. 

By 0. BRADLAUGH. 

» 

It ought to be pleasant work to present sketches of Gk)d's chosen 
people. More especially should it be an agreeable task to 
recapitulate the interesting events occurring during the life of 
a man whom God has loved. Jacob was the son of Isaac ; the 
grandson of Abraham. These three men were so free from 
fault, their lives so unobjectionable, that the God of the Bible 
delighted to be called the "Go4' of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob ". It is true that Abraham owned 
slaves, was not always exact to the truth, and, on one occasion, 
turned his wife and child out to the mercies of a sandy desert ; 
that Isaac in some sort followed bis father's example and dis- 
ingenuous practices; and that Jacob was without manly feeling, 
a sordid, selfish, unfratemal cozener, a cowardly trickster, a 
cunning knave ; but they must nevertheless have been good men, 
for God was "the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
Gk)d of Jacob ". The name Jacob ipJJ^ is not inappropriate. 

Ealisch says — "This appellation, if 'taken in its obvious etymo- 
logical meaning, implies a deep ignominy : for the root from 
which it is derived ^pJJ signifies to deceive, to defraud, and 

in such a despicable 'meaning the same form of the word is in- 
deed used elsewhere. (Jeremiah ix., 3.) Jacob would, therefore, 
be nothing else but the crafty impostor ; in this sense Esau, in 
the heat of his animosity, in fact clearly explains the word, 
" justly is his name called Jacob (cheat) because he has cheated 
me twice". (Genesis xxvii., 36.) Pious Jews in the formula 
for blessing the new moon are taught in the Kabbalah **to medi- 
tate on the initials of the four divine epithets which form Jacob ". 
According to the ordinary orthodox Bible chronology, Jacob 
was bom about 1836 or 1837 B.C., that is, about 2168 years 
from **in the beginning", his father Isaac being then sixty 
years of age. There is a difficulty connected with Holy 
Scripture chronology which would be insuperable were it not 
that we have the advantage of spiritual aids in elucidation of 
the text. This difficulty suises from the fact that the chronology 
of the Bible, in this respect, like the major portion of Bible 
history, is utterly unreliable. But we do not look to the Old 
or New Testament for mere common-place, every-day facts — 
if we do, severe will be the disappointment of the truth- 
seeker — ^we look there for mysteries, miracles, '^«x»i^<3^^^, ""^^^^ 
perplexities, and have no dmculty in \v.\V\\\^ >i>K^^ Ocs\«:i^^J^^ 
our search. Jacob was bom, togQ&eT ^\VV \iaa ^""^^^^^^^^Ni 
Msan, in consequence of spedal entreaty a^^^^"a.^^^2r3 v^»»^ 
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the Lord on behalf of Bebekah, to whom he had been married 
about nineteen years, and who was yet childless. Infidel 
physiologists (and it is a not unaccountable fact, that all who 
are physiologists are also in so far infidel) assert that prayer 
would do little to repair the consequence of such disease, or 
such abnormal organic structure, as had compelled sterility. 
But our able clergy are agreed that the Bible was not intended 
to teach ub science ; or, at any rate, we have learned that its 
attempts in that direction are most miserable failures. Its 
mission is to teach the unteachable : to enable us to comprehend 
the incomprehensible. Before Jeujob was bom God decreed 
that he and his descendants should obtain the mastery over 
Esau and his descendants: '* the elder shall serve the younger "^ 
The God of the Bible is a just God, but it is hard for weak flesh 
to discover the justice of tMs proemial decree, which so sentenced 
to servitude the children of Esau before their father's birth. 
Jacob came into the world holding by his brother's heel, like 
some cowardly knave in the battle of life, who, not daring to 
break a gap in the hedge of conventional prejudice, which bars 
his path, is yet ready enough to follow some bolder warrior, 
and to gather the fruits of his courage. " And ihe boys grew : 
and Esau was a cunning hunter, a man of the field : and Jacob 
was a plain man, dwelling in tents." One day, Esau returned 
from his hunting, faint and wearied to the very point of death. 
He was hungry, and came to J&aohf his twin and only brother, 
saying, ** Feed me, I pray thee "* " for I am exceedingly faint ".* 
In a Hke case would not any man so entreated immemately o£Per 
to the other the best at his command, the more especially when 
that other is his only brother, bom at the same time, from the 
same womb, suckled at the same breast, fed under the same 
roof ? But Jacob was not merely a man and a brother, he was 
one of God's chosen people, and one who had been honored by 
>God's prenatal selection. ^' If a man come unto me and hate 
not his brother, he cannot be my disciple." So taught Jesus 
the Jew, in after time, and in this earlier age Jacob the Jew, in 
practice, anticipated the later doctrine. It is one of the mis- 
fortunes of theology, if not its crime, that profession of love 
to God is often accompanied with bitter and active hate of 
man. Jacob was one of the founders of the Jewish race, and 
even in this thieir prehistoric age, the instinct for driving a hard 
bargain seems strongly developed. ** Jacob said" to Esau, 
** Sell me this day thy birthright ". The famished man vainly 
expostulated, and the birthright was sold for a mess of pottage. 
If to-day one man should so meanly and cruelly take advantage 
of his brother's necessities to rob him of his birthright, all good 
and honest men would shim him as an unbrotherly scoundrel, 
and most contemptible knave ; yet, less than 4,000 years ago, 
a very different standard of morality must have prevailed. 
Jndeea, if God is unchangeable, divine notions of honor and 

^ GenesiB, chap, xxv., v. 23. ^ Ibid, c\La5,xxx.,^. "iQ, 

3 Douay Vereion. 
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honesty must to-day be widely different from those of onr 
highest men. Gbod approved and endorsed Jacob's conduct. 
His approval is shown by his love, afterwards expressed for 
Jacob ; his endorsement by his subsequent attention to Jacob's 
welfare. We may learn from this tcde, so pregnant with in- 
struction, that any deed which to the worldly and sensible man 
appears like knavery while understood literally becomes to 
the devout and prayerful man an act of piety when understood 
spiritually. Pious preachers and clever commentators declare 
that Esau despised his birthright. I do not deny that they 
might back their declaration by scripture quotations, but I do 
deny that the narrative ought to convey any such impression. 
Esau's words were, *' Behold I am at tibie point to die: and 
what profit shall this birthright be to me ? " 

Bereshith Babba, cap. 95, says that *' wherever Jacob resided, 
he studied the law as his fathers did ", and it adds, '^How is 
this, seeing that the law had not yet been given ? " There is no 
record that Esau also studied the law, and there is no mention 
of any legal proceedings to set aside this very questionable 
birthright transfer. 

Isaac growing old, and fearing from his physical infirmities 
the near approach of death, was anxious to bless Esau before 
he died, and directed him to take quiver and bow and ^o out in 
the field to hunt some venison for a savory meat, sucn as old 
Isaac loved. Esau departed, but when he had left his father's 
presence in order to fulfil his request, Jacob appeared on the 
scene. Instigated by his mother, he, by an abject stratagem, 
passed himself off as Esau. With a savory meat prepared by 
Bebekah, he came into his father's presence, and Isaac said, 
** Who art thou, my son ? ". Lying lips are an abomination to 
the Lord. The Iiord loved Jacob, yet Jacob lied to his old 
blind father, saying, " I am Esau thy first-bom". Isaac had 
some doubts : uiese are manifested by his inquiring how it was 
that the game was killed so quickly. Jacob, whom God loved, 
in a spirit of shameless blasphemy replied, '* Because the Liord 
thy God brought it to me ". Isaac slill hesitated, fancying that 
he recognised the voice to be the voice of Jacob, and again 
questioned him, saying, " Art thou my very son Esau ? " God 
is the God of truth and loved Jacob, yet Jacob said, " I am ". 
Then Isaac blessed Jacob, believing that he was blessing Esau 
and God permitted the fraud to be successful, and himself also 
blessed Jacob. In that extraordinary composition known as 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, we are told that by faith Isaac 
blessed Jacob. But what faith had Isaac P Faith that Jacob 
was Esau ? His belief was produced by deceptive appearances. 
His faith resulted from false representations. AndT there are 
very many men in the world who have no better f oimdation for 
their religious faith than had Isaac when he blessed S^fijcT^^ 
believing him to be Esau. In the liovjLSK^'K^^^^a^^^^^^ 
lowing* note on this remarkable narr«Ai"v^". *^ ^^« k!OL"sa^asiSvV^^ 
confra mendacium, c. 10), trea^g at \M^<a -vx^ficro. ^Osa& v^RS^-* 
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ezcusetli Jacob from a lie, because this whole passage was mys- 
terious, as relating to the preference which was anerwards to 
be given to the Gentiles before the carnal Jews, which Jacob, 
by prophetic light, might understand. So far it is certain that 
the first birthright, both by divine election and by Esau*s free 
cession, belonged to Jacob ; so that if there were any lie in the 
case, it would be no more than an officious and venial one." 
How glorious to be a patriarch, and to have a real saint labor- 
ing years after your death to twist your lies into truth by aid 
of prophetic light! Lying is at all times most disreputable, 
but at the deathbed ihe crime is rendered more heinous. The 
death hour would have awed many men into speaking the 
truth, but it had little effect on Jacob. Althougn Isaac was 
about to die, this greedy knave cared not, so that he got from 
the dying man the sought-for prize. God is said to love righ- 
teousness and hate iniquity, yet he loved the iniquitous Jacob, 
and hated the honest Esau. All knaves are tmged more or 
less with cowardice. Jacob was no exception to the rule. His 
brother, enraged at the deception practised upon Isaac, threat- 
ened to kill Jacob. Jacob was warned by his mother and fled. 
Induced by Bebekah, Isaac charged Jacob to marry one of 
Laban's daughters. On the way to Haran, where Laban dwelt, 
Jacob rested and slept. While sleeping he dreamed ; ordinarily, 
dreams have little significance, but in the Bible they are more 
important. Some of the most weighty and vital facts of the 
Bible are communicated in dreams ; and rightly so ; if the men 
had been wideawake they would have probably rejected the 
revelation as absurd. So much does that prince of darkness, 
the devil, influence mankind against the Bible in the day time, 
that it is when all is dark, and our eyes are closed, and the 
senses dormant, that Gk)d's mysteries are most clearly seen and 
understood. Jacob '^ saw in his sleep a ladder standing upon 
the earth, and the top thereof touching heaven ; the angels also, 
of God ascending and descending by it, and the Lord leaning 
upon the ladder ".^ In the ancient temples of India, and in the 
mysteries of Mithra, the seven-stepped ladder by which the 
spirits ascended to heaven is a prominent feature, and one of 
probably far higher antiquity i^an the age of Jacob. Did 
paganism furnish the groimdwork for the patriarch's dream ? 
'^^o man hath seen wd at anytime." God is "invisible". 
Yet Jacob saw the invisible God, whom no man hath seen or 
can see, either standing above a ladder or leaning upon it. 
True, it was all a dream. Yet God spoke to Jacob, but perhaps 
that was a delusion too. We find by scripture that God 
threatens to send to some " strong delusions that they might 
believe a lie and be damned ". Poor Jacob was much fright- 
ened ; as any one might be, to dream of God leaning on so long 
a ladder. What if it had broken, and the dreamer underneath 
ItP Jacob* B fears were not so powerful but that his shrewd- 
neas an d avarice had full scope in a BOit oi IsksH-^ON^, half- 

^ OenedB, c. xxviii., w. 12 and U, "Doxiay vemoTi. 
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contract, made in the morning. Jacob said, ''If God will be 
with me and will keep me in this way that I go, and will give 
me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, so that I shall come 
again to my father's house in peace, then shall the Lord be my 
God ". The inference deducible from this conditional statement 
is, that if God failed to complete the items enumerated by 
Jacob, then the latter would have nothing to do with him. 
Jacob was a shrewd Jew, who would have laughed to scorn the 
preaching "Take no thought, saying, what Siall we eat? or, 
what shfiSl we drink ? or, wherewithal shall we be clothed ? ". 

After this contract Jacob went on his journey, and reached 
the house of his mother's brother, Laban, into whose service he 
entered. "Diamond cut diamond" would be an appropriate 
heading to the tale which gives the transactions between Jacob 
the Jew and Laban the son of Nahor. Laban had two daugh- 
ters. Bachel, the youngest, was "beautiful and well-favored "; 
Leah, the elder, was "blear-eyed". Jacob served for the 
pretty one ; but on the wedding day Laban made a feast, and 
when evening came gave JaccK> the ugly Leah instead of the 
pretty Eachel. Jacob being (according to Josephus) both in 
drink and in the dark, it was morning ere he discovered his 
error. After this Jacob served for Bachel also, and then the 
remainder of the chapter of Jacob's servitude to Laban is but 
the recital of a series of frauds and trickeries. Jacob embezzled 
Laban's property, and Laban misappropriated and changed 
Jacob's wages. In fact, if Jacob had not possessed the advan- 
tage of divine aid, he would probably have failed in the en- 
deavor to cheat his master, but God, who says " thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor's house, nor anything that is thy neigh- 
bor's ", encouraged Jacob in his career of covetous crimina^. 
At last Jacob, having amassed a large quantity of property, 
determined to abscond from his employment, and taking advan- 
tage of his uncle's absence at sheepshearing "he stole away 
unawares", taking with him his wives, his children, flocks, 
herds, and goods. To crown the whole, Bachel, worthy wife 
of a husband so fraudulent, stole her father's gods. 

But in those days God's ways were not as our ways. God 
came to Laban in a dream and compounded the felony, saying, 
" Take heed thou speak not anything harshly against Jacob ".^ 
This would probably prevent Laban giving evidence in a police 
court against Jacob, and thus save him from transportation or 
penal servitude. After a reconciliation and treaty had been 
effected between Jacob and Laban, the former went on his way 
"and the angels of God met him". Balaam's ass, at a later 
period, shared the good fortune which was the lot of Jacob, for 
that animal also had a meeting with an angel. Jacob was the 
grandson of the faithful Abraham to whom angels also appeared. 
It is somewhat extraordinary that Jacob should have mami<^<Qi<;}!^ 
no surprise at meeting a host of angels. ^\S^ xtvax^ ^<3t?0Q:?3 <2»^ 
note is it that our good translators eWrsAib >3aa^^ftj^^^c^2^^ 

^ Gfenesis, c. xxxi., v. *i4:, "Dovxay ^«c^w^. 
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'' angels " in verse 1, which they degrade into '' messengers " in 
verse 3. John Bellamy, in his translation, says the ^* angels " 
were not immortal angels, and it is very probable John Bellamy 
was right. Jacob sent messengers before him to Esau, and 
heard that the latter was coming to meet him followed by 40O 
men. Jacob, a timorous knave at best, became terribly afraid. 
He, doubtless, remembered the wrongs inflicted upon Esau, the 
cruel extortion of the birthright, and the fraudulent obtain- 
ment of the dying Isaac's blessing. He, tiierefore, sent forward 
to his brother Esau a large present as a peace offering. He also 
divided the remainder of his flocks, herds, and goo<£i, into two 
divisions, that if one were smitten, the other might escape; 
sending these on, he was left alone. While alone he wresUed 
with either a man, or an angel, or God. The text says '^a 
man ", the heading to the chaptOT says " an angel ", and Jacob 
himself says that he has '^seen God face to face". Whether 
God, angel, or man, it was not a fair wrestle, and were the 

S resent editor of BelVs Life referee, he would, imquestionably, 
eclare it to be most imfair to touch ** the hollow of Jcusob's 
thigh " so as to put it " out of joint ", and consequently, award 
the result of the match to Jacob. Jacob, notwithstanding the 
injury, still kept his grip, and the apocryphal wrestler, finding 
himself no match at fair struggling, and that foul play was 
unavailing, now tried entreaty, and said, **Let me go, for the 
day breaketh ". Spirits never appear in the day time, when if 
they did appear, tney could be seen and examined ; they are 
often more visible in the twilight, in the darkness, and in 
dreams. Jacob would not let go : his life's instinct for bargain- 
ing prevailed, and probably, because he could get nothing else, 
he insisted on his opponent's blessing, before he let him go. In 
the Boman Catholic version of the Bible there is the following 
note: — ** Chap, xxxii., v. 24. A many etc. This was an angel 
in human shape, as we learn from Osee (c. xii., v. 4). He is 
called God (xv., 28 and 30), because he represented the son of 
God. This wrestling, in which Jacob, assisted by God, was a 
match for an angel, was so ordered (v. 28) that he might learn 
by this experiment of the divine assistance, that neither Esau, 
nor any other man, should have power to hurt him." How 
elevating it must be to the true believer to conceive God help- 
ing Jacob to wrestle with his own representative. On the mor- 
row Jacob met Esau. 

** And Esau ran to meet him, and embraced him, and fell on 
his neck, and kissed^ him; and they wept." 

^ The Talmud says: ''Bead not 'aad he kissed him', but read 
* and he bit him' " {Firke d*£ab Eliezm^ chap. 36) ; and Babbi Yanai 
says: *'Esau did not come to kiss hun, but to bite him ; only the 
neck of Jacob our father became as hard as marble, and this blunted 
the teeth of the wicked one. And what is taught by the expression 
'And Hhejr wept ' ? * The one wept for his neck, and the other for 

his teeth ' " ('^Midrash Babbah," c. 68). Abeu "EzTOi ea.7%\jQ».ttida 

ejrposation ia only £t ior children. 
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'' And he said, What meanest thou by all this drove which I 
met P And he said, These are to find grace in the sight of my 
lord." 

** And Esau said, I have enough, my brother; keep that thou 
hast imto thyself." 

" The last portion of the history of Jacob and Esau ", writes 
G. J. Holyoake, "is very instructive. The coward fear of 
Jacob to meet his brother is well delineated. He is subdued 
by a sense of his treacherous guilt. The noble forgiveness of 
Esau invests his memory with more respect tiian all the wealth 
Jacob won, and all the blessings of the Lord he received. 
Could I change my name from Jacob to Esau, I would do it in 
honor of him. The whole incident has a dramatic interest. 
There is nothing in the Old or New Testament equal to it. 
The simple magnanimity of Esau is scarcely surpassed by any- 
thing in Plutarch. In the conduct of Esau, we see the tnumph 
of time, of filial affection, and generosity over a deep sense of 
execrable treachery, unprovoked and irrevocable injury." Was 
not Esau a merciful, noble, ^enerouii man? Tet God hated 
him, and shut him out of all uiare in the promised land. Was 
not Jacob a mean, prevaricating knave: a crafty, abject cheat? 
Yet God loved and rewarded him. How great are the mysteries 
in this Bible representation of an all-good and all-loving God, 
thus hating good, and loving evil ! At the time of the wrest- 
ling a promise was made, which is afterwards repeated by Gk)d 
to Jacob, that the latter should not be any more called Jacob, 
but Israel. This promise was not strictly kept; the name 
** Jacob " being used repeatedly, mingled with that of Israel in 
the after part of Jacob s history. Jacob had a large family ; 
his sons are reputedly the heads of the twelve Jewish tribes. 
Joseph, who was much loved by his father, was sold by his 
brethren into slavery. This transaction does not seem to have 
called for any special reproval from God. Joseph, who from 
early life was sHlled in dreams, succeeded by interpreting the 
visions of Pharaoh in obtaining a sort of premiership in Egypt; 
while filling which office he, like more modem Prime Ministers, 
*' placed his father and his brethren, and gave them a possession 
in the land of Egypt, in the best of the land ". Joseph not only 
gave his own family the best place in the land, but he also, by 
a trick of statecraft, obtained the land for the king, made 
slaves of the people, aud made it a law over the land of Egypt 
that the king shoiild be entitled to one-fifth of the pro£ice, 
always, of course, excepting and saving the rights of the priest. 
Judah, another brother, sought to have burned a woman by 
whom he had a child. A third, named Beuben, was guilty of 
the grossest vice, equalled only by that of Absalom the son of 
David ; of Simeon and Levi, two more of Jcusob's sons, it is said 
that "instruments of cruelty were in their habitations" % ^X^sss. 
conduct, as detailed in the 34th chaptex oi Q^easaa^ ^iSaLa ^SMi(«S»a» 
by its treachery and its mercilessiie^^. M^t ^i wssStk ^^^^^"^^ 
that bis son Joseph was goyenior m'^gj^^^'VsvA Xje&ssta ^aa 
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jonmeyed farther than Beersheba, Qod spake unto him in th& 
visions of the night, and probably forgetting that he had given 
him a new name, or being more accustomed to the old one, 
said, '* Jacob, Jacob", and then told him to go down into 
Egypt; where Jacob died after a residence of about seventeen 
years, when 147 years of age.^ Before Jacob died he blessed 
first the sons of Joseph, and then his own children, and at the 
termination of his blessing to Ephraim and Manasseh, we find 
the following speech addressed to Joseph, '* Moreover I have 
given to thee one portion above thy bretnren, which I took out 
of the hand of the Amorite with my sword and with my bow **. 
This speech implies warlike pursuits on the part of Jacob, of 
which the Bible gives no record, and which seem incompatible 
with his recorded life. The sword of craft and the bow of 
cunning are the only weapons in the use of which he was skilled. 
When his sons murdered and robbed the Hivitesj fear seems to 
have been Jacob's most prominent characteristic. 

The Talmud says: ^^The sons of Esau, of Ishmael, and of 
Keturah, went on purpose to dispute the burial (of Jacob) ; but 
when they saw that Joseph had placed his crown upon the 
cofEin, they did the same with theirs. There were thirty-six 
crowns in all, tradition says. ** And they mourned with a great 
and very sore lamentation." Even the very horses and asses 
joined in it, we are told. On arriving at the cave of Machpelah, 
Esau once more protested, and said, ** Adam and Eve, Abraham 
and Sarah, Isaac and Bebekah, are all buried here. Jacob dis- 
posed of his share when he buried Leah in it, and the remaining 
one belongs to me." " But thou didst sell thy share with thy 
birthright," remonstrated the sons of Jacob. "Nay," rejoined 
Esau, "that did not include my share in the burial place". 
"Indeed it did," they argued, "for our father, just before he 
died, said (Gen. 1., 5), *In my grave which I have bought for 
myself'". "Where are the title-deeds?" demanded Esatu 
"In Egypt," was the answer. And immediately the swift- 
footed Naphthali started for the records. ("So light of foot 
was he," says the Book of Jasher, " that he could go upon the 
ears of com without crushing tiiem.") Hushim, the son of 
Dan, being deaf, asked what was the cause of the commotion. 
On being told what it was, he snatched up a club and smote 
Esau so hard that his eyes dropped out and fell upon the feet 
of Jacob, at which Jacob opened his eyes and grimly smiled." 
(Soteh. fol. 13, col. 1). 

^ Bava JBathra, fol. 17, col. 1, says : " Over six the angel of death 
had no dominion and these were : Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Moses, 
Aaron, and Miriam", and it also says that these and Benjamin, the 
son of Jacob, ** are seven who are not consmned by the worm in the 
grave". 

PBICB ONE PENNY. 
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NEW LIFE OF MOSES- 



BY C. BEADLAUGH 

The "Life of Abraham" was presented to our readers, because, as 
the nomiDal founder of the Jewish race, his position entitled him 
to that honour. The *' Life of David," because, as one of the worst 
men and worst kings ever known, his history might afford matter 
for reflection to admirers of monarchical institutions and matter for 
comment to the advocates of a republican form of government. 
The " Life of Jacob " served to show how basely mean and con- 
temptibly deceitful a man might become, and yet enjoy God's love. 
Having given thus a brief outhne of the career of the patriarch, the 
king, and thie knave, the life of a priest naturally presents itself as 
the most fitting to complement the present quadrifid series. 

Moses, the great grandson of Levi, was bom in Egypt, not far 
distant from the banks of the Nile, a river world-famous for its in- 
undations, made famihar to ordinary readers by the travellers who 
have journeyed to discover its source, and held in bad repute by 
strangers, especially on account of the carnivorous Saurians who 
infest its waters. The mother and father of our hero were both of 
the tribe of Levi, and were named Jochebed and Amram. The in- 
fant Moses was, at the age of three months, placed in an ark of 
bulrushes by the river s brink. This was done in order to avoid 
the decree of extermination propounded by the reigning Pharaoh 
against the male Jewish children. The daughter of Pharaoh, com- 
ing down to the river to bathe, found the child and took com pas- , 
sion upon him, adopting him as her son. Of the early life of 
Moses we have but scanty record. We are told in the New Testa- , 
ment that he was learned in the wisdom of the Egyptians,* and 
that "when he was come to years he refused " by faithf ** to be 
called the son of Pharaoh's daughter." Perhaps the record from 
which the New Testament writers quoted has been lost ; it is certain 
that the present version of the Old Testament does not contain 
those statements. The record which is lost may have been God's 
original revelation to man, and of which our Bible may be an in- 
complete version. I am little grieved by the supposition that a 

• Acts, €• vii, V. 21« \ Hfe\«e^%> ^ "sl, ^ . iv* 
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rerelation may have been lost, being, for my own part, more in- 
clined to think that no revelation has ever been made. 'Josephus 
lays that, when quite a baby, Moses trod contemptuously on the 
crown of Eg3rpt. The Egyptian monuments and Exodus are both 
silent on this point. Josephus also tells us that Moses led the 
Egyptians in war against the Ethiopians, and married Tharbis, the 
daughter of the Ethiopian monarch. This also is omitted both in 
Egyptian history and in the sacred record. When Moses was 
grown, according to the Old Testament, or when he was 40 years 
of age according to the New, '* it came into his heart to visit his 
brethren the children of Israel," " And he spied an Egyptian smit- 
ing an Hebrew ;" " And he looked this way and that way, and 
when he saw that there was no man, he slew the Egyptian, and hid 
him in the sand." The New Testament says that he did it, " for 
he supposed that his brethren would understand how that God, by 
his hand, would deliver them."*" But this is open to the following 
objections : — The Old Testament says nothing of the kind ;— there 
was no man to see the homicide, and as Moses hid the body, it is 
hard to conceive how he could expect the Israelites to understand 
a matter of which they not only had no knowledge whatever, but 
which he himself did not think was known to them ; — if there were 
really no man present, the story of the after accusation against 
Moses needs explanation ;-^it might be further objected that it does 
not appear that Moses at that time did even himself conceive that 
he had any mission from God to deliver his people. Moses fled 
ifrom the wrath of Pharaoh, and dwelt in Midian, where he married 
the daughter of one Reuel or Raguel, or Jethro. This name is not 
of much importance, but it is strange that if Moses wrote the books 
of the Pentateuch he was not more exact in designating so near a 
relation. While acting as shepherd to his father-in-law, " he led 
the flock to the back side of the desert," and *' the angel of the 
Lord appeared to him in a flame of fire :" that is, the angel was either 
a flame, or was the object which was burning, for this angel ap- 
peared in the midst of a bush which burned with fire, but was not 
consumed. This flame appears to have been a luminous one, for 
it was a " great sight," and attracted Moses, who turned aside to 
see it. But the luminosity would depend on substance ignited and 
rendered incandescent. Is the angel of the Lord a substance sus- 
eeptible of ignition and incandesence ? Who knoweth ? If so» 
will the liallen angels ingnite and bum in hell ? God called unto 
Moses out of the midst of the bush. It is \\9xd to conceive an in- 
finite God in the middle of a bush, yet as the law of England says 
that we must not " deny the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament to be of divine authority," in order not to break 
the law, I advise all to believe that, in addition to being in 
the middle of a bush, the infinite and all-powerful God also sat 

* Acts, c. yIL, t. 2^ 
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on the top of a box, dwelt sometimes in a tent, afterwards in a 
temple; although invisible, appeared occasionfdly ; and, being a 
spirit without body or parts, was hypostatically incarnate at 
a man. Moses, when spoken to by God, " hid his face, for he was 
afraid to look upon God.'' If Moses had known that God was 
invisible, he would have escaped this fear.- God told Moses that 
the cry of the children of Israel had reached him, and that he had 
come down to deliver them, and that Moses was to lead them out 
of Egypt. Moses does not seem to have placed entire confidence 
in the phlegomic divine communication, and asked, when the Jews 
should question him on the name of the Deity, what answer should 
he make ? It does not appear from this that the Jews, if they 
had so completely forgotten God's name, had much preserved the 
recollection of the promise comparatively so recently made to 
Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob. The answer given according to 
our version is, " I am that I am ;" according to the Douay, " I 
am who am." God, in addition, told Moses that the Jews should 
spoil the Egyptians of their wealth ; but even this promise of 
plunder, so congenial to the nature of a bill-discounting Jew of 
the Bible type, did not avail to overcome the scruples of Moses. 
God therefore taught him to throw his rod on the ground, and 
thus transform it into a serpent, from which pseudo-serpent Moses 
at first fled in fear, but on his taking it by the tail it resumed its 
original shape. Moses, with even other wonders at command, 
still hesitated ; he had an impediment in his speech. God cured 
this by the appointment of Aaron, who was eloquent, to aid his 
brother. God directed Moses to return to Egypt, but his parting 
words must somewhat have damped the future legislator's nope of 
any speedy or successful ending to his mission. God said, " 1 will 
harden Pharaoh's heart that he shall not let the people go." On 
the journey back to Egypt God met Moses " by the way in the inn, 
and sought to kill him." I am ignorant as to the causes which 
prevented the omnipotent Deity from carrying out his intention ; 
the text does not explain the matter, and I am not a bishop or a 
D.D., and I do not therefore feel justified in putting my assump- 
tions in place of God's revelation. Moses and Aaron went t<r 
Pharaoh, and asked that the Jews might be permitted to go thret 
days' journey in the wilderness ; but the King of Egypt not onl] 
refused their request, but gave them additional tasks, and in conse<- 
quence Moses and Aaron went again to the Lord, who told them, 
** 1 appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob by the 
name of God Almighty ; but by my name Jehovah was I not known 
unto them." Whether God had forgotten that the name Jehovah 
was known to Abraham, or whether he was here deceiving Mosei 
and Aaron, are points the solution of which I leave to the faithful 
referring them to the fact that Abraham called a place'" Jeha^«bc» 

* Genesis, c xi\\,^ y. \4. 
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Jireh. After this Moses and Aaron again went to Pharaoh and 
worked wonderfully in his presence. Thaumaturgy is coming into 
fashion again, hut the exploits of Moses far exceeded any of those 
performed hy Mr. Home or the Davenport Brothers. Aaron flung 
down his rod, and it became a serpent ; the Egyptian magicians 
flung down their rods, which became serpents also ; but the rod of 
Aaron, as though it had been a Jew money-lender or a tithe col- 
lecting parson, swallowed up these miraculous competitors, and 
the Jewish leaders could afford to laugh at their defeated rival 
conjurors. Moses and Aaron carried on the miracle-working for 
some time. AH the water of the land of Egypt was turned by 
them into blood, but the magicians did so with their enchantments, 
and it had no effect on Pharaoh. Then showers of frogs, at the 
instance of Aaron, covered the land of Egypt ; but the Egyptians 
did so with their enchantments, and frogs abounded stili more 
plentifully. The Jews next tried their hands at the production of 
lice, and here — to the glory of God be it said — the infidel Egyp- 
tians failed to imitate them. It is written that ''cleanliness is 
next to godliness," but we cannot help thinking that godliness must 
have been far from cleanliness when the former so soon resulted 
in lice. The magicians were now entirely discomfited. The pre- 
ceding wonders seem to have affected all the land of Egypt ; but 
in the next miracle the swarms of flies sent were confined to 
Egyptians only, and were not extended to Goshen, in which the 
Israelites dwelt. 

The next plague in connection with the ministration of Moses 
and Aaron was that " all the cattle of Egypt died." After " all 
the cattle " were dead, a boil was sent, breaking forth with blains 
upon man and beast. This failing in effect, Moses afterwards 
stretched forth his hand and smote *' both man and beast ** with 
hail, then covered the land with locusts, and followed this with a 
thick darkness throughout the land — a darkness which might have 
been felt Whether it was felt is a matter on which I am unable 
to pass an opinion. After this, the Egyptians being terrified by 
the destruction of their first-born children, the Jews, at the in- 
stance of Moses, borrowed of the Eg3rptians jewels of silver, jewels 
of gold, and raiment ; and they spoiled the Egyptians. The fact 
is, that the Egyptians were in the same position as the payers of 
church rates, tithes, vicars' rates, and Easter dues : they lent to 
the Lord's people, who are good borrowers, but slow when repay* 
ment is required. They prefer promising you a crown of glor^ 
to paying you at once five shillings in silver. Moses led th« 
Jews through the Red Sea, which proved a ready means of escape, 
as may be easily read in Exodus, which says that the Lord *' made 
the sea dry land " for the Israelites^ and afterwards not only over- 
whelmed in it the Egyptians who sought to follow them, but, as 
Josephus tells us, the current of the sea actually carried to the camp 
of the Hebrews the arms of the EgyptA»iis,%ot\vA.t the wandering 
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Jews miKht not be destitute of weapons. After this the Israelite! 
were led by Moses into Shur, where they were without water for three 
days, and the water they afterwards found was too hitter to drink 
until a tree had been cast into the well. The Israelites were then fed 
with manna, which, when gathered on Friday, kept for the Sabbath, 
but rotted if kept from one week day to another. The people 
grew tired of eating manna, and complained, and God sent fire 
amongst them and burned them up in the uttermost parts of the 
camp ; and after this the people wept and said, ** Who shall give us 
flesh to eat ? We remember the fish we did eat in Egypt freely ; 
the cucumbers and the melons and the leeks and the onions and 
the garlic; but now there is nothing at all beside this manna 
before our eyes.'* This angered the Lord, and he gave them a 
feast of quails, and while the flesh was yet between their teeth, 
ere it was chewed, the anger of the Lord was kindled, and he 
smote the Jewish people with a very great plague.* The people 
again in Rephidim were without water, and Moses therefore smote 
the Rock of Horeb with his rod, and water came out of the rock. 
At Rephidim the Amalekites and the Jews fought together, and 
while they fought Moses, like a prudent general, went to the top of 
a hill, accompanied by Aaron and Hur, and it came to pass that 
when Moses held up his hands Israel prevailed, and when he let 
down his hands Amalek prevailed. But Moses' hands were heavy, 
and they took a stone and put it under him, and he sat thereon, 
and Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands, the one on the one side 
and the other ou the other side, and his hands were steady until 
the going down of the sun, and Joshua discomfited Amalek, and 
his people with the edge of the sword. How the true believer 
ought to rejoice that the stone was so convenient, as otherwise the 
Jews might have been slaughtered, and there might have been no 
royal line of David, no Jesus, no Christianity. That stone should 
be more valued than the precious black stone of the Moslem ; it 
is the comer-stone of the system, the stone which supported the 
Mosaic rule. God is everywhere, but Moses went up unto him, 
and the Lord called to him out of a mountain and came to him «» a 
thick cloud, and descended on Mount Sinai in a fire, in consequence 
of which the mountain smoked, and the Lord came down upon the 
top of the mountain and called Moses up to him ; and then the 
Lord gave Moses the Ten Commandments, and also those pre- 
cepts which follow, in which Jews are permitted to buy their fellow- 
countrymen for six years, and in which it is provided that, if the 
slave-master shall give his six-year slave a wife, and she bear him 
sons or daughters, that the wife and the children shall be the pro- 
perty of her master. In these precepts it is also permitted that a 
man may sell his own daughter for the most base purposes. Also 
that a master may beat his slave, so that if he do not die unldL ^ 

* NumbeTs, c. "id. 
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few days after the ill-treatment, the master shall escape justice be* 
cause the slave is his money. Also that Jews may buy strangers 
and keep them as slaves for ever. Wliile Moses was up in the 
mount the people clamoured for Aaron to make them gods. Moses 
had stopped away so long that the people gave him up for lost. 
Aaron, whose duty it was to have pacified and restrained them, and 
to have kept them in the right faith, did nothing of the kind. He 
induced them to bring all their gold, and then made it into a calf, 
before which he built an altar, and then proclaimed a feast. Man- 
ners and customs change. In those days the Jews did see the 
God that Aaron took their gold for, but now the priests taUe the 
people's gold, and the poor contributors do not even see a calf for 
their pains, unless indeed they are near a mirror at the time when 
they are making their voluntary contributions. And the Lord told 
Moses what happened, and said, ** I have seen this people, and 
behold it is a stifiiiecked people. Now, therefore, let me alone 
that my wratli may wax hot against them, and that I may 
consume them.*' Moses would not comply with God's request, 
but remonstrated, and expostulated, and begged him not to afford 
the Egyptians an opportunity of speaking against bim. Moses 
succeeded in changing the unchangeable, and the Lord repented 
of the evil which he thought to do unto his people. 

Although Moses would not let God's ** wrath wax hot *' ,his own 
** anger waxed hot," and he broke, in his rage, the two tables of 
stone which God had given him, and on which the Lord had graven 
and written with his own finger. We have now no means of know- 
ing in what language God wrote, or whether Moses afterwards 
took any pains to rivet together the broken pieces. It is almost 
to be wondered at that the Christian Evidence Societies have not 
sent missionaries to search for these pieces of the tables, which may 
even yet remain beneath the mount. Moses took the calf which 
they had made and burned it with fire and ground it to powder, 
and strewed it upon water and made the children of Israel drink 
of it. After this Moses armed the priests and killed 3,000 Jews, 
*' and the Lord plagued the people because they had made the 
calf which Aaron had made."* Moses afterwards pitched the ta- 
bernacle without the camp ; and the cloudy pillar in which the 
Lord went, descended and stood at the door of the tabernacle ; 
and the Lord talked to Moses " face to face, as a man would to 
his friend."t And the Lord then told Moses, *' Thou canst not 
see my face, for there shall no man see me and live."^ Before 
this Moses and Aaron and Nadab and Abihu, and seventy of the 
elders of Israel, '* saw the God of Israel, and there was under his 
feet, as it were, a paved work of sapphire stone, . . . and 
Upon the nobles of the children of Israel he laid not his hand ; 
•Iso they saw God, and did eat and drink."§ 

* Exodus, c. xxxii., y. 35. f c. zxxiii., t. 11. % r. 20i 

tf e, xxir., Y. 9. 
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Aaron^ the brother of Moses, died under very strange circum- 
stances. The Lord said unto Moses, " Strip Aaron of his garments 
and put them upon Eleazar, his son, and Aaron shall be gathered 
unto his people and shall die there." And Moses did as the Lord 
commanded, and Aaron died there on the top of the mount, where 
Moses had taken him. There does not appear to have been any 
coroner's inquest in the time of Aaron, and the suspicious circum* 
stances of the death of the brother of Moses hav6 been passed over 
by the faithful. 

When Moses was leading the Israelites near Moab, Balak the 
King of the Moabites sent to Balaam in order to get Balaam to 
curse the Jews. When Bala^'s messengers were with Balaam, 
God came to Balaam also, and asked what men they were. Of 
course God knew, but he inquired for his own wise purposes, and 
Balaam told him truthfully. God ordered Balaam not to curse the 
Jews, and therefore the latter refused, and sent the Moabitish 
messengers away. Then Balak sent again high and mighty princes 
under whose influence Balaam went mounted on an ass, and God's 
anger was kindled against Balaam, and he sent an angel to stop 
him by the way ; but the angel did not understand his business 
well, and the ass first ran into a field, and then close against the 
wall, and it was not until the angel removed to a narrower place 
that he succeeded in stopping the donkey ; and when the ass saw 
the angel she fell down. Balaam did not see the angel at first ; and, 
indeed, we may take it as a fact of history that asses have always 
been the most ready to perceive angels. 

Moses may have been a great author, but we have little 
means of ascertaining what he wrote in the present day. Divines 
talk of Genesis to Deuteronomy as the five books of Moses, 
but Eusebius, in the fourth century, attributed them to Ezra,* 
and Saint Chrysostom says that the name of Moses has been 
afiixed to the books without authority, by persons living long after 
him.f It is quite certain that if Moses lived 3,300 years ago, 
he did not write in square letter Hebrew, and this because the 
character has not existed so long. It is indeed doubtful if it can 
be carried back 2,000 years. The ancient Hebrew character, though 
probably older than this, yet is comparatively modem amongst the 
ancient languages of the earth. 

It is urged by orthodox chronologists that Moses was bom about 
1450 B.C., and that the Exodus took place about 1491 B.C. Unfor* 
tunately " there are no recorded dates in the Jewish Scripturcw 
that are trustworthy.'' Moses, or the Hebrews, not being mentioned 
upon Egyptian monuments from the twelfth to the seventeenth 
century B.C. inclusive, and never being alluded to by any extant 
writer who lived prior to the Septuagint translation at Alexandrin 
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(commencing in the third century B.C.)* there are no extraneont 
aids, from sources alien to the Jewish Books, through which any 
information, worthy of historical acceptance, can be gathered else- 
where about him or them."* 

Moses died in the land of Moab when he was 120 years of age. 
The Lord buried Moses in a valley of Moab, over against Bethpeor, 
but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day. Josephus says 
that " a cloud came over him on the sudden and he disappeared in 
a certain valley." The devil disputed about the body of Moses, 
contending with the Archangel Michael ;t but whether the devil or 
the angel had the best of the discussion, the Bible does not tell us. 

De Beauvoir Priaulx,]; looking at Moses as a counsellor, leader, 
and legislator, says : — " Invested with this high authority, he 
announced to the Jews their future religion, ana announced it to 
them as a state religion, and as framed for a particular state,' and 
that state only. Ue gave this religion, moreover, a creed so nar- 
row and negative — he limited it to objects so purely temporal, he 
crowded it with observances so entirely ceremonial or national — 
that we find it difficult to determine whether Moses m^ely estab- 
lished this )*eligion in order that by a community- of worship he 
might induce in the tribe-divided Israelites that community of 
sentiment which would constitute them a nation ; or, whether he 
only roused them to a sense of their natiojaal dignity, in the hope 
that they might then more faithfully perform the duties of priests 
and servants of Jehovah. In other words, we hesitate to decide 
whether in the mind of Moses the state was subservient to the pur- 
poses of religion, or religion to the purposes of state." 

The same writer observes§ that, according to the Jewish writings, 
Moses " is the friend and favourite of the Deity. He is one whose 
prayers and wishes, the Deity hastens to fulfil, one to whom the 
Deity makes known his designs. The relations between God and 
the prophet are most intimate. God does not disdain to answer 
the questions of Moses, to remove his doubts, and even occasionally 
to receive his suggestions, and to act upon them even in opposition 
to his own pre-determined decrees." 

♦ G R. Gliddon's Types of Mankind: Mankind's Chronology, p 711 
t Jude, T. 9 % Questiones Mosaicae, p. 438. § p. 418. 
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NEW LIFE OF DAYID. 



In oompiling a biograpliical account of any ancient per- 
sonage, impediments often arise from the uncertainty, 
party bias, and prejudiced coloring of the various tra- 
ditions out of whjcli the biography is collected. Here no 
fiuch obstacle is met with, no such bias can be imagined, 
for, in giving the life of David, we extract it from an all- 
wise God's perfect and infallible revelation to man, and 
thus are enabled to present it to our readers free from 
any doubt, uncertainty, or difficulty. There is perhaps 
the fear that the manner of this brief sketch may be 
adjudged to be within the operation of such common law 
as wisely protects the career of the saints from mere sinful 
common- sense criticism ; but as the matter is derived 
from the authorised version for which England is in- 
debted to James, of royal and pious memory, this new 
life of David may be safely left to the impartial judgment 
of Mr. Justice North, aided by the charitable and pious 
counsel of Sir Hardinge Grffard. The latter, who has had 
more than one criminal client for whom he has most ably 
pleaded, might be relied on to make out a strong, if not a 
good; case for punishing any one who is unfair to the man 
after God's own heart. Mr. Justice Stephen has furnished 
me with some slight guide in his notice of Voltaire's play 
■caUed " David " :— 

" It constitutes, perhaps, the bitterest attack on David's 
character ever devised by the wit of man, but the effect is 
produced almost exclusively by the juxtaposition, with hardly 
any alteration, of a nimiber of texts from different parts of 
David's history. It would be a practical impossibility to 
charge a jury in such a case, so as to embody Lord Coleridge's 
view of the law. The judge would have to say : ** It is Iia.^^?i>cSL 
to say that David was a murderer, an aA.\iV\.^Tet, ^ \.x^"w2as^<3Vi& 
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tyrant who passed his last moments in giving directions for 
assassinations ; but you must observe the decencies of contro- 
versy. You must not arrange your facts in such a way as to 
mix ridicule with indignation, or to convey too striking a 
contrast between the solemn character of the documents from 
which the extracts are made, cmd the nature of the extracts 
themselves, and of the facts to which they relate." 

It is in the spirit of this paragraph that I have penned the 
present life. 

The father of David was Jesse, an Ephrathite of Bethle- 
hem Judah, who had either eight sons, (1 Samuel c. xvi., 
w. 10 and 11, and c. xvii., v. 12), or only seven (1 
Chronicles, c. ii., w. 13 to 15), and David was either the 
eighth son or the seventh. Some may think this a difficulty, 
but such persons will only be those who rely on their own 
intellectual faculties, or who have been misled by arithmetic. 
If you are in any doubt, consult some qualified divine, and 
he will explain to you that there is really no difference be- 
tween eight and seven when rightly understood with prayer 
and faith, by the help of the spirit. Arithmetic is an utterly- 
infidel acquirement, and one which all true believers should 
eschew. The proposition that three times one are one is a 
fimdamental article of the Christian faith. When young, 
David tended his father's sheep, and apparently while so 
doing he gained a character for being cunning in playing, 
a mighty valiant man, a man of war and prudent in 
matters. Ho obtained his reputation as a soldier early 
and wonderfully, for he was ^*but a youth;" and God's 
most holy word asserts that when going to fight with 
Goliath, he tried to walk in armor and could not, because 
he was not accustomed to it (1 Samuel c. xvii., v. 39 c. f. 
Douay version). Samuel shortly prior to this anointed 
David, who, while yet a lad, had been selected by the 
Lord to be King of the Jews in place and stead of Saul, 
who had wickedly disobeyed the commands of the Lord, 
who in his infinite love and mercy had said (1 Sam., c. 15, 
V. 3) : "Now go and smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all 
that they have, and spare them not ; but slay both man 
and woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and 
ass." Saul, however, behaved unrighteously, for ho 
* " spared Agag, and the best of the sheep, and of the oxen, 
and of the fatlings, and the lambs, and all that was good, 
and would not utterly destroy them. ' ' This not unnaturally 
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irritated and annoyed the Lord. " Then came the word of 
the Lord unto Samuel, saying, It repenteth me that I 
have set up Saul to be King : for he is turned back from 
following me, and hath not performed my commandments," 
and the Lord bid Samuel fill a " horn with oil," and sent 
Samuel, who anointed David the son of Jesse in the midst 
of his brethren, and the spirit of the Lord came upon 
David from that day forward. If a man takes to spirits 
his life will probably be oife of vice, misery, and misfor- 
tune ; and if spirits take to him, the result in the end is 
nearly the fiame. Every evil deed which the Bible records 
as having "been done by David was after the spirit of the 
Lord had so come upon him. Saul being King of Israel, an 
evil spirit from the Lord troubled him. The devil has, it 
is said, no love for music, and Saul was recommended to 
have David to play on a harp, in order that harmony 
might drive this evil spirit back to the Lord who sent it. 
The Jew's harp was played successfully, and Saul was 
often relieved from the evil spirit by David's ministrations. 
There is nothing miraculous in this; at the People's Concerts 
many aworkingmanhas been relieved from the "blue devils" 
by a stirring chorus, a merry song, or patriotic anthem ; and 
on the contrary many evil spirits have been aroused by 
the most unmusical performances of the followers of 
General Booth. David was appointed armor-bearer to 
the King; but curiously enough, this office does not appear 
to have interfered with his duties as a shepherd ; indeed, 
the care of his father's sheep took precedence over the care 
of the king's armor, and in the time of war he " went 
and returned to feed his father's sheep." Perhaps his 
" prudence in matters " induced him thus to take care of 
himself. 

A Philistine, one Goliath of Gath (whose height was six 
cubits and a span, or about nine feet six inches, at a low 
computation) had defied the armies of Israel. This Goliath 
was (to use the vocabulary of a reverend sporting corres- 
pondent to a certain religious newspaper) a veritable cham- 
pion of the heavy weights. He carried in all about two 
cwt. of offensive and defensive armor upon his person, 
and his challenge had great weight. None dared accept 
it amongst the soldiers of Saul until the arrival of David, 
who brought some food for his brethren. David vobw^- 
teered to fight -the giant, butEiia»,I>aN\!^^^ixci\JaaT.>as^ 
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mocked the presumption of the offer, and Saul objecting- 
that the venturesome lad was not competent to take part in 
a conflict so dangerous, David related how he pursued a 
lion and a hear, how he caught Mm by his beard and slew 
htm. Which animal it was that David thus bearded the 
text does not say. The Douay says it was **a lion or a 
bear." To those who have chased the king of the forests 
or studied the habits of bears, the whole story looks, on 
an attentive reading, **very like a whale." David was 
permitted to fight the giant ; his equipment was simple, a 
sling and stones, and with these, from a distance, he slew 
the giant. Some suggest that the weapon Goliath fell 
under was the long bow. This suggestion is rendered pro- 
bable by the book itself. One verse says that David slew 
the Philistine with a stone, another verse says that he slew 
hiTn with the giant's own sword, while in 2 Samuel c. xxi., 
v. 19, we are told that Goliath the Gittite was slain by 
Elhanan. Our translators, who have great regard for our 
faith and more for their pulpits, have kindly inserted the 
words **the brother of " before Goliath. This emendation 
saves the true believer from the difficulty of imderstanding 
how Goliath of Gath could have been kiUed by different 
men at different times. David was previously well known 
to Saul, and was much loved and favored by that monarch. 
He was also seen by the king before he went forth to da 
battle with the gigantic Philistine. Yet (as if to verify 
the proverb that kings have short memories for their 
friends) Saul had forgotten his own armor-bearer and 
much-loved harpist, and was obliged to ask Abner who 
David was. Abner, captain of the king's hpst, familiar 
with the person of the armor-bearer to the king, of course 
knew David well; he therefore answered: **As thy soul 
liveth, king, I cannot teU." DaT-id, having made known 
his parentage, was appointed to high command by Saul ; 
but the Jewish women over-praised David, and thus dis- 
pleased the king. One day the evil spirit from the Lord 
came upon Saul and he prophesied. Men often talk great 
nonsense under the influence of spirits, which they some- 
times regret when sober. It is, however, an interesting 
fact in ancient spiritualism to know that Saul prophesied 
with a devil in him. Under the joint influence of the devil 
and prophecy, Saul tried to kill David with a javeHn, and 
^his waa repeated, even after David had married the king's. 
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daugliter (whose wedding lie had secured by tlie slaughter 
of two hundred men). Saul then asked his son and ser- 
vants to kill David; but Jonathan, Saul's son, loved David, 
" And Saul hearkened unto the voice of Jonathan: and 
Saul sware. As the Lord liveth, he shall not be slain." It 
is interesting as showing the utility of oaths that after 
having thus sworn Saul was more determined than ever to 
kill David. To save his own life David fled to Naioth, and 
Saul sent there messengers to arrest David ; but three sets 
of the king's messengers having in turn aU become pro- 
phets, Saul went himself, and the spirit of the Lord came 
upon him also, and he stripped off his clothes and pro- 
phesied as hard as the rest, * laying down naked all that 
day and all that night." 

David lived in exile for some time in godly company, 
having collected round him every one that was in distress, 
and every one that was in debt, and every one that was 
discontented. Saul made several fruitless attempts to 
effect his capture, with no better result than that lie 
twice placed himself in the power of David, who twice 
showed the mercy to a cruel king which he never conceded 
to an unoffending people. David having obtruded himself 
upon Achish, Eong of Gath, doubtful of his safety, feigned 
madness to cover his retreat. He then lived a precarious 
life, sometimes levying a species of black mail upon defence- 
less farmers. Having applied to one farmer to make him 
some compensation for permitting the farm to go unrobbed, 
and his demand not having been complied with, David, 
who is a man after the heart of God of mercy, immediately 
determined to murder the farmer and all his household for 
their wicked reluctance in submitting to his extortions. 
The wife of farmer Nabal compromised the matter. David 
^^ accepted her persorij''^ and ten days after Nabal was fouafl 
dead in his bed. David afterwards went with 600 men and 
lived under the protection of Achish, King of Gath, and 
while thus residing (being the anointed one of God who 
says, "Thou shalt not steal ") he robbed the inhabitants 
of the surrounding places. Being also obedient to the 
statute, "Thou shalt do no murder," h9 slaughtered, and 
left neither man nor woman alive to report his robberies to 
King Achish ; and as he " always walked in the ways ''^ 
a God to whom " lying lips are an abomination," he made 
false reports to Achish in relation to \ii^ ^jjJctfs^^. v3L 
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oouTse this was all for the glory of God, whose ways are 
not as our ways. Soon the Plulistines were engaged in 
another of the constantly recurring conflicts with the 
Israelites. Who offered them the help of himself and 
liand ? Who offered to make war on his own countrymen ? 
David, the man after &od's own heart, who obeyed Gk)d's 
statutes and who walked in his ways, to do only that 
which was right in the sight of God. The Philistines 
rejected the traitor's aid, and prevented the consummation 
of this baseness. While David was making this un- 
patriotic proffer of his services to the Philistines, his own 
city of Ziglag was captured by the Amalekites, who were 
doubtless endeavoring to avenge some of the most unjusti- 
fiable robberies and murders perpetrated by David and his 
followers in their country. David's own Mends evidently 
thought that this misfortune was a retribution for David's 
crimes, for they spoke of stoning him. The Amalekites 
had captured and carried off everything, but they do not 
beem to have maltreated or killed any of their enemies. 
David was less merciful. He pursued them, recaptured 
the spoil, and spared not a man of them, save 400 who 
escaped on camels. In consequence of the. death of Saul, 
David was elevated to the throne of Judah, while 
Ishbosheth, a son of Saul, was made king of Israel. But 
Ishbosheth having been assassinated, David slew the 
assassins, when they, hoping for reward, brought him the 
news, and he reigned ultimately over Israel also. 

As religious readers are doubtless aware, the Lord God 
of Israel, after the time of Moses, usually dwelt on the top 
of an ark or box, between two figures of gold ; and on one 
occasion David made a journey with his followers to Baal, 
to bring thence the ark of God. They placed it on a new 
cart drawn by oxen. On the journey the oxen stumbled, 
and consequently shook the cart. One of the drivers, 
whose name was Uzzah, possibly fearing that God might 
be tumbled to the ground!, took hold of the ark, apparently 
in order to steady it, and prevent it from overturning. 
God, who is a Gt>d of love, was much displeased that any 
one should presume to do any such act of kindness, and 
killed Uzzah on the spot as a punishment for his sin. This 
shows that if a man sees the Church of God tumbling 
down, he should never try to prop it up; if it be not 
strong enough to save itself, the sooner it falls the better 
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for humankind — ^that is, if they keep away from it while 
it is falling. David was much displeased that the Lord 
had killed Uzzah; in fact, David seems to have wished 
for a monopoly of slaughter, and always manifested dis- 
pleasure when any killing was done unauthorised by 
himself. Being displeased, David would not take the ark 
to Jerusalem, but left it in the house of Obed Edom ; then, 
as the Lord proved more kind to Obed Edom than he had 
done to Uzzah, David determined to bring the ark away, 
and did 80, dancing before the ark in a state of semi-nudity, 
for which he was reproached by Michal. Lord Campbell's 
Act is intended to hinder the publication of indecencies, 
but the pages of the Book wMch the law affirms to be 
Gk)d's most holy word do not come within the scope of the 
Act, and lovers of obscene language may therefore have 
legal gratification so long as the Bible shall exist. The 
God of Israel, who had been leading a wandering life for 
many years, and who had " walked in a tent and in a 
tabernacle," and "from tent to tent," and **from one 
tabernacle to another," and **who had not dwelt in any 
house" since the time that he brought the Israelites out of 
Egypt, was offered ** an house for him to dwell in," but he 
declined to accept it during the lifetime of David, although 
he promised to permit the son of David to erect him such 
an abode. David being now a powerful monarch, and 
having many wives and concubines, saw one day the 
beautiful wife of one of his soldiers. To see with this 
licentious monarch was to crave for the gratification of his 
lust. The husband Uriah was fighting for the king, yet David 
was base enough to steal his wife's virtue during Uriah's 
absence in the field of battle. " Thou shalt not commit 
adultery " was one of the commandments, yet we are told by 
God of this David, that he was one "who kept my command- 
ments, and who followed me with all his heart to do only 
that which was right in mine eyes" (1 Kings, c. xiv., 
V. 8). David having seduced the wife, sent for her 
husband, wishing to make him condone his wife's dishonor. 
Li modem England under a Stuart or a Brunswick, Uriah 
might have become a Marquis or a Baron. Some hold 
that virtue in rags is less worth than vice when coroneted. 
Uriah would not be thus tricked, and David, the pious 
David, coolly planned, and without mercy cowsfc^ \Rk \i^ 
executed, the treacherous imiideT ol 'Xi'nsiuiCL. ^^^ '"^^ ^^- 
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just ; and David having committed adultery and murder, 
Gk)d punished and killed an innocent child, which had no 
part or share in David's crime, and never chose that it 
shoTild be born from the womb of Bathsheba. After this 
king David was even more cruel and merciless than 
before. Previously he had systematically slaughtered the 
inhabitants of Moab, now he sawed people with saws, cut 
them with harrows and axes, and made them pass through 
brick-kilns. Yet of this man, God said he *^ did that 
which was right in mine eyes." So bad a king, so 
treacherous a man, a lover so inconstant, a husband so> 
adidterous, was of course a bad father, having bad children. 
We are little surprised, therefore, to read that his son 
Anmon robbed of her virtue his own sister, David's 
daughter Tamar, and that Amnon was afterwards slain by 
his own brother, David's son Absalom, and we are scarcely 
astonished that Absalom himself, on the house-top, in the 
sight of all Israel, should complete his father's shame by 
an act worthy a child of God's select people. Yet these 
are God's chosen race, and this is the family of the man 
**who walked in God's ways all the days of his life." 

God, who is all- wise and all-just, and who is not a man 
that he should repent, repented that he had made Saul 
king because Saul spared one man. In the reign of David 
the same good God sent a famine for three years on the 
descendants of Abraham, and upon being asked his reason 
for thus starving his chosen ones, the reply of the Deity was 
that he sent the famine on the subjects of David because 
Saul slew the Gibeonites. Satisfactory reason ! — because 
Oliver Cromwell slew the Eoyalists, God will punish the 
subjects of Charles the Second. One reason is, to profane 
eyes, equivalent to the other, but a bishop or even a rural 
dean would soon show how remarkably God's justice was 
manifested. David was not behindhand in justice. He had 
sworn to Saul that he would not cut off his seed — i.e., that 
he would not destroy Saul's family. He therefore took two 
of Saul's sons, and five of Saul's grandsons, and gave them 
up to the Gibeonites, who hung them. Strangely wonderful 
are the ways of the Lord ! Saul slew the Gibeonites, 
therefore years afterwards God starves Judah. The Gibe- 
onites hang men who have nothing to do with the crime 
of Saul, except that they are his descendants, and then 
we are told ^^the Lord was intreated for the land." The 
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anger of tlie Lord teing kindled against Israel, he, want- 
ing some excuse for punishing the descendants of Jacob, 
moved David to number his people. The Chronicles say- 
that the tempter was Satan, and pious people may thus 
learn what there is of distinction between God and Devil. 
Philosophers would urge that both personifications are 
founded in the ignorance of the masses, and the continu- 
ance of the myth wiU cease with the credulousness of the 
people. David caused a census to be taken of the tribes 
of Israel and Judah. There is a trival disagreement of 
about 270,000 soldiers between Samuel and Chronicles, 
but readers must not allow so slight an inaccuracy as this 
to stand between them and heaven. What are 270,000 
men when looked at prayerfully ? That any doubt should 
arise is to a devout mind at the same time profane and 
preposterous. Statisticians suggest that 1,570,000 soldiers 
form a larger army than the Jews are likely to have 
possessed ; but if God is omnipotent, there is no reason to 
limit his power of miraculously increasing or decreasing 
the armament of the Jewish nation. David, it seems, did 
wrong in numbering his people, but we are never told that 
he did wrong in robbing or murdering their neighbors, or 
in pillaging peaceful agriculturists. David said : V I have 
sinned,'* and for this an all-merciful God brought a pesti- 
lence on the people, and murdered 70,000 Israelites, for 
an offence which their ruler had committed. The angel 
who was engaged in this terrible slaughter stood some- 
where between heaven and earth, and stretched forth his 
hand with a drawn sword to desti oy Jerusalem itself ; but 
even the bloodthirsty Deity of the Bible ** repented him 
of the evil," and said to the angel: **It is enough." Many 
volumes might be written to answer the enquiries — where 
did the angel stand, and on what ? Of what metal was 
the sword, and where was it made ? As it was a drawn 
one, where was the scabbard ? and did the angel wear a 
sword-belt ? Examined in a pious frame of mind, much 
holy instruction may be derived from the attempt to solve 
these solenm problems. 

David now grows old and weak, and at last his death- 
hour comes. Oh! for the dying words of the Psalmist I 
What pious instruction shall we derive from the death-bed 
scene of the man after Qt>d's own heart ! Listen. t<i "^i^ 
last words of Judah's expiring TQ.oii"a.T^. XQV5L"Ri^c^<2>'^«i»^'^ 
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been content with the pious frauds and forgeries perpe- 
trated with reference to the death-beds and dying words 
of the great, the generous, the witty Voltaire ; the manly, 
the self-den3dng, the incorruptible Thomas Paine; the 
humane, simple, child-like man, yet mighty poet, Shelley — 
jou who have turned away from these with tin warranted 
horror — come with me to the death-couch of the special 
favorite of Gk)d. Bathsheba's child stands by his side. 
Does any thought of the murdered Uriah rack old David's 
brain, or has a tardy repentance effaced the bloody stain 
from the pages of his memory? What does the dying 
David say ? Does he talk of cherubs, angels and heavenly 
choirs ? Nay, none of these things passes his lips. Does 
he make a confession of his crime-stained life, and beg 
his son to be a better king, a truer man, a more honest 
citizen, a wiser father ? Nay, not so — no word of sorrow, 
no sign of regret, no expression of remorse or repentance 
escapes his Hps. What does the dying David say? 
This foul monster whom God has made king; this red- 
handed robber, whose life has been guarded by "our 
Father which art in Heaven ; " this perjured king, whose 
lying lips have found favor in the sight of God, and who, 
when he dies, is safe for Heaven. It is written : ** There 
shall be more joy in heaven before God over one sinner 
that repenteth than over ninety and nine righteous men." 
Does David repent ? Nay, like the ravenous wolf, which, 
tasting blood, is made more eager for the prey, he too 
yearns for blood ; and with his dying breath begs his son 
to bring the grey hairs of two old men down to the grave 
with blood. And this is God's anointed king, the chief 
one of God's chosen people. 

The learned and pious Puffendorf explains that David 
having only sworn not himself to kill JShimei (1 Kings ii. 
8) there was no perjury on the part of David in persuad- 
ing Solomon to contrive the killing from which David had 
sworn to personally abstain. 

David is alleged to have written several Psalms, but of 
this there is litfle evidence beyond pious assertion. In one 
of these the psalmist addresses God in pugilistic phrase- 
ology, praising Deity that he had smitten all his enemies 
on iJie cheek-bone, and broken the teeth of the imgodly. 
In these days when "muscular Christianity " is not without 
advocates, the metaphor which presents God as a sort of 
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magnificent Benicia Boy may find many admirers. In the 
eighteenth Psahn, David describes God as with "smoke 
coming out of his nostrils and fire out of his mouth," by 
which " coals were kindled." He represents God a& 
coming down from heaven, and says: "he rode upon a 
cherub." The learned Parkhurst gives a likeness of a 
one-legged, four- winged, four-faced animal, part lion, part 
bull, part eagle, part man, and if a cloven foot be any 
criterion, part devil also. This description, if correct, will 
give some idea to the faithful of the wonderful character 
of the equestrian feats of Deity. In addition to a cherub, 
God has other means of conveyance at his disposal, if 
David be not in error when he says that the chariots of the 
Lord are 20,000. 

In Psalm xxvi. the writer adds hypocrisy in addition to 
his other vices. He has the impudence to tell God that he 
has been a man of integrity and truth, and that he has^ 
avoided evil-doers, although, if we are to believe Psalm 
xxxviii., the hypocrite must have already been subject to 
a loathsome disease — a penalty consequent on his licentious- 
ness and criminality. In another Psabn, David the liar tells 
God that " he that telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight." 
To understand David's pious nature we must study hi& 
prayer to God against an enemy (Psalm cix., w. 6-14) : 
" Set thou a wicked man over him ; and let Satan stand at 
his right hand. When he shall be judged, let him be con- 
demned : and let his prayer become sin. Let his days be 
few : and let another take his office. Let his children be 
fatherless, and his wife a widow. Let his children be con- 
tinually vagabonds, and beg : let them seek their bread also 
out of their desolate places. Let the extortioner catch all 
that he hath ; and let the strangers spoil his labor. Let 
there be none to extend mercy unto him : neither let their 
be any to favor his fatherless children. Let his posterity be 
cut off ; and in the generation following let their name be 
blotted out. Let the iniquity of his fathers be remembered 
with the Lord ; and let not the sin of his mother be blotted 
out." 

A fuU consideration of the life of David must give great 
help to the orthodox in promoting and sustaining faith. 
While spoken of by Deity as obeying all the statutes and 
keeping all the commandments, we are astonished t/3k fe^ 
that murder, theft, lying, advxitery, \^ci^\\^Aav\3KW5iej6»^ «s^ 
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treachery are amongst the ciimes which may be laid to his 
charge. David was a liar, Qod is a Qod of truth ; David 
was merciless, God is merciful, and of long suffering ; 
David was a thief, God says: "Thou shalt not steal;" 
David was a murderer, God says : ** Thou shalt do no mur- 
der ; " David took the wife of Uriah, and " accepted" the 
wife of Nabal, God says : " Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor's wife." Yet, notwithstanding all these things, David 
was the man after God's own heart ! 

Had this Jewish monarch any redeeming traits in his 
character ? Was he a good citizen ? If so, the Bible has 
carefully concealed every action which would entitle him to 
such an appellation. Was he a kind and constant husband ? 
To whom ? To which of his many wives and mistresses ? 
Was he grateful to those who aided him in his hour of need? 
Rather, like the serpent which, haK-frozen by the wayside, 
is warmed into new life in the traveller's breast, and then 
treacherously stings his succorer with his poisoned fangs, 
so David robbed and murdered the friends and allies of the 
King of Gath, who afforded him protection against the 
pursuit of Saul. Does his patriotism outshine his many 
vices ? Does his love of country efface his many misdoings ? 
Not even this. David was a heartless traitor who volun- 
teered to serve against his own countrymen, and would have 
done so had not the Philistines rejected his treacherous 
help. Was he a good king ? So say the priesthood now ; 
but where is the evidence of his virtue ? His crimes brought 
plague and pestilence on his subjects, and his reign is a 
continued succession of wars, revolts, and assassinations, 
plottings and counterplots. 

The life of David is a dark blot on the page of human 
history, fit in companionship for the biographies of Con- 
stantine the Great and Henry "VTII. ; but it is thi^ough 
David that the genealogies of Jesus are traced, and with- 
out David there would be no Christian faith. 
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A 'NEW LIFE OF JONAH. 



Jonah was the son of Amittai of Gath-hepher, which place 
divines identify with Gittah-hepher of the Children of 
Zebulun. Dr. Inman says that Gath-hepher means " the 
village of the Cow's tail," but he also says it means " the 
Heifer's trough." Gesenius translates it " the wine-press of 
the well." Bible Dictionaries say that Gath-hepher is the 
same as el-Meshhad, and affirm that the tomb of Jonah was 
** long shown on a rocky hill near the town." The blood of 
Saint Januarius is shown in Naples to this day. Nothing is 
known of the sex or life of Amittai, except that Jonah was 
his or her son, and that Gath-hepher was her or his place of 
residence ; but to a true believer these two facts, even 
though standing utterly alone, will be pregnant with 
instruction. To the sceptic and railer, Amittai is as an 
unknown quantity in an algebraic problem. Jonah was not 
a very common proper name, n!3V means a dove, and some 
derive it from the Arabic root, — to be weak, gentle: — so 
that one meaning of Jonah, according to Gesenius, would 
be feeble, gentle bird. The Prophet Jonah was by no 
means a feeble, gentle bird ; he was rather a bird of pray. 
Certainly it was his intention to become a bird of 
passage. The date of the birth of Jonah is not given ; the 
margin of my Bible dates the book of Jonah B.C. a'r, 862, 
and my Bible Dictionary fixes the date of the matter to 
which the book relates at "about B.C. 830." If from any 
reason either of these dates should be disagreeable to the 
reader, he can choose any other date without fear of 
anachronism. Jonah was a prophet; so is Dr. Gumming, so 
is Brigham Young; there is no evidence that Jonah followed 
any other profession. Jonah's profit probably hardly 
equalled that realised by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
but he had money enough to pay his fare "from the presence 
0/ the Lord " to Tarshish. The exact distance of this 
vojrage may be easily calculated by temembexva^ S5aa.\. >S£^fe 
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Lord is omnipresent, and then measuring from his bound- 
ary to Tarshish. The fare may be worked out by the 
differential calculus after evening prayer. 

The word of the Lord came to Jonah ; when or how the 
word cai#2 the text does not record, and to any devout 
mind it is enough to know that it came. The first time in 
the world's history that the word of the Lord ever came to 
anybody, may be taken to be when Adam and Eve " heard 
the voice of the Lord " " walking in the Garden " of Eden 
" in the cool of the day." Between the time of Adam and 
Jonah a long period had elapsed; but human nature, having 
had many prophets, was very wicked. The Lord wanted 
Jonah to go with a message to Nineveh. Nineveh was 
apparently a city of three days' journey in size. Allowing 
twenty miles for each day, this would make the city about 
60 miles across, or about i8o miles in circumference. Some 
faint idea may be formed of this vast city, by adding 
together London, Paris, and New York, and then throwing 
in Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Marseilles, 
Naples, and Spurgeon's Tabernacle. Jonah knowing that 
the Lord did not always carry out his threats or perform his 
promises, did not wish to go to Nineveh, and "rose up to flee 
to Tarshish from the presence of the Lord." The Tarshish for 
which Jonah intended his flight was either in Spain or India or 
elsewhere. I am inclined, after deep reflection and examina- 
tion of the best authorities, to give the preference to the third- 
named locality. When Cain went " out of the presence of 
the Lord," he went into the Land of Nod, but whether 
Tarshish is in that or some other country there is no evidence 
to determine. To get to Tarshish, Jonah — instead of going 
to the port of Tyre, which was the nearest to his reputed 
dwelling, and by far the most commodious — went to the 
more di-^tant and less convenient port of Joppa, where he 
found a ship going to Tarshish; "so he paid the fare thereof, 
and went down into it, to go with them into Tarshish, from 
the presence of the Lord." Jonah was, however, very short- 
sighted. Just as in the old Greek mythology, winds and 
waves are made warriors for the gods, so the God of the 
Hebrews " sent out a great wind into the sea, and there was 
a mighty tempest in the sea, so that the ship was like to be 
broken." Luckily she was not an old leaky vessel^ c^n^x* 
laden and heavily insured ; one wVvve\v \.\\^ ^^xvolv\s\»^^^Kl^^> 
owners desired to se« at the bouom, ai\d v^YvvOcv >^^ c:J^.^^5>^s^ 
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did not care to save. Christianity and civilisation were yet 
to bring forth that glorious resultant, a pious English ship- 
owner, with a newly-painted, but, under the paint, a worn 
and rusty iron vessel, long abandoned as unfit, but now 
fresh-named, and so insured that Davy Jones's locker be- 
comes the most welcome haven of refuge. " The mariners 

were afraid and cast forth the wares" into the sea to 

Hghten the ship. But where was Jonah during this noise ? 
Men trampling on deck, hoarse and harsh words of com- 
mand, and the fury of the storm troubled not our prophet 
Sea-sickness, which spares not the most pious, had no effect 
upon him. " Jonah was gone down into the sides of the 
ship, and he lay and was fast asleep." The battering of the 
waves against the sides disturbed not his devout slumbers ; 
the creaking of the vessel's timbers spoiled not his repose. 
Despite the pitching and rolling of the vessel Jonah "was 
fast asleep." Had he been in the comfortable berth of a 
Cunarder, it would not have been easy to sleep through such 
a storm. Had he been in the hold of a smaller vessel on 
the Bay of Biscay, fiqding himself now with his head lower 
than his heels, and now with his body playing hide and seek 
amongst loose articles of cargo, it would have required great 
absence of mind to prevent waking. Had he only been 
on an Irish steamer carrying cattle on deck, between Bristol 
and Cork, with a portion of the bulwarks washed away, and 
a squad of recruits " who cried every man to his Gk)d," he 
would have found the calmness of undisturbed slumber 
difficult. But Jonah was on board the Joppa and Tarshish 
boat, and he " was fast asleep." As the crew understood 
the theory of storms, they of course knew that when there 
is a tempest at sea it is sent by God, because he is offended 
by some one on board the vessel. Modern scientists scout 
this notion, and pretend to track storm waves across the 
world, and to affix storm signals in order to warn mariners. 
They actually profess to predict atmospheric changes, and to 
explain how such changes take place. Church clergymen 
know how futile science is, and how potent prayers are, for 
vessels at sea. The men on the Joppa vessel said, "every 
one to his fellow. Come, and lets us cast lots, that we may 
know for whose cause this evil is upon us. So they cast 
lots, and the lot fell upon Tonah." It is always a grave 
question in sacred metaphysics as to whether God directed 
Jonah's lot, and, if yes, whether the casU\i^oi\oX.'a\^^Xi?iXo%Q.\^ 
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to play ing with loaded dice. The Bishop of Lincoln, who 
understands how far cremation may render resurrection 
awkward, is the only divine capable of thoroughly resolving 
this problem. For ordinary Christians it is enough to know 
that the lot fell upon Jonah. 

Before the crew commenced casting lots to find out Jonah, 
they had cast lots of their wares overboard, so that when 
the lot fell on Jonah it was much lighter than it would have 
been had the lot fallen upon him during his sleep. Still, if 
not stunned by the lot which fell upon him, he stood con- 
victed as the cause of the tempest : — and the crew " Then 
said they unto him. Tell us, we pray thee, for whose cause 
this evil is upon us ; What is thine occupation ? and whence 
comest thou ? what is thy country ? and of what people art 
thou ? And he said unto them, I am an Hebrew ; and I 
fear the Lord, the God of heaven, which hath made the sea 
and the dry land. Then were the men exceedingly afraid, 
and said unto him, Why hast thou done this? For the men 
knew that he fled from the presence of the Lord, because he 
had told them. Then said they unto him. What shall we 
do unto thee, that the sea may be calm unto us ? for the 
sea wrought, and was tempestuous. And he said unto them. 
Take me up, and cast me forth into the sea ; so shall the 
sea be calm unto you ; for I know that for my sake this 
great tempest is upon you. Nevertheless the men rowed 
hard to bring it to the land ; but they could not ; for the 
sea wrought, and was tempestuous against them. Where- 
fore they cried unto the Lord, and said. We beseech thee, 
O Lord, we beseech thee, let us not perish for this man's 
life, and lay not upon us innocent blood : for thou, O Lord, 
hast done as it pleased thee. So they took up Jonah, and 
cast him forth into the sea : and the sea ceased from her 
raging." No pen can improve this story ; it is so simple, so 
natural, so child-like. Every one has heard of casting oil 
on troubled waters. It stands to reason that a fat prophet 
would produce the same effect. What a striking illustration 
of the power of faith it will be when bishops leave their 
own sees in order to be in readiness to calm an ocean storm. 
Or if not a bishop, at least a curate ; and even a lean 
curate; for with sea air, a ravenous appetite, and a White Star 
Line cabin bill of fare of breakfast, lunch, dinner^ te.^.^ ^3^^ 
supper, fatness would soon be amved 2X^ \xl ^^SssXsx^'^^ 
of science I should like to see an e^Ssco^^X y^Q^^"^ qiclcs^- 
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sionally throwa overboard daring a storm. The experiment 
must in any case be advantageous to humanity ; should the 
tempest be stilled, then the ocean would be indeed the 
broad way, not leading to destruction ; should the storm 
not be conquered, there would even then be promotion in 
the Church, and happiness to many at the mere cost of one 
bishop. ''Now the LiOrd had prepared a great fish to 
swallow up Jonah." Jesus says the fish was a whale. A. 
whale would have needed preparation, and the statement 
has an air of vraisemblance. The fish did swallow Jonah. 
" Jonah was in the belly of the fish three days and three 
nights." Poor Jonah 1 and poor fish I Poor Jonah, for it 
can scarcely be pleasant, even if you escape sufibcsicion, to 
be in a fish's belly with too much to drink, and no room to 
swallow, and your solids either raw or too much done. Poor 
fish ! for even after preparation it must be disagreeable to 
have one's poor stomach turned into a sort of prayer meeting. 
Jonah was taken in ; but the fish found that taking in a 
parson was a feat neither easy nor healthy. After Jonah 
had uttered guttural sounds from inside the fish's belly for 
three days and three nights, the Lord spake unto the fish, 
and the fish was sick of Jonah, " and it vomited out Jonah 
upon the dry land." Some sceptics urged that a whale 
could not have swallowed Jonah ; but once, at Todmorden, 
a Church of England clergyman, who had been curate to 
the Reverend Charles Kingsley, got rid of this as an objec- 
tion by assuring us that he should have equally believed the 
story had it stated that Jonah had swallowed the whale. And 
then the word of the Lord came to Jonah once more, and 
this time Jonah obeyed. He was to take God's message to 
the citizens of Nineveh. " And Jonah began to enter into 
the city a day's journey, and he cried, and said. Yet forty 
days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown." Should Jonah 
come to London in the present day with a similar message, 
he would meet scant courtesy from our clergy. A foreigner, 
and using a strange tongue, he would probably find himself 
in Colney Hatch or Hanwell. To come to England in the 
name of Mahomet or Buddha, or Osiris or Jupiter, wo'iUl 
have little effect. But the Ninevites do not seem even to 
have raised the question that the God of the Hebrews was 
not their God. They listened to Jonah, and '* the people 
of Nineveh believed God, and proclaimed a fast, and put 
oa sackcloth, from the greatest oC tViem ^v^n v> \2ci& V^a&t. oC 
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them. For word came unto the king of Nineveh, and he 
arose from his throne, and he laid his robe from him, and 
covered him with sackcloth, and sat in ashes. And he 
caused it to be proclaimed and published through Nineveh 
by the decree of the king and his nobles, saying, Let neither 
man nor beast, herd nor flock, taste any thing : let them 
not feed, nor drink water: but let man and beast be covered 
with sackcloth, and cry mightily unto God : yea, let them 
turn every one from his evil way, and from the violence that 
is in their hands." The consumption of sackcloth for 
covering every man and beast must have been rather large, 
and the Nineveh sackcloth manufacturers must have had 
enormous stocks on hand to supply the sudden demand, 
^rhe city article of the Nineveh Times, if such a paper existed, 
would probably have described " sackcloth firm, with a ten- 
dency to rise." Man and beast, all dressed in or covered 
with sackcloth 1 It would be sometimes difficult to distin- 
guish a Ninevite man from a Ninevite beast, the dress being 
similar for all. This is a difficulty, however, other nations 
have shared with the Ninevites. Men and women may 
sometimes be seen in London dressed in broadcloth and 
satins, and, though their clothing is distinguishable enough, 
their conduct is sometimes so beastly that the naked beasts 
are the more respectable. 

Nineveh was frightened, and Nineveh moaned, and 
Nineveh determined to do wrong no more. " And God 
saw their works, that they turned from their evil way ; and 
God repented of the evil that he had said that he would do 
unto them ; and he did it not." God, the unchangeable, 
changed his purpose, and spared the city, which in his infi- 
nite wisdom he had doomed. " But it displeased Jonah 
xceedingly, and he was very angry." It was enough to 
Tx a saint to be sent to prophecy the destruction of the 
city in six weeks, and then nothing at all to happen. *' And 
he prayed unto the Lord, and said, I pray thee, O Lord, was 
not this my saying, when I was yet in my country ? There- 
fore I fled before unto Tarshish." Jonah did not like to be 
a discredited prophet, and cried, *' Therefore now, O Lord, 
take, I beseech thee, my life from me ; for it is better for 
me to die than to live. Then said the Lord, Doest thou 
well to be angry?" Jonah, knowing the Lord, was still 
curious and uncertain as well as angjcy. 'ft.^ ^^& ^^xq^;^^v 
and a sceptic. " So Jonah weut oux. ol ^^ eWj ^ «s^^ ^^=^ '^'^ 
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the east side of the city, and there made him a bootn, and 
sat under it in the shadow, till he might see what would 
become of the city. And the Lord God prepared a gourd, 
and made it to come up over Jonah, that it might be a 
shadow over his head, to deliver him from his grief. So 
Jonah was exceeding glad of the gourd. But God prepared 
a worm when the morning rose the next day, and it smote 
the gourd that it withered. And it came to pass, when the 
sun did arise, that God prepared a vehement east wind ; 
and the sun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he fainted, 
and wished in himself to die, and said, It is better for me 
to die than to live. And God said to Jonah, Doest thou 
well to be angry for the gourd ? And he said, I do well to 
be angry, even unto death. Then said the Lord, Thou hast 
had pity on the gourd, for the which thoa hast not laboured, 
neither madest it grow ; which came up in a night, and 
perished in a night : And should not I spare Nineveh, that 
great city, wherein are more than sixscore thousand persons 
that cannot discern between their right hand and their left 
hand ; and also much cattle?" The Lord seems to have 
overlooked that Jonah had more pity on himself than the 
gourd, whose only value to him was as a shade from the sun. 
Jonah, too, might have reminded the Lord that there were 
more than 120 ooo persons similarly situated at the deluge 
and at the slaughter of the Midianites, and that the *'mucb 
cattle " had never theretofore been reckoned in the divine 
decrees of mercy. 

Here ends the new life of Jonah. Of the prophet's child- 
hood we know nothing; of his middle age no more than we 
have here related ; of his old age and death we have 
nothing to say. It is enough for good Christians to know 
that " Jonas was three days and three nights in the whale's 
belly ; so shall the Son of Man be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth." According to Jesus the 
story of Jonah is as true as GospeL 
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WHO WAS JESUS CHRIST? 

By CHAHLES BEADLAUGH. 



Many persons will consider the question one to which the 
GoHpels give a sufficient answer, and that no further inquiry 
is necessary. But while the general Christian body alfirm 
that Jesus was Gj-od incarnate on earth, the Unitarian 
Christians, less in numerical strength, but numbering a 
large proportion of the more intelligent and humane, abso- 
lutely deny his divinity ; the Jews, of whom he is alleged 
to have been one, do not believe in him at all ; and the 
enormous majority of the inhabitants of the earth have 
never accepted the Gj-ospels. Even in the earliest ages of 
the Christian Church heretics were found, amongst Chris- 
tians themselves, who denied that Jesus had ever existed 
in the flesh. Under these circumstances the most pious 
should concede that it is well to prosecute the inquiry to 
the uttermost, that their faith may rest on sure founda- 
tions. The history of Jesus Christ is contained in four 
books or gospels; outside these it cannot be pretended 
that there is any reliable narrative of his life. We know 
not with any certainty, and have now no means of know- 
ing, when, where, or by whom these gospels were written. 
The name at the head of each gospel affords no clue to 
the real writer. Before a.d. 1 60, no author mentions any 
Gospels by Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John, and there is 
no sufficient evidence to identify the Gospels we have 
with even the writings to which Irenaeus refers towards 
the close of the second century. The Church has provided 
us with an author for each Gospel, and some early Fathers 
have argued that there ought to be four Gospels, because 
there are four seasons, four principal points to the compass, 
and four corners to the earth. Bolder speculators affirm 
twelve apostles because there are twelve signs of the 
Zudiac. With regard to the Gospel first in order, divines 
disagree as to the language in which it was written. 
Some allege that the original was in Hebrew, others deny 
that our Greek version has any of the cViax^j^X^'c^ ^ ^ 
translation. 

We neither know the houx, hot da-j^XLOt xasafoJOa^^'^rt^^*^^^ 
olJeaua'a birth; divinoB genexaXLy a.^^^ >^vvX.\ife ^^^ 
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born on Christmas Day, and yet on that day the anniversary 
of his birth is observed. The Oxford Chronology places 
the matter in no clearer light, and more than thirty learned 
authorities give a period of over seven years' difference in 
their reckoning. The place of his birth is also uncertain. 
The Jews, in the presence of Jesus, reproached him that 
he ought to have been bom at Bethlehem, and he never 
replied, " I was born there". (John vii., 41, 42, 52.) 

Jesus was the son of David, the son of Abraham 
(Matthew i.), from whom his descent is traced through 
Isaac — bom of Sarai (whom the writer of the epistle 
to Galatians [iv., 24], says was a covenant and not a 
woman) — and ultimately through Joseph, who was not 
only not his father, but is not shown to have had any 
kind of relationship to him, and through whom therefore 
the genealogy should not be traced. There are two 
genealogies in the Gospels which contradict each other, 
and these in part may be collated with the Old Testament 
genealogy, which differs from both. The genealogy of 
Matthew is self-contradictory, counts thirteen names as 
fourteen, and omits the names of three kings. Matthew 
Hays Abiud was the son of Zorobabel (i., 13). Luke says 
Zurobabel's son was Bhesa (iii., 27). The Old Testament 
contradicts both, and gives Meshullam and Hananiah and 
8helomith, their sister (1 Chron. iii., 19), as the names of 
ZorobabePs children. The reputed father of Jesus, Joseph^ 
had two fathers, one named Jacob, the other Heli. The 
divines suggest that Heli was the father of Mary, by 
reading the word ** Mary " in Luke iii., 23, in lieu of 
"Joseph," and the word "daughter" in lieu of ** son,'* 
thus correcting the evident blunder made by inspiration. 
The birth of Jesus was miraculously announced to Mary 
and to Joseph by visits of an angel, but they so little 
regarded the miraculous annunciation that they marvelled 
soon after at much less wonderful things spoken by Simeon. 
Jesus was the son of God, or God manifest in the fleshy 
and his birth was first discovered by some wise men or 
astrologers, a class described in the Bible as an abomina* 
tion in God's sight. These men saw his star in the East, but 
it did not tell them much, for they were apparently obliged 
to afrk information from Herod the King. Herod in turn 
inquired of the chief priests and scribes ; and it is evident 
Jeremiah was right if he said, " The prophets prophesy 
fnJseJjr, and the priests bear rule by tlieir meaTLft"vfoT these 
chief prie^'ts either misread the prophtta, ot tda^c^ox^^ x\\» 
scripture which is claimed to b© a xwelaWoii \totel ^^^ 
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and invented a false prophecy (Matthew ii. 5, 6, e. /. 
(Micah v., 2), by omitting a few words from, and adding 
a few words to, a text until it suited their purpose. The 
star — after the wise men knew where to go, and no longer 
required its aid — ^led and went before them, uatil it came 
and stood over where the young child was. This story will 
be better understood if the reader will walk out some clear 
night, notice a star, and then try to fix the one house it 
will be exactly over. The writer of the Third Gospel, 
silent on the star story, speaks of an angel who tells some 
shepherds of the miraculous ; but this does not appear to 
have happened in the reiga of Herod. After tlie wise 
men had left Jesus, an angel warned Joseph to flee with 
Jesus and Mary into Egypt; and Joseph did fly, and re- 
mained there with the young child and his mother until the 
death of Herod .; and this it is alleged was done to fulfil 
a prophecy. The words (Qoseaxi., 1) are not prophetic 
and have no reference whatever to Jesus. The Jesus of the 
Third Gospel never went into Egypt at all in his childhood. 
When Jesus began to be about thirty years of age, he was 
baptised by John in the River Jordan. John, who knew 
him, according to the First Gospel, forbade him directly he 
saw him ; but, according to the Fourth Gospel, he knew . 
him not, and had, therefore, no occasion to forbid him. 
God is an '* invisible spirit", whom no man hath seen (John 
i., 18), or can see (Exodus xxxiii., 20); but the man John 
saw the spirit of God desct'nding like a dove. God is every- 
where, but at that time was in heaven, from whence he said, 
'* Thie is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased". 
Although John heard this from God's own mouth, he did 
not always act as if he believed it, but some time after 
sent two of his disciples to Jesus to inquire if he were 
really the Christ (Matthew xi., 2, 3). Immediately after 
the baptism, Jesus was led up of the spirit into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the Devil. Jesus fasted forty 
days and forty nights, and in those days he did eat 
nothing. Moses twice fasted that period. Such fasts are 
neaily miraculous. The modem fasting men, and the 
Hindoo f asters, only show that under very abnormal con- 
ditions, long abstinence from food is possible. Absolutely 
miraculous events are events which never happened in 
the pax^t, do not take place in the present, and never will 
occtir in the future. Jesus, it is said, was God.^ ^\i^\s»^\^^ 
power as God fasted. On the "h^i^otVi^^^ft o\\\\& ^v4\v^>X'^o^ 
ie dMault to understand how \ie "beciam^^ >kv«^^'3 • ^^'^^ 
hungrjr the Devil tempted JeauB \>y «&«rakij^ ^s^^ss^^ ^^"^^ 
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and asking him to make them bread. Stones offered to a 
hungry man for bread-making hardly afiPord a probable 
temptation. Which temptation came next is a matter of 
doubt. Matthew and Luke relate the story in different 
order. According to one, the Deyil next taketh Jesus to 
the pinnacle of the temple and tempts him to throw him* 
self to the bottom, by quoting Scripture that angels should 
bear him in their arms. Jesus either disbelieved this 
Scripture, or remembered that the Devil, like other pillars 
of the Church, grossly misquoted to suit his purpose, and 
the temptation failed. The Devil then took Jesus to an 
exceeding high mountain, from whence he showeth him all 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory thereof, in a 
moment of time. It is urged that this did not include a 
view of the antipodes, but only referred to the kingdoms 
then known ; even then it must have be.en a long look 
from Judea to China. The mountain must have been very 
high — much higher than the diameter of the earth. Origen, 
a learned and pious holy father, suggests that no man in 
his senses will believe this to have really happened. If 
Origen had to defend his language before a modem judge 
of the type of Mr. Justice North, the Christian father 
would have sore risk of Holloway Gaol. The Devil 
offered Jesus — who it is declared was one with God, and 
therefore omnipotent— all the kingdoms of the world, if 
he, Jesus the omnipotent Gt)d, would fall down and worship 
his own creature the Devil. Some object that if God is 
the creator and omnipotent ruler of the world, then the 
Devil would have no control over the kingdoms of the 
world, and that the offer could be no temptation, as it 
was made to Jesus, who was God omnipotent and all-wise. 
Such objectors rely on natural reason. 

After the temptation Jesus worked many miracles, cast- 
ing out devils and otherwise doing marvels amongst the 
inhabitants of Judea, who seem as a body to have been 
very unbelieving. If a second Jesus of Nazareth were 
in this heretical age to boast that he possessed the power 
of casting out devils, he would stand a fair chance of 
expiating his offence by a three months' imprisonment 
with hard labor. It is true that the 72nd Canon of the 
Church of England recognises that ministers can oast out 
devils, but forbids them to do this unless licensed by the 
Bishop ''under pain of the imputation of imposture oT' 
cozenage ^\ Now, if sick men. have a little wisdom, the 
pbjraician ie resorted to that he may cut© \\v© ^\%^«l^^, \1 
-mea Jiare much wisdom, they study -pVi^eioYo^ ^V^^a ^«^ 
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have health, in order to prevent Bickness. In the (jme of 
the early Christians prayer and faith (James v., 14, 15) 
occupied the position since usurped by medicine and 
experience. Men who had lost their senses in the time of 
Christ were regarded as attacked not by disease but by 
the Devil. In the days of Jesus one spirit would make a 
man blind, or deaf, or dumb : occasionally a number of 
devils would get into a man and drive him mad. On one 
occasion Jesus met either one man (Mark v., 2) or two 
men (Matt, viii., 28), possessed with devils. The devils 
knew Jesus, and addressed him by name. Jesus, not so 
familiar with the imp or imps, inquired the name of the 
particular devil he was addressing. The answer, given in 
Latin, would induce a belief, possibly corroborated by the 
writings of the monks, that devils communicated in that 
tongue. Jesus wanted to cast out the devils from the man ; 
this they did not contest, but they expressed a decided 
objection to being cast out of the country. A compromise 
was agreed to, and at their own request the devils were 
transferred to a herd of swine. The swine ran into the 
sea and were drowned. There is no record of any compen- 
sation to the owner. 

Jesus fed large multitudes of people under circumstances 
of a most ultra-thaumaturgic character. To the first book 
of Euclid is prefixed an axiom '* that the whole is greater 
than its part ". John Wesley was wise if it be true that 
he eschewed mathematics lest it should lead him to infi-r 
delity. If any man be irreligious enough to accept 
Euclid's axiom, he will be compelled to reject the 
miraculous feeding of 5,000 people with five loaves and 
two small fishes. The original difficulty of the miracle, 
though not increased, is made hard to the common mind 
by the assertion that after the multitude had been fed, 
twelve basketsfull of fragments remained. 

Jesus is related to have walked on the sea when it was 
very stormy, and when ''the sea arose by reason of a 
great wind that blew ". Walking on the water is a great 
feat even if the sea be calm, but when the waves run high 
it is still .more wonderful. 

The miracle of turning water into wine at Cana, in 
Galilee, is worthy attention, when ^nsidering the question, 
Who was Jesus Christ ? Jesus and his disciples had been 
called to a marriage feast, and when there iVy^ ^^xcc^'^tx^ 
fell short of wine. The motheT ol ^e«\i%^ V» ^\\ssai. ^^^ 
Catbolioa oSer worship, and to wAxoixii^iei^ "^^^ ^^^^^^"^^^ 
tiOB, informed Jeans of the defiLciency^ aiidi^^s^ «»k^^ 
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not, but supposed tbat he was the gardener. Aooording to 
the First Gospel, Jesus appeared to two women after his 
resurrection, and afterwards met eleven of his disciples by 
appointment on a mountain in Galilee. When was this 
appointment made ? The text on which divines relj is 
Matt, xxvi., 32 ; this makes no such appointment. Accord- 
ing to the Second Gk)spel, he appeared first to one woman, 
and when she told the disciples they did not ^lieve it. 
Yet, on pain of indictment now and damnation hereafter, 
we are bound to unhesitatingly accept that which the 
disciples of Jesus rejected. By the Second Gospel we 
learn that instead of the eleven going to Galilee after 
Jesus, he came to them as they sat at meat. In the Third 
Gospel he first appeared to two of his disciples at 
Emmaus, and they did not know him until they had 
been a long time in his company — it was evening before 
they recognised him. Unfortunately, directly they knew 
him they did not see him, for as soon as they knew him he 
vanished out of their sight. He immediately afterwards 
appeared to the eleven at Jerusalem, and not at Galilee, as 
stated in the First Gospel. Jesus asked for some meat^ 
and the disciples gave him a portion of a broiled fish and 
of a honeycomb, and he did eat. Jesus was afterwards 
taken up into Heaven, a cloud received him, and he was 
missed. God is everywhere, and Heaven no more above 
than below, but it is necessary we should believe that 
Jesus has ascended into Heaven to sit on the right hand of 
God, who is infinite and has no right hand. Was Jesus 
Christ a man? If limited for our answer to the mere 
Gospel Jesus — surely not. His whole career is, on any 
literal reading, simply a series of improbabilities or contra- 
dictions. Who was Christ ? born of a virgin, and of divine 
parentage ? So too were many of the mythic Sungods and 
so was Krishna, whose story, similar in many respects 
with that of Jesus, was current long prior to the Christian 
era. 

Was Jesus Christ man or myth ? His story being fable, 
is the hero a reality ? That a man named Jesus really lived 
and performed some special actions attrcicting popular 
attention, and thus became the centre for a hundred myths 
may well be true, but beyond this what is there of solid 
fact ? 
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WHAT Dm JESTJS TEACH 'i 

By 0. BEADLAUGH. 



The language in wldch Jesus taught, has not been preserved 
to us. Who recorded his actual words, or if any real record 
ever existed, is all matter of guess. Who translated the words 
of Jesus into the Greek no one knows. In the compass of four 
pamphlets, attributed to four persons, of whose connexion with 
the Gospels, as we have them, little or nothing whatever can be 
ascertained, we have what are, by the orthodox, supposed to 
be the woids in which Jesus actually taught. What did he 
teach? Manly, self-reliant resistance of wrong, and prao^loe 
of right ? No ; the key-stone of his whole teaching mav be 
found in the text : *' Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theinr 
is the kingdom of heaven''.^ Is poverty of spirit the chief 
amongst virtues, that Jesus gives it prime place in his teach- 
ings ? Is it even a virtue at all ? Surely not. Manliness 
of spirit, honesty of spirit, fydness of rightful purpose, these 
are virtues ; poverty of spirit is a crime. When men are poor 
in spirit, then the proud and haughty in spirit oppress them. 
When men are true in spirit and determined (as true men 
should be) to resist, and as far as possible, prevent wronff, 
then is there greater opportunity for present happiness, and, 
as even Christians ought to admit, no lesser fitness for the 
enjoyment of further- happiness, in some may-be heaven. Are 
you poor in spirit, and are you smitten ; in such case what 
did Jesus teach? — "Unto hun that smiteth thee on the one 
cheek offer also the other ".* Surely better to teach that " he 
who courts oppression shares the crime '' ; and, if smitten once ' 
to take careful measure to prevent a future smiting. Jesus 
teaches actual invitation of injury. Shelley breathed higher 
humanity : — 

^ ' Stand ye cakn and resolute, 

like a forest dose and mute, 

With folded arms and looks, which are 

Weapons of an unvanquished war." 

There is a wide distinction between passive resistance to 
wrong, and courting further injury at the hands of the wrong- 
doer. 

In the teaching of Jesus, poverty of spirit is enforced to 
the fullest conceivable extent: "TTim that taketh away thy 
doak, forbid not to take thy coat also. Give to ^^^rj 
man that asketh.of thee, and of him t\ia.\> \a^<&\)[i -o.^^ H^ 
goods, ask them not again."* Poverty oi '^ec^opa.> ''^ '^^^ ^^S« 
possible sequeDoe to this extraordinoEy "inaxni^^\a»^^a^^^^^^^^^3, 

^ Mattkew F, 3. « Luke vi, ^^. * 'Jjote ^* *ia> "^^^ 
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of spirit. Poverty of person is attended with many unpleasant- 
nesses ; and Jesus, wno knew that poverty would result from 
his teaching, says, as if. he wished to keep the poor content 
through their lives with poverty, <* Blessed be ye i)oor, for 
yours is the kingdom of God".* "But woe Tuito you that 
are rich, for ye have received yoiu* consolation ".' He niotures 
one in hell, whose only related vice is that in life ne was 
rich ; and another in heaven, whose only related virtue is that 
in life he was poor.' He n^rms it is more difficult for a 
rich man to get into heaven, than for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle.^ The only intent of such teadung oomd 
be to induce the poor to remain content in this life, with the 
want and misery of their wretched state in the hope of higher 
recompense in some future life. Is it good to be content 
with poverty ? Is it not far better to investigate the causes 
of poverty, with a view to its cure and prevention? Hie 
doctrine is most horrid which declares that the poor shall 
not cease from the face of the earth. Poor in spirit and poor 
in pocket, with no courage to work for food, or money to 
purchase it, we might well expect to find the man with empty 
stomach also who held these doctrines ; and what does Jesus 
teach? ''Blessed are ye that hunger now, for ye shall be 
filled".^ He does not say when the filling shall take place. 
The date is evidently postponed until men wiU have no 
stomachs to replenish ? It is not in this life that the hunger 
is to be sated. **Woe unto you that are full, for ye shall 
hunger".^ It would but little advantage the hungry man 
to bless him by filling him, if a curse awaited the completion 
of his repast. Craven in spirit, with an empty purse and 
hungry mouth — ^what next ? The man who has not manliness 
enough to prevent wrong, will probably bemoan his hard fate, 
and cry bitterly that sore are the misfortunes he endures. 
And what does Jesus teach ? '' Blessed are ye that weep now, 
for ye shall laugh".'' Is this true, and, if true, when shall 
the laughter come ? ** Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted".^ Aye, but when? Not while they 
mourn and weep. Weeping for the past is vain: a deluge 
of tears wiU not wash away its history. Weeping for the 
present is worse than vain — ^it obstructs your sight. In each 
minute of your life the aforetime futiu*e is present bom, 
and you need dry and keen eyes to give it and yourself a 
safe and happy, deliverance. When shall they that , mourn 
be comforted ? Are slaves that weep salt tear-drops on their 
chains comforted in their weeping. Each pearly overflowing 
as it falls rusts mind, as weU as fetter. Ye who are slaves 
and weep, will never be comforted until you dry your eyes, 
and nerve your arms, and, in the plenitude of maminess : 

'' Shake your dhains to earth like dew, 
Which in sleep ha^ih iaWexi on-yoxi.?^ 



'Lukevi,20. « vi, 24. »xvi, 19-^1. ^xroi,*!^. *^,1\, 
« Luke vi, 26. ' yi,^l. * "WU^iQaB^ ^, ^- 
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Jesus teaches that the poor, the hungry, and the wretched 
shall be blessed P But blessing only comes when they cease to 
be poor, hungrjr, and wretched. Contentment under poverty, 
hunger, and misery is high treason, not to yourself alone, but 
to your fellows. Slavery spreads quickly wherever humcmity 
is stagnant and content with wrong. 

What did Jesus teach ? " Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself." * But how if thy neighbor will not hear thy doctrine 
when thou preachest the ** glad tidings of great joy " to him ? 
Then forgetting all your love, and with the bitter hatred that 
a theological disputant alone can manifest, you ** shall shake 
off the dust from your feet ", and by so doing make it more 
tolerable in the day of judgment for the land of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, than for your unfortunate neighbor who has ven- 
tured to reject your teaching.* It is mockery to speak as if 
love could really result from the dehumanising and isolating 
faith required from the disciple of Jesus. Ignatius Loyola in 
this, at least, was more consistent than his Protestant brethren. 
** If any man come unto me, and hate not his father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple." ' ** Think not that I 
am come to send peace on earth. I came not to send peace, 
but a sword. For I come to set a man at variance against his 
father, and the daughter against her mother, and the daughter- 
in-law against her mother-in-law, and a man's foes they shall 
be of his own household." * " Every one that hath forsaken 
houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, pr 
children, or lands for my sake, shall receive an hundred fold, 
and shall inherit everlasting life." ^ The teaching of Jesus is, 
in fact, save yourself by yourself. The teaching of humanity 
should be, to save yourself save your fellow. The human 
family is a vast chain, each man and woman a link. There is 
no snapping off one link and preserving for it, isolated from 
the rest, an entirety of happiness; our joy depends on our 
brother's also. Jesus teaches that "many are called, but few 
are chosen " ; that the majority will inherit an eternity of 
misery, while but the minority obtain eternal happiness. And 
on what is the eternity of bliss to depend P On a truthful 
course of life P Not so. Jesus puts Father Abraham in Heaven, 
whose reputation for faith outstrips his character for veracity. 
The passport through Heaven's portals is faith. ** He that 
believeth and is baptised shall be saved, but he that believeth 
not, shall be damned." • Are you married ? You love your 
wife ? Both die. You from first to last had said, ** I believe ", 
much as a well-trained parrot might say it. You had never 
examined your reasons for your faith ; as a true believer should^ 
you distrusted the efficacy of your carnal reaeocL. XcivsL ^«ck^^''''^ 
believe in God and Jesus Christ", because -jomV^^^'Vj®^^*^*^^^ 
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to say it, and you would have as glibly said, '* I believe in Allah, 
and in Mahomet his prophet ", had your birth-place been a few 
degrees eastward, and your parents and instructors Turks. 
You believed in this life, and after death awake in Heaven. 
Your much-loved wife did not think as you did — she could not. 
Her organisation, education, and temperament were all different 
from your own. She disbelieved because she could not believe. 
She was a good wife, but she disbelieved. A good and affec- 
tionate mother, but she disbelieved. A virtuous and kindly 
woman, but she disbelieved. And you are to be happy for an 
eternity in Heaven, with the knowledge that she is writhing in 
agony in Hell, If this be true, Shelley was right in declaring 
that your Christianity 

<* Peoples earth with demons, hell with men. 
And heaven with slaves." 

It is urged that Jesus is the savior of the world, who brought 
redemption without let or stint to the whole human race. But 
what aid Jesus teach P '* Go not into any way of the Gentiles, 
and into any city of the Samaritan enter ye not ",^ were his 
injunctions to those whom he first sent out to preach. '* I am 
not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel ", is his 
hard answer to the poor Syrophenician woman who entreated 
succor for her child. Christianity, as first taught by Jesus, 
was for the Jews alone, it was only when rejected by them, 
that the world at large had the opportunity of salvation afforded 
it. ** He came unto his own and his own received him not." * 
Why should the Jews be more God's own than the Gentiles ? 
Is God the creator of all P did he create the descendant of 
Abraham with greater right and privilege than all other men P 
Then, indeed, is grievous injustice. You had no choice whether 
to be bom Jew or Gentile ; yet to the accident of such a birth 
is attached the first offer of a salvation which, if accepted, shuts 
out all beside. 

The Kingdom of Heaven is a prominent feature in the teach- 
ings of Jesus. Examine the picture drawn by God incarnate 
of huk^wn special domain, 'lis likened to a wedding feast,^ to 
yiSSh the invited guests coming not, servants were sent out 
into the highways to gather all they can find — ^both good and 
bad. The King, examining his motley array of guests, and 
i^p^ing one without a wedding garment inquired why he came 

^in to the feast without one. The man, whose attendance had 
been compulsorily enforced, was speechless. And who can 
wonder P he was a guest from necessity, not choice, he neither 
chose the fashion of his coming, or that of his attiring. Then 
comes the King's decree, the command of the all-merciful and 
loving King of Heaven. ** Bind him hand and foot, and cast 
hrm into outer darkness ; there shall be weeping and gnashing 

of teeth. " Commentators urge that it 'waa \3ti<a ^\)t&\ATEL\A "^to- 
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vide wedding garments for all guests, and that this man was 
pimished for his non-acceptance of the customary and ready 
robe. The text does not warrant this explanation, but gives 
as moral of the parable, that an invitation to the heavenly feast 
will not ensure partakal of it, for that **many are called, but 
few are chosen". What more of the Kingdom of Heaven ? 
" Joy shall be in Heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more 
than over ninety and nine just persons which need no repent- 
ance." ' The greater sinner one has been, the better saint he 
makes, and the more he has sinned, so much the more he loves 
God. " To whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little." ' 
Thus asserting that a life of vice, with its stains washed away 
by a death-bed repentance, is better than a life of consistent 
and virtuous conduct ? Why should the fatted calf be killed 
for the prodigal son ? ^ Why should men be taught to make to 
themselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness P * These 
ambiguities, these assertions of punishment and forgiveness of 
crime, instead of directions for its prevention and cure, are 
serious blots on a system alleged to have been inculcated by 
one for whom his foUowers cjaim divinity. 

Will you urge the love of Jesus as the redeeming feature of 
the teaching ? Then read the story of the fig tree' withered 
by the hungry Jesus. The &g tree was, if he were all-power- 
ful God, made by him ; he limited its growth and regulated its 
development ; he prevented it from bearing figs, expected fruifc 
where he had rendered fruit impossible, and in his infinite love 
was angry that the tree had not upon it that it could not have. 
What love is expressed in that remarkable speech which follows 
one of his parables :— " For, I say unto you, that unto every 
one which hath shall be given, and from him that hath not, 
even that which he hath shall be taken away from him. But 
those, mine enemies^ which would not that I should reign over them, 
bring them hither, and slay them before wie."* What love is 
expressed by that Jesus who, if he were God, represents him- 
self as saying to the majority of his unfortunate creatures (for 
it is the few that are chosen) : — " Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels." ' 
There is no love in this horrid doctrine of eternal torment. 
And yet the popular preachers of to-day talk first of the love 
of God and then of 

* Hell, a red gulf of everlajsting fire. 
Where poisons and undying worms prolong 
Eternal misery to those hapless slaves. 
Whose life has been a penance for its crimes. " 

In the sayings attributed to Jesus there is the passage which 
influenced so extraordinarily the famous Origen. ^ If he under- 
stood it aright, its teachings are most terrible. If he ws^dssc^^;^^^ 
it wrongly, what of the wisdom oi teajOooi^ -^\£lO d> ^-ggcfegsas^ 

^ Luke XV, 7. »vii, 47. ^xN,*n. 

» Matt, xxi, 18-22 ; "MatVL, ^a, \%-1^ 
^Luks, JoXf 26, 27. '* Matt. xs.v, ^\* 
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itself 80 vaguely? The general intent of Christ's teaching 
seems to be an inculcation of neglect of this life, in the searon 
for another. ** Labor not for the meat which perisheth, but for 
that meat which endureth unto everlasting life." ^ ''Take no 
thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; 
nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on ... . take no 
thought saying, what shall we eat ? or what shall we drink ? 
or wherewithal shall we be clothed? .... But seek ye first 
the Kingdom of Gk>d and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you." ' These texts, if fully observed, 
would be most disastrous ; they would stay all scientific dis- 
coveries, prevent all development of man's energies. In the 
struggle for existence, men are compelled to become acquainted 
with the conditions which compel happiness or misery. It is 
only in the practical application of that knowledge, that the 
wants of society are ascertained, and disease, poverty, hunger, 
and wretchedness prevented, or at any rate lessened. Jesus 
substitutes " I believe," for ** I think,'^ and puts " watch and 

Sray " instead of '' think, then act." Belief is the prominent 
octrine which pervades, and governs all Christianity. It is 
represented that, at the judgment, the world will be reproved 
"Of sin, because they believe not." This teaching is most 
disastrous ; man should be incited to active thought : Christian 
belief would bind him to the teachings of a stagnant past. Fit 
companion to blind belief is slave-like prayer. Men pray as 
though God needed most abject entreaty ere he would grant 
justice. What does Jesus teach on prayer? ** After this 
manner pray ye — Our Father, which art in heaven." Do you 
think that God is the Father of all, when you pray that he will 
enable you to defeat some others of his children, with whom 
your nation is at war? And why "which art in Heaven?" 
Where is your Heaven ? you look upward, and if you were at 
the Antipodes, would look upward still. But that upward 
would be downward to us. Do you localize Heaven ? "Wby say 
" which art in Heaven ? " Is God infinite, then he is also in 
earth. " Hallowed be thy name." " What is God's name ? if 
you know it not how can you hallow it ? how can God's name 
be hallowed even if you know it ? " Thy kingdom come." 
What is God's kingdom, and will your prayiug bring it quicker? 
Is it the Judgment day, and do you who say " Love one 
another," pray for the more speedy arrival of that day, on 
which God may say to your fellow " depart ye cursed into 
everlasting fire" ? t* Thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven." How is God's will done in heaven ? If the Devil be 
a fallen angel, there must have been rebellion even there. ' 
" Give us this day our daily bread." Will the prayer get it 
without work? No. Will work get it without prayer? 
Yes, Why pray, then, for bread to God, who says, 
^'Blessed be ye thai hunger . . • . woe \aA» 'jcsvjl >3!MaX» «c^ 
^uUP" " And forgive us our debts, a s we ioTgL-^e ovg ^^\cg^r^ 

' John, vi, 27. » Matt., vi, 25-aa. * "ii^^^- ^ '^'^- 
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What debts have you to God? SinsP Coleridge writes, **A 
sin is an evil which has its ground or origin in uie agent, and 
not in the compulsion of circumstances. Circimi stances are 
compulsory, from the absence of a power to resist or control 
them : and if the absence likewise be the effect of circumstances 
.... the evil derives from the circumstances .... and such 
eviL is not sin".^ Do you say that you are independent of all 
circumstances, that you can control them, that you have a free 
will ? Buckle replies that the assertion of a free wiU ** involves 
two assumptions, of which the first, though possibly true, have 
never been proved, and the second is unquestionably false. 
These assumptions are that there is an independent faculty, 
called consciousness, and that the dictates of that faculty are 
infallible ".* ** And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil ".' Do you think God may lead you into temptation ? 
if so, you cannot think him all good ; if not all-good he is not 
God. If God, the prayer is blasphemy. 

Jesus, according to the general declaration of Christian 
divines, came to die, and what does he teach by his death ? 
The Bev. F. D. Maurice well scdd, ^'That he who kills for a 
faith must be weak, that he who dies for a faith must be 
strong". How did Jesus die? Giordano Bruno and Julius 
Caesar Vanini were burned, charged with heresy. They died 
calm, heroic, defiant of wrong. Jesus, who could not die 
courted death, that he, as God, might accept his own atone- 
ment, and might pardon man for a sin which the pardoned 
man had not committed, and in which he had no share. The 
death Jesus courted came, and when it came he could not face 
it, but prayed to himself that he might not die. And at last, 
when on the cross, if two gospels do him no injustice his last 
words were a bitter cry of deep despair. ** My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?" The Rev. Enoch Mellor writine 
on the Atonement, says, ** I seek not to fathom the profound 
mystery of these words. To understand their full import 
would require one to experience the agony of desertion thej^ 
express." Do the words, " My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ? " express an ** agony " caused by a consciousness 
of ** desertion" ? if this be not the meaning conveyed by the 
despairing death-cry then there is in it no meaning whatever. 
And if those words do express a ** bitter agony of desertion" 
then they emphatically contradict the teaclungs of JFesus. 
" Before Abraham was, I am." " I and my father are one." 
** Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God." These were the 
words of Jesus — ^words conveying an impression that divinity 
was claimed by the one who uttered them. If Jesus had 
indeed been Qt)d, the words ** My God, my God ", would have 
been a mockery most extreme. God coiid tlq.\, >MKs<&k ^^wsons^ 
himself forsaken by himself. T\ie d^^ ^^«aA^ ycl^JosX* ^^^es^asL-. 

' ''Aidjs to Eeflection", 184S, p. 2.00. r,.^^Mr ^. V^- 

«''mrtc»7ofOivili«atioii",Vo\.l,^.VA.. -^^i&a-^- 
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confessed himself either the dupe of some other teaching, a 
self-deluded enthusiast, or an arch-impostor, who in that 
bitter cry, with the wide-openinff of the flood-gates through 
which life's stream ran out, con&ssed aloud that he, at least, 
was no deity, and deemed himself a Gkxl-forsaken man. The 
garden scene of agony is fitting prelude to this most terrible 
act. Jesus, who is God, prays to himself: in ** agony lie 
prayed most earnestly "^ He refuses to hear his own prayers, 
and he, the omnipotent, is forearmed against his coming trial 
by an angel from heaven, who ** strengthened" the great 
Creator. Was Jesus the Son of God? Praying, he said 
** Father the hour is come, glorify thy Son, that thy Son also 
may glorify thee ".* And was he glorified ? His death and re- 
surrection most strongly disbelieved in the very city wherethey are 
alleged to have hapi)ened. His doctrines rejected by the only 
people to whom he preached them. His miracles denied by 
the only nation amongst whom they are alleged to have been 
performed ; and he himself thus on the cross crying out, '* My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? " 

Nor is it true that the teachings of Jesus are generally 
received. Jesus taught: '*And these signs shall follow them 
that believe ; In my name shall they cast out devils ; they shall 
speak with new tongues ; they shall take up serpents ; and if 
they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; they shall 
lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover."* How many of 
those who profess to believe in Jesus would be content to be 
tested by these signs ? Any person claiming that each sign 
was to be found manifested in her or his case would be regarded 
as mad. Illustrations of faith-healing occasionally arise, but 
are not always reliable, nor are such cures limited to those who 
profess faith in Jesus. The gift of speaking with new tongues 
has been the claim of a very small sect. , Serpent charming is 
more practised amongst Hindus than amongst Christians. 

Peace and love are alleged to be the special characteristics of 
Christianity. Yet the whole history of Christian nations has 
been blurred by war and hate. Now and for the past thirty 
years the most civilized amongst Christian nations have been 
devoting enormous sums and huge masses of men to the pre- 
paration for war. Torpedoes and explosive shells, one hundred 
ton guns and melenite, are by Christian rulers accounted better 
aids than faith in Jesus. 

^ Luke, xxii, 44. * John, xvii, 2. *Mark xvi, 17, 18. 
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THE TWELYE APOSTLES. 



By CHARLES BRABLAUGH. 

All good Christians, indeed all Christians — ^for are there 
any who are not models of goodness? — ^will desire that 
their fellow-creatnres who are unbelievers should have the 
fullest possible information, biographical or otherwise, as^ 
as to the. twelve persons specially chosen by Jesus to be 
his immediate followers. The behever, of course, would 
be equally content with his faith in the absence of all 
historic vouchers. Indeed a pious worshipper would cKng 
to his creed not only without testimony in its favor, but 
despite direct testimony against it. It is to those not 
within the pale of the church that I shall seek to demon- 
strate the credibility of the history of the twelve apostles. 
The short biographical sketch here presented is extracted 
from the fu'st five books of the New Testament, two of 
which at least are attributed to two of the twelve. It 
is objected, by heretical men who go as far in their criticisms 
on the Gospels as Colenso does with the Pentateuch, that 
not one of the gospels is original or written by any of the 
apostles ; that, on the contrary, they were preceded by 
numerous writings, since lost or rejected, these in their 
turn having for their basis the oral tradition which pre- 
ceded them. It is alleged that the four §;ospels are utterly 
anonymous, and that the fourth gospel is subject to strong 
suspicions of spuriousness. To use on this part of the 
words of the author of *' Supernatural Religion," appKed by 
him to the Acts of the Apostles: **As a general rule, any 
documents so full of miraculous episodes and supernatural 
occurrences would, without hesitation, be characterized as 
fabulous and incredible, and would not, by any sober- 
minded reader, be for a moment accepted as historical. > 
There is no other testimony." It would be useless to combat, 
and I therefore boldly ignore these attacks on the authenti- 
city of the text, and proceed with my history. The name& 
of the twelve are as follows — Simon, sumamed Peter % k-^- 
drew, his brother ; James and JoW, ^"^ «>QrcL^ ^\ 7j.^^^^\ 
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Andrew, Philip ; Bartholomew ; Matthew ; James, the son 
of Alphoeus ; iSimon, the Canaanite ; Judas Iscariot ; and a 
twelfth, as to whose name there is some uncertainty; it was 
either Lebbseus, Thaddrous, or Judas. It is in Matthew 
alone (chap, x., verse 3) that the name of Lebbeeus is men- 
tioned thus — ** Lebbeeus, whose surname was Thaddaeus." 
We are told, on this point, by able BibKcists, that the early 
MSS. have not the words " whose surname was Thaddseus,'* 
and that these words have probably been inserted to re- 
concile the gospel according to Matthew with that attributed 
to Mark. How good must have been the old fathers who 
sought to improve upon the Holy Ghost by making clear 
that which inspiration had left doubtful ! In the Ihiglish 
version of the Rheims Testament used in this country by 
our Eoman Catholic brethren, the reconciliation between 
Matthew and Mark is completed by omitting the words 
'* Lebbaeus whose surname was," leaving only the name 
*^Thadda3us" in Matthew's text. This omission must be 
correct, being by the authority of an infallible church, and 
Dr. Newman shows us that when the church pronoimces 
all doubt is damnable. If Matth w chap, x., verse 3, and 
Mark chap iii., verse 18, be passed as reconciled, although 
the first calls the twelfth disciple Lebbsous, and the second 
gives him the name Thaddrous, there is yet the difficulty- 
that in Luke chap, vi., verse 16, corroborated by John 
43hap. xiv., verso 22, there is a disciple spoken of as 
*' Judas, .... not Iscariot." ''Judas, the brother of 
James." Commentators have endeavored to clear away 
this last difficulty by declaring that Thaddseus is a Syriac 
word, having much the same meaning as Judas. This has 
been answered by the objection that if Matthew's Gospel 
uses Thadda3us in lieu of Judas, then he ought to speak of 
Trhadda)us Iscariot, which lie does uot ; and it is further 
objected also that while there are some grounds for sug- 
gesting a Hebrew original for the gospel atttributed to 
Matthew, there is not the slightest pretence for alleging 
that Matthew wrote in Syriac. It is to be hoped that the 
unbelieving reader ^viU. not stumble on the threshold of his 
study because of a little uncertainty as to a name. . What 
is in a name ? The Jewish name wliieh we read as Jestis 
is reallv Joshua, but the name to which we are most aCc- 
customed seems the one we. should adhere to. • ' 

Simon Peter being the first named amoTx^'td the disciples 
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of Jesus, deserves the first place in this notice. The word 
** Simon '* may be rendered, if taken as a Greek name, fiat- 
nose or ugly. Some of the ancient Ghreek and Hebrew 
names are characteristic of peculiarities in the individual, 
but no one now knows whether Peter's nose had anything 
to do with his name. Simon is rather a Hebrew name, 
but Peter is Greek, signifying a rock or stone. Peter is 
supposed to have the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and 
his second name may express his stony insensibility to all 
appeals by infidels for admittance to the celestial regions. 
Lord Byron's *' Vision of Judgment " is the highest known 
authority as to Saint Peter's celestial duties, but this noble- 
man's poems are only fit for very pious readers. Peter, 
ere he became a parson, was by trade a fisher, and when 
Jesus first saw Peter, the latter was in a vessel fishing 
with his brother Andrew, casting a net into the sea of 
Galilee. The calling of Peter and Andrew to the apostle- 
ship was sudden, and apparently unexpected. Jesus walk- 
ing by the sea said to them — ** Follow me, and I will 
make you fishers of men." ^ The two brothers did so, and 
they became Christ's disciples. The successors of Peter 
have since reversed the apostle's early practice : instead of 
now casting their nets into the sea, the modem representa- 
tives of the disciples of Jesus draw the sees into their nets, 
and, it is believed, find the result much more profitable. 
When Jesus called Peter no one was with him but his 
brother Andrew ; a Kttle further on the two sons of ,Zebe- 
dee were in a ship with their father mending nets. This 
is the account of Peter's call given in the gospel according 
to Matthew, and as according to the Church Matthew was 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, who is identical with God the 
Father, who is one with God the Son, who js Jesus, the 
account must be free from error. In the Gospel according 
to John, which is likewise inspired in the same manner, 
from the same source, and with similar infallibility, we 
learn that Andrew was originally a disciple of John the 
Baptist, and that when Andrew first .saw Jesus Peter was 
not present, but Andrew went and found Peter who, if 
fishing, must have been angling on land, telling him *'we 
have found the Messiah," and that Andrew then brought 
Peter to Jesus, who said : "Thou art Simon, the son of 



1 Matthew, chap. W./Ywra^ft \S— *I^. 
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Jonas; thou shalt be called Cephas." There is no mention 
in this gospel narrative of the sons of Zebedee being a 
little further on, or of any fishing in the sea of Gulilee. 
This call is clearly on land, whether or not near the sea of 
Galilee does not appear. In the Gk)8pel according to Luke, 
which is as much inspired as either of the two before- 
mentioned gospels, and, therefore, equally authentic with 
each of them, we are told* that when the call took place 
Jesus and Peter were both at sea. Jesus had been preach- 
ing to the people, who, pressing upon him, he got into 
Simon's ship, from which he preached. After this he di- 
rected Simon to put out into the deep and let down the 
nets. Simon answered : ** Master, we have toiled all night, 
and taken nothing ; nevertheless, at thy word I will let 
down the net." No sooner was this done than the net was 
filled to breaking, and Simon's partners, the two sons of 
Zebedee, came to help, when, at the call of Jesus, they 
brought their ships to land, and followed him. From 
these accounts the unbeliever may learn that when Jesus 
called Peter either both Jesus and Peter were on the land, 
or one was on land and the other on the sea, or both of 
them were at sea. He may also learn that the sons of 
Zebedee were present at the time, ha\dng come to help to 
get in the great catch, and were called with Peter ; or that 
they were further on, sitting mending nets with their 
father, and were called afterwards; or that they were 
neither present nor near at hand. He may also be assured 
that Simon was in his ship when Jesus came to call him, 
and that Jesus was on land when Andrew, Simon's brother, 
found Simon and brought him to Jesus to be called. The 
unbeliever must not hesitate because of any apparent in- 
coherence or contradiction in the narrative. The greater 
the difficulty in believing, the more deserved the reward 
which only comes to belief. With faith it is easy to 
harmonise the three narratives above quoted, especially 
when you know that Jesus had visited Simon's house be- 
fore the call of Simon, ^ but did not go to Simon's house 
until after Simon had been called.^ Jesus went to Simon's 
house and cured his wife's mother of a fever. Robert 
Taylor,* commenting on the fever-curing miracle, says — 
^* St. Luke tells us that this fever had taken the woman, 

^ Luke, chap, v., verses 1 to 11. ^ Matthew, chap, viii., verse 14. 
^ Luke, chap, iv., verse 38. * "De^Ws YuVgvfc" ^q\.\.^i3, 148. 
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not that the woman had taken the fever, and not that the 
fever was a very bad fever, or a yellow fever, or a scarlet 
fever, but that it was a great fever — ^that is, I suppose, 
a fever six feet high at least ; a personal fever, a rational 
and intelligent fever, that would yield to the power of 
Jesus* s argument, but would never have given way to 
James's powder. So we are expressly told that Jesus re- 
buked the fever — that is, he gave it a good scolding ; asked 
it, I dare say, how it could be so unreasonable as to plague 
the poor old woman so cruelly, and whether it wasn't 
ashamed of itself ; and said, perhaps. Get outy you naughty 
wicked fever, you ; and such like objurgatory language, 
which the fever, not being used to be rebuked in such a 
manner, and being a very sensible sort of fever, would not 
stand, but immediately left the old woman in high dudgeon." 
This Robert Taylor, although a clergyman of the Church 
of England, has been convicted of blasphemy and imprisoned 
for writing in such wicked language about the Bible. 
Simon Peter, as a disciple, performed many miracles^ some 
when in company with Jesus, and more when separately 
by himself. These mirAcles, though themselves unvouched 
by any reliable testimony, and disbelieved by the people 
amongst whom they were worked, are strong evidence in 
favor of the apostolic character claimed for Peter. 

On one occasion the whole of the disciples were sent 
away by Jesus in a ship, the Savior remaining behind to 
pray. About the fourth watch of the night, when the 
ship was in the midst of the sea, Jesus went unto his 
disciples, walking on the sea. Though Jesus went unto 
his disciples, and, as an expeditious way, I suppose, of 
arriving with them, he would have passed by them, but 
they saw him, and supposing him to be a spirit, cried out. 
Jesus bid them be of good cheer, to which Peter answered,^ 
** Lord, if it be thou, bid me come unto thee." Jesus said, 
** Come," and Peter walked on the water to go to Jesus. 
But the sea being wet and the wind boisterous, Peter 
became afraid, and instead of walking on the water began 
to sink into it, and cried out *'Lord save me," and im- 
mediately Jesus stretched out his hand and caught Peter. 

Some object that the two gospels according to John and 
Mark, which both record the feat of water-walking by 
Jesus, omit all mention of Peter's attem pt. Pro\^^\:?3 *sSssst 

1 Matt., c. xiv., verse 23 •, M.atk, c. -^V., n^t^^ '^. 
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Holy Ghost had good reasons for omitting it. A profane^ 
mind might make a jest of an Apostle ♦^half seas over," 
and ridicule an apostolic gatekeeper who could not keep^ 
his head above water. 

Peter^s partial failure in this instance should drive away- 
all unbelief, as the text will show that it was only for lack 
of faith that Peter lost his buoyancy. Simon is called Bar- 
Jonah, that is, son of Jonah, but I am not aware that he 
is any relation to the Jonah who lived under water in the 
belly of a fish three days and three nights. 

It was Simon Peter who, having told Jesus he was the 
Son of God, was answered ** Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
Jonah, flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee."^ 
We find a number of disciples shortly before this, and in 
Peter* s presence, telling Jesus that he was the Son of God,^ 
but there is, of course, no real contradiction between the 
two texts. It was on this occasion that Jesus said to- 
Simon, "Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it, and I wiU give thee the keys of the kingdom of Heaven, 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be boimd in 
Heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in Heaven." Under these extraordinary declarations 
from the mouth of God the Son, the Bishops of Eome have 
claimed, as successors of Peter, the same privileges, and 
their pretensions have been acceded to by some of the 
most powerful monarchs of Europe. 

Under this claim the Bishops, or Popes of Bome, have at 
various times issued Papal Bulls, by which they have 
sought to bind the entire world. Many of these have 
been very successful; but in 1302, Philip the Fair, of 
Prance, publicly burned the Pope Boniface's Bull after 
an address in which the States-General had denounced, 
in words more expressive than polite, the right of the 
Popes of Rome to Saint Peter's keys on earth. Some 
deny that the occupiers of the episcopal seat in the seven- 
hilled city are really of the Church of Christ, and they 
point to the bloody quarrels which have raged between men . 
contending for the Papal dignitj'. They declare that those 
Vicars of Christ have more than once resorted to fraud, 
treachery, and murder, to secure the Papal dignity. They 
point to Stephen YH., the son of an unmarried priest, who- 

^ MaU., xvi,, verse 17. - - ^att., c . t:vv ., Ne>T^^ ?a • 
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•cut off the head of his predecessor's corpse; to Sergius III., 
convicted of assassination ; to John X., who was strangled 
in the bed of his paramor Theodora ; to John XI., son 
of Pope Sergius III., famous only for his drunken de- 
bauchery ; to John XII., found assassinated in the apart- 
ments of his mistress ; to Benedict IX., who both purchased 
and sold the Pontificate ; to Gregory VII., the paeudo lover 
of the Coimtess Matilda, and the author of centuries of 
war carried on by his successors. And if these suflB.ce not, 
they point to Alexander Borgia, whose name is but the 
-echo of crime, and whose infamy will be as lasting as 
history. It is answered : " By the fruit ye shall judge of 
the tree." It is useless to deny the vine's existence be- 
cause the grapes are sour. Peter, the favored disciple, it 
is declared was a rascal, and why not his successors? They 
have only to repent, and there is more joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth than over ninety and nine righteous 
men. Such language is very terrible, and arises from 
allowing the carnal reason too much freedom. 

All true believers will be familiar with the story of 
Peter's sudden readiness to deny his Lord and teacher in 
the hour of danger, and will easily draw the right moral 
from the mysterious lesson here taught ; but unbelievers 
may be a little inclined to agree with the common infidel 
objections on this point. These objections, therefore, shall 
be first stated, and then refuted in the most orthodox 
fashion. It is objected that all the denials were to take 
place before the cock should crow,^ but that only one 
denial actually took place before the cock crew.'* That the 
first denial by Peter that he knew Jesus, or was one pf his 
disciples, was at the door to the damsel,^ but was inside 
while sitting by the fire,* that the second denial was to a 
man, and apparently still sitting by the fire,^ but was to a 
maid when he was gone out into the porch. That these 
denials, or at any rate, the last denial, were all in the pre- 
sence of Jesus, ^ who turned and looked at Peter, but that 
the first denial was at the door, Jesus being inside the 
palace, the second denial out in the porch, Jesus being 
still inside,^ and the third denial also outside. The refu- 

1 Matt., c. xxvi., verse 34. Luke, o. xxii., verse 34. John, c. xiii., 
verse 38. * Luke, c. xxii., verse 57. 

2 Mark, c. xiv., verso 68. '' Luk©^ c. T3L\\.^^^-re»^^. 

3 John, 0. xviii., verse 17. ^ liM^L^^ <i. ^sxCv^^^t^^ '^^ 

^ Mark, cr3dv,,vetB»^^. 
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tation of these paltry objections is so simple, that any little 
child could give it, and none but an infidel would need to 
hear it, we therefore refrain from penning it. None but 
a disciple of Paine, or follower of Yoltaire, would permit 
himseK to be drawn to the risk of danmation on the mere 
question as to when some cock happened to crow, or as to 
the particular spot on which a recreant apostle denied his 
master. It is the merest justice to Peter to add that hi& 
disloyalty to Jesus was shared by his co-apostles. When 
Jesus was arrested "all the disciples forsook him and^fled." ^ 
The true believer may sometimes be puzzled that Peter 
should so deny Jesus after he, Peter, had seen^ Moses and 
Elias, who had been dead many centuries, talking with 
Jesus, and had heard " a voice out of the cloud which said, 
this is my beloved son, in whom I am well pleased." The 
unbeliever must not allow himself to be puzzled by this. 
Two of the twelve apostles, whose names are not given, 
saw Jesus after he was dead, on the road to Emmaus, but 
they did not know him ; towards evening they knew him, 
and he vanished out of their sight. In broad daylight they 
did not know him, at evening time they knew him. While 
they did not know him they could see him, when they did 
know him they could not see him. Well may true be- 
lievers declare that the ways of the Lord are wonderful. 
One of the apostles, Thomas, called Didymus, set the world 
an example of unbelief. He disbelieved the other disciples 
when they said to him, **we have seen the Lord," and re- 
quired to see Jesus, though dead, alive in the flesh, and 
touch the body of his crucified master. Thomas the apostle 
had, his requirements complied with — ^he saw, he touched, 
and he befieved. The great merit is to believe without 
any evidence — "He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved, he that believeth not shall be dammed." How 
it was that Thomas the apostle did not know Jesus when 
he saw him shortly after near the sea of Tiberias, i& 
another of the mysteries of the Holy Christian religion. 
The acts of the apostles after the death of Jesus deserve 
treatment in a separate paper; the present essay is issued to 
aid the members of the Church Congress in their endeavors 
to stem the rising tide of infidelity. 

^ Matt., c. xxvi., verse 56. -^ Matt., cxvii., verses 3 to 5. 
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THE ATONEMENT. 



By C. BRADLAUGH. 



** Quel est done oe Bieu qui fait mourir Dieu pour apaiser Bieur- 

The chief feature of the Christian religion is that Jesus, 
the Son of Gkxi, "very God of very God ", sacrificed him- 
self, or was sacrificed by God the Father, to atone for 
Adam's transgression, some 4,000 years before, against a 
divine command. It is declared in the New Testament, in 
clear and emphatic language, that in consequence of the 
one man Adam's sin, death entered into the world, and 
judgment and condemnation came upon all men. It is 
also declared that "Christ died for the ungodly" ; "that 
h© died for our sins", and "was delivered for our offences". 
On the one hand it is urged that Adam, the sole source of 
the human family, offended deity, and that the consequence 
of this offence was the condemnation to death, after a life 
of sorrow, of ihe entire race. On the other side of the 
picture is pourtrayed the love of God, who sent his only 
beloved son to die — and by his death procuring for all 
eternal life — to save the remnant of humaniiy from the 
further vengeance of their all-merciful heavenly father. 
The religion of Christ finds its source in the forbidden 
fruit of the yet undiscovered Garden of Ede^i* 

Adam's sin is the corner-stone oi C^m«^;I\«bTc&^^'^ 
stone of the arch. Without tiie ieSi \^i<6te> V^ tvo x^^^'eoNSB*^, 
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for there is no fallen one to be redeemed. It is, then, to 
the history of Adam that the critical examinant of the 
Atonement theory should first direct his attention. But 
to try the doctrine of the Atonement by the aid of science 
would be fatal to religion. As for ttie one man Adam, 
6,000 years ago the first of the human race, his existence 
is not only imvouched for by science, but is actually ques- 
tioned by the timid, and repudiated by the bolder, ex- 
ponents of modem ethnology. The human race is traced 
back far beyond the period fixed for Adam's sin. Egypt 
and India speak for humanity busy with wars, rival 
dynasties, and religions, long prior to the date given for 
' the garden scene in Eden. 

The fall of Adam could not have brought sin upon 
mankind, and death by sin, if hosts of men and women 
so lived and died ages before the words **thou shalt surely 
die " were spoken by God to man. 

Nor could all men inherit Adam's mii^ortune if it be 
true that it is not to one but to many centres of origin 
that we ought to trace back the various races of mankind. 

The theologian who finds no evidence of death prior to 
the offence shared by Adam and Eve is laughed to soom 
by the geologist, who points to the iimumerable petrifac- 
tions in the earth's strata, which with a million tongues 
declare, more potently than loudest speech, that myriads 
of myriads of living things ceased their life-struggle in- 
calculable ages before man's era on our world. 

Science has so little to offer in support of any religious 
doctrine, and so much to advance against all purely theo- 
logic tenets, that we turn to a point giving the Christian 
greater vantage ground, and accepting for the moment his 
scriptures as our guide, we deny that he can maintain the 
possibility of Adam's sin, and yet consistently affirm the 
existence of an all-wise, all-powerful, and all-good God. 
Did Adam sin? We take the Christian's Bible in our 
hands to answer the question, first defining the word sin. 
"What is sin ? Samuel Taylor Coleridge says : *^ A sin is an 
evil which has its ground or origin in the agent, and not in 
the compulsion of circumstances. Circumstances are com- 
pulsory from the absence of a power to resist or control 
them, and if this absence be likewise the effect of circum- 
stances (that is, if it have been neither directly nor in- 
directly cauaed by the agent himaeili'^ tke evil derived fronii 
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the circumstance, and therefore such evil is not sin, and 
the person who suffers it, or is the compelled actor or 
instrument of its infliction on others, may feel regret, but 
not remorse. Let us generalise the word circumstance so 
as to understand by it all and everything not connected 
with the will. . . . Even though it were the warm blood 
circulating in the chambers of the heart or mane's most 
inmost sensations, we regard them as circumstantial, ex- 
trinsic, or from without. . . . An act to be sin must be 
original, and a state or act that has not its origin in the 
will may be calamity, deformity, or disease, but sin it can- 
not be. It is not enough that the act appears so voluntary, 
or that it has the most hateful passions or debasing appetite^;; ^ 
for its proximate cause and accompaniment. All these *» . . 
may be found in a madhouse, where neither law nor " '> 
humanity permit us to condemn the actor of sin. The 
reason of law declared the maniac not a free agent, and 
the verdict followed of course, not guilty, ^^ Did Adam sin? 
The Bible story is that a Deiiy created one man and one 
woman ; that he placed them in a garden wherein he had 
also placed a tree, which was good for food, pleasant to the 
eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise. That 
although he had expressly given the fruit of every tree 
bearing seed for food, he, nevertheless, commanded them 
not to eat of the fruit of this specially attractive tree under 
penalty of death* Supposing Adam to have at once dis- 
obeyed this injunction, would it have been sin ? The fact 
that Grod had made the tree good for food, pleasant to the 
eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise, should 
have surely been sufficient justification. The God-created 
inducement to partake of its fruit was strong and ever opera- 
tive. The inhibition lost its value as against the entice- 
ment. If the All- wise had intended the tree to be avoided, 
would he have made its allurements so overpowering to 
the senses ? But the case does not rest here. In addition 
to all the attractions of the tree, and as though there were 
not enough, there is a subtle serpent gifted with suasive 
speech, who, either wiser or more truthful than the All- 
perfect Deity, says that although Gk)d has threatened 
immediate death as the consequence of disobedience to his 
command, yet they " shall not die ; for God doth know that 
in the day ye eat thereof, your eyea olzkaiSi \i^ o^^T^fe^ ^^^s^ 
ye shall be as gods, knowing gooa onA. ot^^'' . ^^^^ Vssas^^^^st 
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is stronger than the tempted, the witchery of the serpent 
is too great for the speU-bound woman, the decoy tree is 
too potent in its temptations ; overpersuaded herself by the 
honey-tongued voice of the seducer, she plucks the fruit 
and gives to her husband also. And for this giving way 
to a God-designed temptation their ofEspring are to suffer 
God's eternal, unforgiving wrath! The yet unborn chil- 
dren are to be the victims of Q^'s vengeance on their 
parents' weakness — ^though he had made them weak; had 
created the tempter suflB.ciently strong to practise upon this 
weakness; and had arranged the causes, predisposing 
man and woman to commit the offence — ^if indeed it be an 
offence to pluck the fruit of a tree which gives knowledge 
to the eater. It is for this fall that Jesus is to atone. He 
is sacrificed to redeem the world's inhabitants from the 
penalties for a weakness (for sin it was not) they had no 
share in. It was not sin ; for the man was influenced by 
circumstances pre-arranged by Deiiy, and which man was 
powerless to resist or control. But if the man was so in- 
fluenced by such circumstances, it was God who influenced 
the man — ^the God who punished the human race for an 
action to the commission of which he impelled their pro- 
genitor. 

Adam did not sin. He ate of the fruit of a tree which 
God had made good to be eaten. He was induced to this 
through the indirect persuasion of a serpent God had 
made for the very purpose of persuading him. But even if 
Adam did sin, and even if he and Eve, his wife, were the 
first parents of the whole human family, what have we to do 
with their sin ? We, unborn when the act was committed, 
and without choice as to coming into this world amongst 
the myriad worlds which roll in the vast expanse of solar 
and astral systems. Why should Jesus atone for Adam's 
sin ? Adam suffered for his own offence ; he, according to 
the curse, was to eat in sorrow of the fruit of the earth all 
his life as punishment for his offence. Atonement, after 
punishment, is surely a superfluity. Or was the atonement 
only for those who needed no atonement, having no part in 
the offence ? Did the sacrifice of Jesus serve as atonement 
for the whole world, and, if yes, for all sin, or for Adam's 
sin only? If the atonement is for the whole world, does it 
extend to unbelievers as well as to behevers in the efficacy ? 
ji it onlj includes believers, then what has become of those 
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generations who, according to the Bible, for 4,000 years 
succeeded each other in the world without faith in Christ 
because without knowledge of his mission ? Should not 
Jesus have come 4,000 years earlier, or, at least, should he 
not have come when the Ark grounded on Ararat served 
as monument of God's merciless vengeance, which had 
made the whole earth like to a battle field, whereon the 
omnipotent had crushed the feeble, and had marked his 
prowess by the innumerable myriads of decaying dead ? If 
it be declared that though the atonement by Jesus only 
applies to believers in his mission so far as regards human 
beings bom since his coming, yet that it is wider in its re- 
trospective redeeming effect ; then the answer is that it is 
unfair to those bom after Jesus to make f aitn the condition 
precedent to the saving efficacy of atonement, especially if 
belief be required from all mankind posterior to the Chris- 
tian era, whether they have heard of Jesus or not. Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Indians, Kaffirs, and others have sure^ft^ 
right to complain of this atonement scheme, which ensures 
them eternal damnation by making it requisite to believe 
in a Gospel of which they have no knowledge. If it be 
contended that belief will only be required from those to 
whom the Gospel of Jesus has been preached, and who 
have had afforded to them the opportunity of its accept- 
ance, then how great a cause of complaint against Chris- 
tian Missionaries have those peoples who, without such 
missions, might have escaped damnation for unbelief. The 
gates of hell are opened to them by the earnest propagan- 
dist, who professes to show the road to heaven. 

But does this atonement serve only to redeem the human 
family from the curse inflicted by Deity in Eden's garden 
for Adam's sin, or does it operate as satisfaction for aU sin ? 
If the salvation is from the punishment for Adam's sin 
alone, and if belief and baptism are, as Jesus himself 
affirms, to be the conditions precedent to any saving efficacy 
in the much-lauded atonement by the son of God, then 
what becomes of a child that only lives a few hours, is 
never baptised, and never having any mind, consequently 
never has any belief ? Or what becomes of one idiot-born 
who, throughout his dreary life, never has mental capacity 
for the acceptance or examination of, or credence in any 
religious dogmas whatever ? Is the idiot saved who can- 
not believe ? Is the infant sav^d v^ho e-^i^xoX Xi^^^^^'^ "^-^ 
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with some mental faculties tolerably developed, cannot be- 
lieve. Must I be damned? If so, fortunate short-lived 
babe ! lucky idiot ! That the atonement should not be 
effective until the person to be saved has been baptised, 
that the sprinkling of a few drops of water shoidd quench 
the flames of hell, is a remarkable feature in the Christian's 
creed. 

** One can*t but think it somewhat droU, 
Pump- water thus should cleanse a soul." 

How many fierce quarrels have raged on the formula of 
baptism amongst those Ipving brothers in Christ who be- 
lieve he died for them ! How strange an idea that, though 
God has been crucified to redeem mankind, it yet needs tne 
font of water to wash away the lingering stain of Adam' 8 
crime. 

One minister of the Church of England, occupying; the 
presidential chair of a well-known training college for 
Church clergymen in the North of England, seriously de- 
clared, in the presence of a large auditory and of several 
church dignitaries, that the sin of Adam was so potent in 
its effect, that if a man had never been hortiy he would yet hme 
been damned for sin. That is, he declared that man existed 
before birth, and that he committed sin before he was 
born ; and if never bom, would notwithstanding deserve to 
suffer eternal torment for that sin. 

It is almost impossible to discuss seriously a doctrine so 
monstrously absurd, and yet it is not one whit more ridi- 
culous than the ordinary orthodox and terrible doctrine, 
that God the undying, in his infinite love, killed himself 
under the form of his son to appease the cruel vengeance 
of God, the just and merciful, who, without this, woidd 
have been ever vengeful, unjust, and merciless. 

The atonement theory, as presented to us by the Bible, 
is in effect as follows : — God created man surrounded by 
such conditions as the divine mind chose, in the selection 
of which man had no voice, and the effects of which on 
man were all foreknown and predestined by Deity. The 
result was man's fall on the very first temptation, so frail the 
nature with which he was endowed, or so powerful the 
temptation to which he was subjected. For this fall not 
only did the all-merciful punish Adam, but also his pos- 
terity; and thia punishing went on lot tm^o^ ^ieoto^ma'^^ 
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until God, the immutable, changed his purpose of con^ 
tinual condemnation of men for sins they had no share in, 
and was wearied with his long series of unjust judgments 
on those whom he created in order that he might judge 
them. That, then, God sent his son, who was himself and 
was also his own father, and who was immortal, to die 
upon the cross, and, by this sacrifice, to atone for the sin 
which God himself had caused Adam to commit, and thus 
to appease the merciless vengeance of the All-merciful, 
which would otherwise have been continued against men 
yet unborn for an offence they could not have been con- 
cerned in or accessory to. Whether those who had died 
before Christ's coming are redeemed, the Bible does not 
clearly tell us. Those bom after are redeemed only on 
condition of their faith in the efficacy of the sacrifice offered, 
and in the truth of the history of Jesus' s life. The doc- 
trine of salvation by sacrifice of htiman life is the doctrine 
of a barbarous and superstitious age : the outgrowth of a 
brutal and depraved era. The God who accepts the bloody 
offering of an innocent victim in lieu of punishing the 
guilty culprit shows no mercy in sparing the offender : he 
Has fidready satiated his lust for vengeance on the first object 
presented to him. 

Sacrifice is an early, prominent, and with slight excep- 
tion an abiding feature in the Hebrew record — sacrifice 
of life finds appreciative acceptance from the Jewish Deity. 
Cain's offering of fruits is ineffective, but Abel's altar, 
bearing the firstlings of his flock and the fat thereof, 
finds respect in the sight of the Lord. While the face of 
the earth was disfigured by the rotting dead after God in 
his infinite mercy had deluged the world, then it was that 
the ascending smoke from Noah's burnt sacrifice of bird 
and beast produced pleasure in heaven, and God himself 
Bmelled a sweet savor from the roasted meats. To preach 
atonement for the past by sacrifice is worse than folly — ^it is 
crime. The past can never be recalled, and the only re- 
ference to it shoidd be that, by marking its events, we 
may avoid its evil deeds and improve upon its good ones. 
The Levitical doctrine of the atonement, with its sinladen 
scapegoat sent into the wilderness to the evil demon Azazel, 
though placed in the Pentateuch, is of much later date, 
being one of the myths acquired by the Jews duri3a% ^'sa^ 
captivity. The general uotiou ot «i\ftna"eta<wi\.\>r3 ^^tfsc&L^ifeH»' 
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that of an averting of the just judgment by an offering 
which may induce the judge, who in this case is aLso the 
executioner, to delay or remit the punishment he has 
awarded. In the gospel atonement story the weird folly 
of the scapegoat mystery and the barbarous waste of 
doves, pigeons, rams, and bulls as burnt offerings are all 
outdone. We have in lieu of these the history of the 
Man-God subject to human passions and infirmities, who 
comes to die, and who prays to his heavenly father — ^that 
is, to himself — that he will spare him the bitter cup of 
death; who is betrayed, having himself, ere he laid 
the foundations of the world, predestined Judas to betray 
him ; and who dies, being God immortal, crying with his 
almost dying breath — " My God ! my God ! why hast thou 
forsaken me ? " 



Pnnted by ^jwie Besant and CHAB3.E.a B^L^sn^k-co.^, ^S, Fleet Street^ 
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PREFATORY NOTE TO FOURTH EDITION. 



Since this pamphlet was originally penned in 1867, the 
author of " Siipemataral Religion " has in his three 
volumes placed a very atorehouse of information vrithin 
the easy reach of every stndent, and many of Dr. 
Tiacfaendorf'a reckless statements have been effectively 
dealt with in thiit masterly work. In the present brief 
pamphlet there is only tlie very merest index lo matters 
which in " .Supernatural Religion " are exhaustively treated. 
I Part II. of "The Freethinkers' Text-Book," by Mrs 
, has travelled over the same ground with mnch 
I exact reference to authorities on each 
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AN ANSWER TO THE RELIGIOUS TRACT 

SOCIETY. 



The Religious Tract Society, some time since, issued, pre- 
faced with their high commendation, a translation of a 
pamphlet by Dr. Constantine Tischendorf, entitled " When 
were our Gospels Written ? " In the introductory preface 
we are not unfairly told that " on the credibility of the four 
Gospels the whole of Christianity rests, as a building on its 
foundations." It is proposed in this brief essay to deal 
with the character of Dr. Tischendorfs advocacy, then to 
examine the genuineness of the four Gospels, as affirmed by 
the Religious Tract Society's pamphlet, and at the same 
time to ascertain, so far as is possible in the space, how far 
the Gospel narrative is credible. 

The Religious Tract Society state that Dr. Tischendorfs 
brochure is a repetition of ^^ arguments for the genuineness 
and authenticity of the four Gospels," which the erudite 
Doctor had previously published for the learned classes, 
*' with explanations " now given in addition, to render the 
arguments *' intelligible " to meaner capacities ; and as the 
" Infidel " and " Deist " are especially referred to as likely 
to be overthrown by this pamphlet, we may presume that the 
society considers that in the 119 pages — ^which the trans- 
lated essay occupies — they have presented the best paper 
that can be issued on their behalf for popular reading on 
this question. The praise accorded by the society, and 
sundry laudations appropriated with much modesty in his 
own preface by Dr. Constantine Tischendorf to himself, 
compel one at the outset to regard the Christian manifesto 
as a most formidable production. The Society's tcwx^^^-^ 
impressively tells us that the pamp\v\«\.\k8A >o^«cl ^&a^^ ^oas^aR* 
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printed in Gennanj and twice in France ; that it has beeur 
issued in Dutch and Russian, and is done into Italian by an 
Archbishop with the actual approbation of the Pope. The 
author's preface adds an account of his great joumeyings- 
and heavy travelling expenses incurred out of an original' 
capital of a " few unpaid bills," ending in the discovery of 
a basketful of old parchments destined for the flames by the 
Christian monks in charge, but which from the hands of 
Dr. Tischendorf are used by the Religious Tract Society to 
neutri^se all doubts, and to ** blow to pieces " the Ration- 
alistic criticism of Germany and the coarser Infidelity of 
England. Doubtless Dr. Tischendorf and the Society con- 
sider it some evidence in favor of the genuineness and 
' authenticity of the four Gospels that the learned Doctor was 
enabled to spend 5,000 dolliurs out of less than nothing, and 
that the Pope regards his pamphlet with favor, or they would 
not trouble to print such statements. We frankly accord 
them the full advantage of any argimient which may fairly 
be based on such facts. An autograph letter of endorse- 
ment by the Pope is certainly a matter which a Protestant 
Tract Society — who regard " the scarlet whore at Babylon '* 
with horror — ^may well be proud of. 

Dr. Tischendorf states that he has since 1839 devoted 
himself to the textual study of the New Testament, and it 
ought to be interesting to the orthodox to know that, as a 
result of twenty-seven years' labor, he now declares that 
'<it has been placed beyond doubt that the original text 
.... had in many places undergone such serious modi- 
fications of meaning as to leave us in painful uncertainty 
as to what the apostles had actually written," and that ^* the 
right course to take " '^ is to set aside the received text 
altogether and to construct a fresh text." 

This is pleasant news for the true believer, promulgated by 
authority of the managers of the great Cluristian depot in 
Paternoster Row, from whence many scores of thousands of 
copies of this incorrect received text have nevertheless been 
issued without comment to the public, even since the society 
have published in English Dr. Tischendorf 's declaration of 
its unreliable character 

' With the modesty and honorable reticence peculiar to 
great men. Dr. Tischendorf records his successes in reading 
bitberto unreadable parchments, and we learn that he has 
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received approval from << several learned bodies, and even 
from crowned heads," for his wonderful performances. A^ 
a consistent Christian, who knows that the ** powers that be 
are ordained of God," our " critic without rival," for so he 
prints himself, regards the praise of crowned heads as higher 
in degree than that of learned bodies. 

The Doctor discovered in 1844 the MS. on which he now 
relies to confute audacious Infidelity, in the Convent of St. 
Catherine at Sinai ; he brought away a portion, and handed! 
that portion, on his return, to the Saxon Government — they 
paying all expenses. The Doctor, however, did not then 
divulge where he had found the MS. It was for the advan- 
tage of humankind that the place should be known at once, 
for, at least, two reasons. First, because by aid of the re- 
mainder of this MS. — " the most precious Bible treasure in- 
existence " — the faulty text of the New Testament was to be 
reconstructed ; and the sooner the work was done the better 
for believers in Christianity. And, secondly, the whole 
story of the discovery might then have been more easily 
confirmed in every particular. 

For fifteen years, at least. Dr. Tischendorf hid from the 
world the precise locality in which his treasure had been> 
discovered. Nay, he was even fearful when he knew that 
other Christians were trying to find the true text, and he 
experienced '* peculiar satisfaction " when he ascertained 
that his silence had misled some pious searchers after reliable 
copies of God's message to all humankind ; although all this^ 
time he was well aware that our received copies of God's- 
revelation had undergone *' serious modifications" since the 
message had been delivered from the Holy Ghost by mean& 
of the Evangelists. 

In 1853, " nine years after the original discovery," Dr, 
Tischendorf again visited the Sinai convent, but although 
he had ** enjoined on the monks to take religious care" of 
the remains of which they, on the former occasion, would 
not yield up possession, he, on this second occasion, and 
apparently after careful search, discovered ^^ eleven short 
lines," which convinced him that the greater part of the 
MS. had been destroyed. He still, however, kept the place 
secret, although he had no longer any known reason for so 
doing; and, having obtained an advance of funds from th<^ 
Russian Government, he, in 1859, triad ^\)toAt^<v\s!kfc^^'^'^^^^ 
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'^ pearl of St. Catherine," which, in 1853, he felt convinced 
had been destroyed, and as to which he had nevertheless, in 
the meantime, been troubled by fears that the good cause 
might be aided by some other than Dr. Tischendorf discover- 
ing and publishing the '* priceless treasure,'* which, according 
to his previous statements, he must have felt convinced did 
not longer exist. On this third journey the Doctor dis- 
covered " the very fragments which, fifteen years before, he 
had taken out of the basket," ** and also other parts of the 
Old Testament, the New Testament complete, and, in addi- 
tion, Barnabas and part of HermaH." 

With wonderful preciseness, and with great audacity, Dr. 
Tischendorf j^efers the transcription of the discovered Bible 
to the first half of the fourth century. Have Dr. Tischen- 
dorf s patrons here ever read of MSS. discovered in the 
same Convent of St. Catherine, at Sinai, of which an 
account was published by Dr. Constantine Simonides, and 
concerning which the Westminster Review said, " We share 
the suspicions, to use the gentlest word which occurs to us, 
entertained, we believe, by all competent critics and anti- 
quarians." 

In 1863 Dr. Tischendorf published, at the cost of the 
Russian Emperor, a splendid but very costly edition of his 
Sinaitic MS. in columns, with a Latin introduction. The 
book is an expensive one, and copies of Jt are not very 
plentiful in England. Perhaps the Religious Tract Society 
have not contributed to its circulation so liberally as did the 
pious Emperor of all the Russias. Surely a text on which 
our own is to be re-constructed ought to be in the hands at 
least of every English clergyman and Young Men's Christian 
Association. 

" Christianity," writes Dr. Tischendorf, " does not, strictly 
speaking, rest on the moral teaching of Jesus ;" ^'^ it rests on 
his person only." " If we are in error in believing in the 
person of Christ as taught in the Gospels, then the Church 
herself is in error, and must be given up as a deception." 
^^ All the world knows that our Gospels are nothing else 
than biographies of Christ." " We have no other source of 
information with respect to the life of Jesus." So that, 
a<;cording to the Religious Tract Society and its advocate, if 
the credibility of the -Gospel biography be successfully 
impu^ned^ then the foundations of Christianity are destroyed. 
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It becomes, therefore, of the highest importance to show 
that the biography of Jesus, as given in the four Gospels, is 
absolutely incredible and self- contradictory. 

It is alleged in the Society's preface that all the objections 
•of infidelity have been hitherto unavailing. This is, however, 
Jiot true. It is rather the fact that the advocates of Chris- 
•tianity when defeated on one point have shuffled to another, 
•either quietly passing the topic without further debate, or 
loudly declaring that the point abandoned was really so 
utterly unimportant that it was extremely foolish in the 
•assailant to regard it as worthy attack, and that, in any 
•case, all the arguments had . been repeatedly refuted by pre- 
vious writers. 

To the following objections to the Gospel narrative the 
writer refuses to accept as answer, that they have been pre- 
viously discussed and disposed of. 

The Gospels which are yet mentioned by the names popu- 
larly associated with each do not tell us the hour, or the 
«day, or the month, or — save Luke — the yeeur, in which Jesus 
was bom. The only point on which the critical divines, who 
•have preceded Dr. Tischendorf , generally agree is, that Jesus 
was not born on Christmas day. The Oxford Chronology, 
collated with a full score of recognised authorities, gives us 
a period of more than seven years within which to place the 
date. . So confused is the story as to the time of the birth, 
-that while Matthew would make Jesus born in the lifetime 
•of Herod, Luke would fix the period of Jesus's birth as after 
Herod*s death. 

Christmas itself is a day surrounded with curious cere- 
monies of pagan origin, and in no way serving to fix the 
25th December as the natal day. Yet the exact period at 
which Almighty God, as a baby boy, entered the world to 
redeem long-suffering humanity from the consequences of 
Adam's ancient sin, should be of some importance. 

Nor is there any great certainty as to the place of birth of 
•Christ. The Jews, apparently in the very presence of Jesus, 
•reproached him that he ought to have been born at 
Bethlehem. Nathaniel regarded him as ol Nazareth. Jesus 
•never appears to have said to either, ^'I was bom at 
Bethlehem." In Matthew ii., 6, we find a quotation 
from the prophet: *'And thou Bethlehem, in the land of 
'Judah, art not the least amongst the i^tvxic^^^ ^1 '^n^^^^^.^sc: 
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out of thee shall come a Governor that shall rale my people- 
Israel." Matthew lays the scene of the birth in Bethleh^^ 
and Luke adopts the same place, especially bringing the child 
to Bethlehem for that purpose, and Matthew tells us it is 
done to fulfil a prophecy. Micah v., 2, the only place in 
which similar words occur, is not a prophecy referring to 
Jesus at all. The words are : ** But thou Beth-lehem 
Ephratah, though thou be little among the thousands of 
Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is 
to be iniler in Israel, whose goings forth have been from of 
old, from everlasting.!' This is not quoted correctly in 
Matthew, and can hardly be said by any straining ot 
language to apply to Jesus. The credibility of a story on 
which Christianity rests is bolstered up by prophecy in 
default of contemporary corroboration. The difficulties are 
not lessened in tracing the parentage. In Matthew i., 17, 
it is stated that *' the generations from Abraham to David 
are fourteen generations, and from David until the carrying 
away into Babylon are fourteen generations, and from the 
carrying away into Babylon unto Christ are fourteen genera- 
tions." Why has Matthew made such a mistake in his 
computation of the genealogies — in the last division we have 
only thirteen names instead of fourteen, even including the* 
name of Jesus? Is this one of the cases of "painful 
uncertainty " which has induced the Religious Tract Society 
and Dr. Tischendorf to wish to set aside the textus receptus 
altogether ? 

From David to Zorobabel there are in the Old Testament 
twenty generations ; in Matthew, seventeen generations ; 
and in Luke, twenty- three generations. In Matthew fron^ 
David to Christ there are twenty-eight generations, and in 
Luke from David to Christ forty-three generations. Yet,, 
according to the Religious Tract Society, it is on the credi- 
bility of these genealogies as part of the Gospel history 
that the foundation of Christianity rests. The genealogy 
in the first Gospel arriving at David traces to Jesus through 
Solomon ; the third Gospel from David traces through 
Nathan. In Matthew the names from David are Solomon^ 
Roboam, Abia, Asa, Josaphat, Joram, Ozias ; and in the Old 
Testament we trace the same names from David to Ahaziah^ 
whom I presume to be the same as Ozias. But in 2nd 
Chronicles xzii., 11, we find one Joash, who is not men- 
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tioned in Matthew at all. If the genealogy in Matthew is 
correct, why is the name not mention^? Amaziah is 
mentioned in chap, xxiv., v. 27, and in chap, xxvi., v. 1, 
Uzziah, neither of whom are mentioned in Matthew, where 
Ozias is named as begetting Jotham, when in fact three 
generations of men have come in between. In Matthew 
and Luke, Zorobabel is represented as the son of Salathiel, 
while in 1 Chronicles iii., 17 — 19, Zerubbabel is stated to be 
the son of Pedaiah, the brother of Salathiel. Matthew 
says Abiud was the son of Zorobabel (chap, i., v. 13). 
Luke iii., 27, says Zorobabel's son was Khesa. The Old 
Testament contradicts both, and gives Meshullam, and 
Hananiah, and Shelomith, their sister (1 Chronicles iii., 19), 
as the names of Zorobabel's children. Is this another piece 
of evidence in favor of Dr. Tischendorf*s admirable 
doctrine, that it is necessary to reconstruct the text ? 

In the genealogies of Matthew and Luke there are only 
three names agreeing after that of David, viz., Salathiel, 
Zorobabel, and Joseph — all the rest are utterly different. 
The attempts at explanation which have been hitherto 
offered, in order to reconcile these genealogies, are scarcely 
creditaJI>le to the intellects of the Christian apologists. They 
allege that ^* Joseph, who by nature was the son of Jacob, 
in the account of the law was the son of Heli. For Heli 
and Jacob were brothers by the same mother, and Heli, who 
was the elder, dying without issue, Jacob, as the law 
directed, married his widow ; in consequence of such mar- 
riage, his son Joseph was reputed in the law the son of Heli." 
This is piure invention to get over a difficulty — an invention 
not making the matter one whit more clear. For if you 
suppose that these two persons were brothers, then unless 
you invent a death of the mother's last husband and the 
widow's remarriage Jacob and Heli would be the sons of the 
same father, and the list of the ancestors should be identical 
in each genealogy. But to get over the difficulty the pious 
do this. They say, although brothers, they were only half- 
brothers ; although sons of the same mother, they were not 
sons of the same father, but had different fathers. If so, 
how is it that Salathiel and Zorobabel occur as father and 
son in both genealogies ? Another fashion of accounting 
for the contradiction is to give one as the genealogy of 
Joseph and, the other as the genealogy oi Max'^, ^''^>k\s5qI^.''^ 
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^* Luke," it is said. Why Lake ? what are Luke's words ? 
Luke speaks of Jesus 'being, ^*as was supposed, the son of 
Joseph, which was the son of Heli." When Luke says 
Joseph, the son of Heli, did he mean Mary, the daughter of 
Heli ? Does the Gospel say one thing and mean another ? 
because if that argument is worth anything, then in every 
case where a man has a theory which disagrees with the 
text, he may say the text means something else. If this 
argument be permitted we must abandon in Scriptural 
criticism the meaning which we should ordinarily intend to 
convey by any given word. If you believe Luke meant 
'daughter, why does the same word mean son in every other 
case all through the remainder of the genealogy ? And if 
the genealogy of Matthew be that of Joseph, and the 
genealogy of Luke be that of Mary, they ought not to have 
any point of agreement at all until brought to David. They, 
nevertheless, do agree and contradict each other in several 
places, destroying the probability of their being intended as 
distinct genealogies. There is some evidence that Luke 
does not give the genealogy of Mary in the Gospel itself. 
We are told that Joseph went to Bethlehem to be numbered 
because he was of the house of David : if it had been Mary 
it would have surely said so. As according to the Christian 
theory, Joseph was not the father of Jesus, it is not unfair 
to ask how it can be credible that Jesus's genealogy could 
be traced to David in any fashion through Joseph ? 

So far from Mary being clearly of the tribe of Judah (to 
which the genealogy relates) her cousinship to Elizabeth 
would make her rather appear to belong to the tribe of 
Levi. 

To discuss the credibility of the miraculous conception and 
birth would be to insult the human understanding. The 
mythologies of Greece, Italy, and India, give many prece- 
dents of sons of Gods miraculously born. Italy, Greece, and 
India, must, however, yield the palm to Judea. The in- 
carnate Chrishna must give way to the incarnate Christ. 
A miraculous birth would be scouted to* day as monstrous ; 
antedate it 2,000 years and we worship it as miracle. 

Matt, i., 22, 28, says : ^^ Now all this was done, that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, 
saying. Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring 
forth a son^ and they shall call his name Emmanuel, which 
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being interpreted is, God with us.*' This is supposed to be 
a quotation from Isaiah vii., 14 — 16 : " Therefore the Lord 
himself shall give yon a sign ; Behold a virgin shall con- 
ceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel. 
Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may know to refuse 
the evil, and choose the good. For before the child shall 
know to refuse the evil and choose the good, the land that 
thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings." 

But in this, as indeed in most other cases of inaccurate 
quotation, the very words are omitted which would show its 
utter inapplicability to Jesus. Even in those which are 
^iven, the agreement is not complete. Jesus was not called 
Emmanuel. And even if his mother Mary were a virgin, 
this does not help the identity, as the word no^j; OLME in 
Isaiah, rendered " virgin " in our version, does not convey 
the notion of virginity, for which the proper word is H^IJl^ 
BeThULE ; OLME is used of a youthful spouse recently 
married. The allusion to the land being forsaken of both 
her kings, omitted in Matthew, shows how little the passage 
is prophetic of Jesus. 

The story of the annunciation made to Joseph in one 
Gospel, to Mary in the other, is hardly credible on any ex- 
planation. If you assume the annunciations as made by a 
God of all-wise purpose, the purpose should, at least, have 
been to prevent doubt of Mary's chastity ; but the annun- 
ciation is made to Joseph only after Mary is suspected by 
Joseph. Two annunciations are made, one of them in a 
dream to Joseph, when he is suspicious as to the state of 
his betrothed wife ; the other made by the angel Gabriel 
(whoever that angel may be) to Mary herself, who apparently 
conceals the fact, and is content to be married, although 
with child not by her intended husband. The statement — 
that Mary being found with child by the Holy Ghost, her 
husband, not willing to make her a public example, was 
minded to put her away privily — ^is quite incredible. If 
Joseph found her with child h/ the Holy Ghost ^ how could 
he even think of making a public example of her shame 
when there was nothing of which she could be ashamed — 
nothing, if he believed in the Holy Ghost, of which he need 
have been ashamed himself, notlung which need have in- 
duced him to wish to put her away privily. It is clear — 
according to Matthew — that Mary waa iwroA ^VOcl Ok^^^ 
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and that the Holy Ghost parentage was not even imagined 
by Joseph until after he had dreamed about the matter. 

Although the birth of Jesus was specially announced by 
an angel, and although Mary sang a joyful song consequent 
on the annunciation, corroborated by her cousin's greeting, 
yet when Simeon speaks of the child, in terms less extra- 
ordinary, Joseph and Mary are surprised at it and do not 
understand it. Why were they surprised ? Is it credible 
that so little regard was paid to the miraculous annuncia- 
tion ? Or is this another case of the "painful uncertaiiity" 
alluded to by Dr. Tischendorf ? 

Again, when Joseph and Mary found the child Jesus in 
the temple, and he says, " Wist ye not that I must be about 
my father's business ? " they do not know what he means, so 
that either what the angel had said had been of little effect, 
or the annunciations did not occur at all. Can any reliance 
be placed on a narrative so contradictory ? An a^gel was 
specially sent to acquaint a mother that her son about to be 
born is the Son of God, and yet that mother is astonished 
when her son says, "Wist ye not I must be about my 
father's business ? " 

The birth of Jesus was, according to Matthew, made 
publicly known by means of certain wise men. These men 
saw his star in the East, but it did not tell them much, for 
they were obliged to come and ask information from Herod 
the King. Is astrology credible ? Herod inquired of the 
€hief priests and scribes ; and it is evident Jeremiah was 
right, if he said, " The prophets prophecy falsely and the 
priests bear rule by their means," for these chief priests 
misquoted to suit their purposes, and invented a false pro- 
phecy by omitting a few words from, and adding a few 
words to, a text until it suited their purpose. The star, after 
they knew where to go, and no longer required its aid, went 
before them, until it came and stood over where the young 
child was. The credibility of this will be better understood 
if the reader notice some star, and then see how many houses 
it will be over. Luke does not seem to have been aware 
of the star story, and he relates about an angel who tells 
some shepherds the good tidings, but this last-named adven- 
ture does not appear to have happened in the reign of Herod 
at all. Is it credible that Jesus was bom twice ? After the 
wise men had left Jesus, an angel warned Joseph to flee 
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with him and Mary into Egypt, and Joseph did fly, and re- 
mained there with the young child and his mother until the 
death of Herod ; and this, it is alleged, was done to fulfil a 
prophecy. On referring to Hosea xi., 1, we find the words 
have no reference whatever to Jesus, and that, therefore, 
either the tale of the fiight is invented as a fulfilment of the 
prophecy, or the prophecy manufactured to support the tale 
of Uie fiight. The Jesus of Luke never went into Egypt at 
all in his childhood. Directly after the birth of the child 
his parents instead of fiying away because of persecution 
into Egypt, went peacefully up to Jerusalem to fulfil all 
things according to the law, returned thence to Nazareth, 
and apparently dwelt there, going up to Jerusalem every 
year until Jesus was twelve years of age. 

In Matthew ii., 15, we are told that Jesus remained in 
Egypt, " That it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the 
Lord by the prophet saying, Out of Egypt have I called my 
«on." In Hosea ii., 1, we read, "When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt." In no 
other prophet is there any similar text. This not only is 
not a prophecy of Jesus, but is, on the contrary, a reference 
to the Jewish Exodus from Egypt. Is the prophecy manu- 
factured to give an air of credibility to the Gospel history, 
or how will the Religions Tract Society explain it? The 
Gospel writings betray either a want of good faith, 
or great incapacity on the part of their authors in the 
mode adopted of distorting quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment? 

When Jesus began to be about thirty years of age 
he was baptised by John in the river Jordan. John, 
who, according to Matthew, knew him, forbade him 
directly he saw him ; but, acccording to the writer of 
the fourth Gospel, he knew him not, and had, there- 
fore, no occasion to forbid him. God is an " invisible " 
" spirit," whom no man hath seen (John i., 18), or can see 
(Exodus xxxiii., 20) ; but the man John saw the spirit of 
God descending like a dove. God is everywhere, but at 
that time was in heaven, from whence he said, " This is my 
beloved son, in whom I am well pleased." Although John 
heard this from God's own mouth, he some time after sent 
two of his disciples to Jesus to inquire if he were really lVs% 
Christ (Matthew xi,, 2^ 3). Yet it ia xi^^iTi >()aft ^-w^^^^c^tj 
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of this story, says Dr. Tischendorf , that Christianify rests 
like a building on its foundations. 

It is utterly impossible John could have known and not 
have known Jesus at the same time. And if, as the New 
Testament states, God is infinite and invisible, it is in- 
credible that as Jesus stood in the river to be baptised, the- 
Holy Ghost was seen as it descended on his head as a dove, 
and that God from heaven sedd, ** This is my beloved son, in 
whom I am well pleased." Was the indivisible and invisible 
spirit of God separated in three distinct and two separately 
visible persons ? How do the Religious Tract Society recon- 
cile this with the Athanasian Creed ? 

The baptism' narrative is rendered doubtful by the lan- 
guage used as to John, who baptised Jesus. It is said,. 
'* This is he that was spoken of by the prophet Esaias, 
saying, The voice of one crying in the wilderness, prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight." Isaiah xl., 
1 — 5, is, " Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your 
God. Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto 
her that her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity 
is pardoned ; for she hath received of the Lord's hand double 
for all her sins. The voice of him that crieth in the wilder- 
ness. Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God. Every valley shall be 
exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be made low : 
and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough 
places plain : and the glory of the Lord shall be revealed." 
These verses have not the most remote relation to John ^ 
And this manufacture of prophecies for the purpose of 
bolstering up a tale, serves to prove that the writer of the 
Gospel tries by these to impart an air of credibility to an 
otherwise incredible story. 

Immediately after the baptism, Jesus is led up of the 
Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the Devil. There 
he fasts forty days and forty nights. 

John says, in chapter i., 35, "Again, the next day after^ 
John stood and two of his disciples ; and looking upon 
Jesus as he walked, he said, behold the Lamb of God. And 
the two disciples heard him speak, and they followed Jesus." 
Then, at the 43rd verse, he says, ** The day following Jesus 
would go forth into Galilee, and findeth JPhilijp, and saith 
unto bim, follow me." And in chapter ii., 1, he says, "And 
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the tbiid day there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee, and 
the mother of Jesus was there ; and both Jesus was called 
and his disciples unto the marriage." According to Matthew, 
there can be no doubt that immediately after the baptism 
Jesus went into the wilderness to be tempted of the Devil. 
And we are to believe that Jesus was tempted of the Devil 
and fasting in the wilderness, and at the same time feasting 
at a marriage in Cana of Galilee ? Is it possible to believe 
that Jesus actually did fast forty days and forty nights ? If 
Jesus did not fast in his capacity as man, in what capacity 
did he fast? And if Jesus fasted, being God, the fast 
would be a mockery ; and the account that he became a 
hungered must be wrong. It is barely possible that in some 
very abnormal condition or cataleptic state, or state of 
trance, a man might exist, with very slight nourishment or 
without food, but that a man could walk about, speak, and 
act, and, doing this, live forty days and nights without food 
is simply an impossibility. 

Is the story that the Devil tempted Jesus credible ? If 
Jesus be God, can the Devil tempt God ? A clergyman of 
the Church of England writing on this says : ** That the 
Devil should appear personally to the Son of God is cer- 
tainly not more wonderful than that he should, in a more 
remote age, have appeared among the sons of God, in the 
presence of God himself, to torment the righteous Job. But 
that Satan should carry Jesus bodily and literally through 
the air, first to the top of a high mountain, and then to the 
topmost pinnacle of the temple, is wholly inadmissable, 
it is an insult to our understanding, and an affront to 
•our great creator and redeemer." Supposing, despite the 
monstrosity of such a supposition, an actual Devil — and this 
involves the dilemma that the Devil must either be God- 
<;reated, or God's co-eternal rival ; the first supposition 
being inconsistent with God's goodness, and the second 
being inconsistent with his power; but supposing such a 
DiBvU, is it credible that the Devil should tempt the 
Almighty maker of the universe with "all these will I 
give thee if thou wilt fall down and worship me ? " 

In the very names of the twelve Apostles there is an un- 
certainty as to one, whose name was either Lebbaeus, Thad- 
daBus, or Judas. It is in Matthew x., 3, alone tlk».\. \3cl<^ \^»xsk& 
of Lebbaens is mentioned, thus — ^^*lje\JVi«jxjka^N?\iSi«»^ «Qx:\i»5B» 
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was Thaddaeus." We are told, on this point, by certain^ 
Biblicists, that some early MSS. have not the. words ** whose 
surname was Thaddseus," and that these words have pro- 
bably been inserted to reconcile the Gospel according to- 
Matthew with that attributed to Mark. In the English 
version of the Rheims Testament used in this country by 
our Roman Catholic brethren, the reconciliation between 
Matthew and Mark is completed by omitting the words 
" Lebbaeus whose surname was," leaving only the name 
" Thaddaeus " in Matthew's text. The revised version of 
the New Testament now agrees with the Rheims version,, 
and the omission will probably meet with the entire concur- 
rence of Dr. Tischendorf and the Religious Tract Society, 
now they boast autograph letters of approval from the in- 
fallible head of the Catholic Church. If Matthew x., 3, 
and Mark iii., 18, be passed as reconciled, although the first 
calls the twelfth disciple Lebbaeus, and the second gives him 
the name Thaddaeus ; there is yet the difficulty that in Luke 
vi., 16, corroborated by John xiv., 22, there is a disciple 
spoken of as " Judas, not Iscariot," " Judas, the brother of 
James." Commentators have endeavored to clear away this 
last difficulty by declaring that Thaddaeus is a Syriac word, 
having much the same meaning as Judas. This has been 
answered by the objection that if Matthew's Gospel uses 
Thaddaeus in lieu of Judas, then he ought to speak of T^iad- 
daeus Iscariot, which he does not ; and it is further objected 
also that while there are some grounds for suggesting a 
Hebrew original for the Gospel attributed to Matthew, there 
is not the slightest pretence for alleging that Matthew wrote 
in Syriac. The Gospels also leave us in some doubt as to- 
whether Matthew is Levi, or whether Matthew and Levi are 
two different persons. 

The account of the calling of Peter is replete with con- 
tradictions. According to Matthew, when Jesus first saw 
Peter, the latter was in a vessel fishing with his brother 
Andrew, casting a net into the sea of Galilee. Jesus walk- 
ing by the sea said to them — "Follow me, and I will make 
you fishers of men." The two brothers did so, and they 
became Christ's disciples. When Jesus called Peter no one 
was with him but his brother Andrew. A little further on, 
the two sons of Zebedee were in a ship with their father 
mending nets, and these latter were separately called. Front 
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JohO) we learn that Andrew was originally a disciple of 
John the Baptist, and that when Andrew first saw Jesus, 
Peter was not present, but Andrew went and found Peter 
who, if fishing, must have been angling on land, telling him 
"we have found the Messiah," and that Andrew then 
brought Peter to Jesus, who said, " Thou art Simon, the 
son of Jonas ; thou shalt be called Cephas." There is no 
mention in John of the sons of Zebedee being a little further 
on, or of any fishing in the sea of Galilee. This call is 
clearly on land. Luke's Gospel states that when the call 
took place, Jesus and Peter were both at sea. Jesus had 
been preaching to the people, who pressing upon him, he got 
iato Simon's ship, from which he preached. After this he 
directed Simon to put out into the deep and let down the 
nets. Simon answered, " Master, we have toiled all night 
and taken nothing ; nevertheless at thy word I will let down 
the net." No sooner was this done, than the net was filled 
to breaking, and Simon's partners, the two sons of Zebedee, 
came to help, when at the call of Jesus, they brought their 
ships to land, and followed him. 

• Js it credible that there were three several calls, or that 
the Gospels being inspired, you could have three contradic- 
tory versions of the same event ? Has the story been here 
" painfully modified," or how do Dr. Tischendorf and the 
Religious Tract Society clear up the matter ? Is it credible 
that, as stated in Luke, Jesus had visited Simon's house, and 
cured Simon's wife's mother, before the call of Simon, but 
did not go to Simon's house for that purpose, until after the 
call of Simon, as related in Matthew ? It is useless to reply 
that the date of Jesus's visit is utterly unimportant, when 
we are told that it is upon the credibility of the complete 
narrative that Christianity must rest. Each stone is im- 
portant to the building, and it is not competent for the 
Christian advocate to regard as useless any word which the 
Holy Ghost has considered important enough to reveal. 

Are the miracle stories credible ? Every ancient nation 
has had its miracle workers, but modern science has relegated 
all miracle history to realms of fable, myth, illusion, delusion, 
or fraud. Can Christian miracles be made, the exceptions ? 
Is it likely that the nations amongst whom the dead were 
restored to life would have persistently ignored the ^w^J^'o^ 
of such miracles ? Were the mirac\'&^^^xT^a^^^'6J^^<a^t^X.^x^- 
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tended to convince the Jews, was God unable to render his 
intentions effective ? That five thousand persons should be 
fed with five loaves and two fishes, and that an. apparent 
excess should remain beyond the original stock, is difficult 
to believe ; but that shortly after this — Jesus having to 
again perform a similar miracle for four thousand persons — 
his own disciples should ignore his recent feat, and wonder 
from whence the food was to be derived, is certainly start- 
lingly incredible. If this exhibition of incredulity were 
pardonable on the part of the twelve apostles, living wit- 
nesses of greater wonders, how much more pardonable the 
unbelief of the sceptic of to-day, which the Religious Tract 
Society seek to overcome by a faint echo of asserted events 
all contrary to probability, and with nineteen centuries 
intervening. 

The casting out the devils presents phasnomena requiring 
considerable credulity, especially the story of the devils and 
the swine. To-day insanity is never referable to demoniacal 
possession, but eighteen hundred years ago the subject of 
lunacy had hot been so patiently investigated as it has been 
since. That one man could now be tenanted by several 
devils is a proposition for which the maintainer would in the 
present generation incur almost universal contempt ; yet the 
repudiation of its present possibility can hardly be consistent 
with implicit credence in its ancient history. That the devils 
and God «hould hold converse together, although not with- 
out parallel in the book of Job, is inconsistent with the 
theory of an infinitely good Deity ; that the devils should 
address Jesus as son of the most high God, and beg to be 
allowed to enter a herd of swine, is at least ludicrous ; yet all 
this helps to make up the narrative on which Dr. Tischendorf 
relies. That Jesus being God should pray to his Father 
that '' the cup might pass " from him is so incredible that 
even the faithful ask us to regard it as mystery. That an 
angel from heaven could strengthen Jesus, the almighty 
God, is equally mysterious. That where Jesus had so pro- 
minently preached to thousands, the priests should need any 
one like Judas to betray the founder of Christianity with a 
kiss, is absurd ; his escapade in flogging the dealers, his 
wonderful cures, and his raising Lazarus and Jairus's 
daughter should have secured him, if not the nation's love, 
faith^ and admiration, at least a national reputation and 
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notoriety. It is not credible if Judas betrayed Jesus by & 
kiss that the latter should have been arrested upon his own 
statement that he was Jesus. That Peter should have had 
so little faith as to deny his divine leader three times in a 
few hours is only reconcilable with the notion that he had 
remained unconvinced by his personal intercourse with the 
incarnate Deity. The mere blunders in the story of the 
denial sink into insignificance in face of this major difficulty. 
Whether the cock did or did not crow before the third denial^ 
whether Peter was or was not in the same apartment with 
Jesus at the time of the last denial, are comparatively 
trifling questions, and the contradictions on which they are 
based may be the consequence of the errors which Dr» 
Tischendorf says have crept into the sacred writings. 

Jesus said, ^^ as Jonah was three days and three nights in 
the belly of the whale, so shall the son of man be three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth." Jesus was 
crucified on Friday, was buried on Friday evening, and yet 
the first who went to the grave on the night of Saturday 
as it began to dawn towards Sunday, found the body of 
Jesus already gone. Did Jesus mean he should be three 
days and three nights in the grave ? Is there any proof 
that his body remained in the grave for three hours? 
Who went first to the grave ? was it Mary Magdalene 
alone, as in John, or two Maries as in Matthew, or the two 
Maries and Salome as in Mark, or the two Maries, Joanna, 
and several unnamed women as in Luke ? To whom did 
did Jesus first appear ? Was it, as in Mai'k, to Mary 
Magdalene, or to two disciples going to Emmaus, as in 
Luke, or to the two Maries near the sepulchre, as in 
Matthew? Is the eating boiled fish and honeycomb by 
a dead God credible ? Did Jesus ascend to heaven the 
very day of his resurrection, or did an interval of nearly 
six weeks intervene ? 

Is this history credible, contained as it is in four con- 
tradictory biographies, outside which biographies we have, 
as Dr. Tischendorf admits, "no other source of informa- 
tion with respect to the life of Jesus " ? This history of 
an earth-born Deity, desceijided through a crime-tainted 
ancestry, and whose genealogical tree is traced through one 
who was not his father ; this history of an infinite (oKC^^yass^^i^ 
as a baby, growing through. cliMYiOO^ \.o \iaaA^<2>Q^ '^S^'^ ^»=^ 
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frail specimen of humanity; this history, garnished with 
bedevilled men, enchanted fig tree, myriads of ghosts, and 
scores of miracles, and by such garnishment made more 
akin to an oriental romance than to a sober history ; this 
picture of the infinite invisible spirit incarnate visible as 
man ; immutability subject to human passions and infirmi- 
ties ; the creator come to die, yet wishing to escape the 
death which shall bring peace to his God- tormented crea- 
tures; God praying to himself and rejecting his own prayer; 
God betrayed by a divinely- appointed traitor ; God the 
immortal dying, and in the agony of the death-throes — 
stronger than the strong man*s will — crying with almost 
the last effort of his dying breath, that he being God, is 
God forsaken ! 

If all this be credible, what story is there any man need 
hesitate to believe ? 

Dr. Tischendorf asks how it has been possible to impugn 
the credibility of the four Gospels, and replies that this has 
been done by denying that the Gospels were written by the 
men whose names they bear. In the preceding pages it has 
been shown that the credibility of the Gospel narrative is 
impugned because it is uncorroborated by contemporary 
history, because it is self-contradictory, and because many 
of its incidents are prima facie most improbable, and some 
of them utterly impossible. Even English Infidels are quite 
prepared to admit that the four Gospels may be quite anony- 
mous ; and yet, that their anonymous character need be of 
no weight as an argument against their truth. All that is 
urged on this head is that the advocates of the Gospel history 
have sought to endorse and give value to the otherwise un- 
reliable narratives by a pretence that some of the Evange- 
lists, at least, were eyewitnesses of the events they refer to. 
Dr. Tischendorf says : " The credibility of a writer clearly 
depends on the interval of time which lies between him and 
the events which he describes. The farther the narrator is 
removed from the facts which he lays before us the more 
his claims to credibility are reduced in value." Presuming 
truthfulness in intention for any writer, and his ability to 
comprehend the facts he is narrating, and his freedom from a 
prejudice which may distort the picture he intends to paint 
correctly with his pen : we might admit the correctness of 
ibe passage we have quoted; but can these always be pre- 
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sumed in the case of the authors of the Gospels ? On the 
t^ontrary, a presumption in an exactly opposite direction may 
be fairly raised from the fact that immediately after the 
Apostolic age the Christian world was flooded with forged 
testimonies in favor of the biography of Jesus, or in favor 
of his disciples. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review observes : ** To say 
nothing of such acknowledged forgeries as the Apostolic 
constitutions and liturgies, and the several spurious Gospels, 
the question of the genuineness of the alleged remains of 
'the Apostolic fathers, though often overlooked, is very 
material. Any genuine remains of the ^ Apostle ' Barnabas, 
•of Hermas, the contemporary (Romans xvi., 14), and 
Clement, the highly commended and gifted fellow laborer 
of St. Paul (Phil, iv., 3), could scarcely be regarded as less 
sacred than those of Mark and Luke, of whom personally 
we know less. It is purely a question of criticism. At the 
present day, the critics best competent to determine it, have 
agreed in opinion, that the extant writings ascribed to Bar- 
nabas and Hermas are wholly spurious — ^the frauds of a 
later age. How much suspicion attaches to the 1st Epistle 
of Clement (for the fragment of the second is also generally 
rejected) is manifest from the fact, that in modem times 
it has never been allowed the place expressly assigned to it 
among the canonical books prefixed to the celebrated Alex- 
andrian MS., in which the only known copy of it is included. 
It must not be forgotten that Ignatius expressly lays claim 
to inspiration, that Irenseus quotes Hermas as Scripture, 
and Origen speaks of him as inspired, while Polycarp, in 
modestly disclaiming to be put on a level with the Apostles, 
<;learly implies there would have been no essential distinction 
in the way of his being ranked in the same order. But the 
question is, how are these pretensions substantiated ? " So 
far the Edinburgh Review^ certainly not an Infidel publica- 
tion. 

Eusebius, in his " Ecclesiastical History," admits the 
existence of many spurious gospels and epistles, and some 
writings put forward by him as genuine, such as the corres- 
pondence between Jesus and Agbaras, have since been re- 
jected as fictitious. It is not an unfair presumption from 
<this that many of the most early Christians considered the 
4hen existing testimonies insufficient to Y^<y5^ ^^\sn&\sjpc^ ^ 
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Jesus, and good reason is certainly afforded for carefully 
examining the whole of the evidences they have bequeathed us. 
On p. 48, Dr. Tischendorf quotes Irenaeus, whose writings 
belong to the extreme end of the second century, as thougb 
that Bishop must be taken as vouching the four Gospels as 
we now have them. Yet, if the testimony of Irenseus be 
reliable (" Against Heresies," Book III., cap. i.) the Gospel 
attributed to Matthew was believed to have been composed 
in Hebrew, and Irenseus says that as the Jews desired a 
Messiah of the royal line of David, Matthew having th& 
same desire to a yet greater degree, strove to give them full 
satisfaction. This may account for some of the genealogical 
curiosities to which we have drawn attention, but hardly 
renders Matthew's Gospel more reliable ; and how can the 
suggestion that Matthew wrote in Hebrew prove that Mat- 
thew penned the first Gospel, which has only existed in 
Greek? Irenseus, too, flatly contradicts the Gospels by 
declaring that the ministry of Jesus extended over ten years 
and that Jesus lived to be fifty years of age ('* Against 
Heresies," Book 11., cap. 22). 

If the statement of Irenaeus ("Against Heresies," Book 
m., cap. 11) that the fourth Gospel was written to refute the 
errors of Cerinthus and Nicolaus, have any value, then the 
actual date of issue of the fourth Gospel will be consider- 
ably after the others. Dr. Tischendorf 's statement that 
Polycarp has borne testimony to the Gospel of John is not 
even supported by the quotation on which he relies. All 
that is said in the passage quoted (Eusebius, *' Ecc. Hist.,'*^ 
Book v., cap. 20) is that Irenaeus when he was a child 
heard Polycarp repeat from memory the discourses of John 
and others concerning Jesus. If the Gospels had existed 
in the time of Polycarp it would have been at least as easy 
to have read them from the MS. as to repeat them from 
memory. Dr. Tischendorf might also have added that 
the letter to Florinus, whence he takes the passage on 
which he relies, exists only in the writings of Eusebius, to- 
whom we are indebted for many pieces of Christian evidence 
since abandoned as forgeries. Dr. Tischendorf says : "Any 
testimony of Polycarp in favor of the Gospel refers us back 
to the Evangelist himself, for Polycarp, in speaking to- 
Irenaeus of this Gospel as the work of his master, St John^ 
must have learned from the Hps of the apostle himself,. 
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whether he was its author or not." Now, what evidence 
is there that Polycarp ever said a single word as to the 
authorship of the fourth Gospel, or of any Gospel, or that 
he even said that John had penned a single word ? In the 
Epistle to the Philippians (the only writing attributed to 
Polycarp for which any genuine character is even pre- 
tended), the Gospel of John is never mentioned, nor is 
there even a single passage in the Epistle which can be 
identified with any passage in the Gospel of John. 

Surely Dr. Tischendorf forgot, in the eager desire to 
make his witnesses bear good testimony, that the highest 
duty of an advocate is to make the truth clear, not to put 
forward a pleasantly colored falsehood to deceive the igno- 
rant. It is not even true that Irenaeus ever pretends 
that Polycarp in any way vouched our fourth Gosp«l as 
having been written by John, and yet Dr. Tischendorf had 
the cool audacity to say "there is nothing more damaging 
to the doubters of the authenticity of St. John's Gospel 
than this testimony of St. Polycarp." Do the Religious 
Tract Society regard English Infidels as so utterly ignorant 
that they thus intentionally seek to suggest a falsehood, or 
are the Council of the Religious Tract Society themselves 
unable to test the accuracy of the statements put forward 
on their behalf by the able decipherer of illegible parch- 
ments ? It is too much to suspect the renowned Dr. Con- 
stantine Tischendorf of ignorance, yet even the coarse 
English sceptic regrets that the only other alternative will 
be to denounce him as a theological charlatan. 

Dr. Mosheim, writing on behalf of Christianity, says that 
the Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians is by some treated 
as genuine and by others as spurious, and that it is no easy 
matter to decide. Many critics, of no mean order, class it 
amongst the apostolic Christian forgeries, but whether the 
Epistle be genuine or spurious, it contains no quotation 
from, it makes no reference to, the Gospel of John. 

To what is said of Irenseus, TertuUian, and Clement of 
Alexandria, it is enough to note that all these are after 
A.D. 150. IrenaBus may be put 177 to 200, TertuUian about 
193, and Clement of Alexandria as commencing the third 
century. 

One of Dr. Tischendorf 's most audacious flourishes is that 
(p. 49) with reference to the Canon o€ Mxtt^\«t\^^\sNRia. ^^ 
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are told ** enumerates the books of the New Testament 
which, from the first, were considered canonical and sacred," 
and which ^* was written a little after the age of Pius I, 
about A.D. 170." 

First the anonymous fragment contains books which were 
never accepted as canonical ; next, it is quite impossible to 
say when or by whom it was written or what was its original 
language. Muratori, who discovered the fragment in 1740, 
conjectured that it was written about the end of the second 
or beginning of the third century, but it is noteworthy that 
neither Eusebius nor any other of the ecclesiastical advocates 
of the third, fourth, or fifth centuries, ever refers to it. It 
may be the compilation of any monk at any date prior to 
1740, and is utterly valueless as evidence. 

Dr. Tischendorf's style is well exemplified by the positive 
manner in which he fixes the date a.d. 139 to the first 
apology of Justin, although a critic so " learned " as the un- 
rivalled Dr. Tischendorf could not fail to be aware that 
more than one writer has supported the view that the date 
of the first apology was not earlier than a.d. 145, and others 
have contended for a.d. 150. The Benedictine editors of 
Justin's works support the latter date. Dr. Kenn argues 
for a.d. 155 — 160. On page 63, the Religious Tract Society's 
champion appeals to the testimony of Justin Martyr, but in 
order not to shock the devout while convincing the profane, 
he omits to mention that more than half the writings once 
attributed to Justin Mart3rr are now abandoned, as either of 
doubtful character or actual forgeries, and that Justin's 
value as a witness is considerably weakened by the fact that 
he quotes the acts of Pilate and the Sybilline Oracles as 
though they were reliable evidence, when in fact they are 
both admitted specimens of " a Christian forgery." But 
what does Justin testify as to the Gospels ? Does he say 
that Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John were their writers ? 
On the contrary, not only do the names of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John never occur as Evangelists in the writings 
of Justin, but he actually mentions facts and sayings as to 
Jesus, which are not found in either of the four Gospels. 
The very words rendered Gospels only occur where they are 
strongly suspected to be interpolated, Justin usually speaking 
of some writings which he calls "memorials" or '* memoirs 
of the Apostles." 
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Dr. Tischendorf urges that in the writings of Justin the 
Oospels are placed side by side with the prophets, and that 
*' this undoubtedly places the Gospels in the list of canon- 
ical books." If this means that there is any statement in 
Justin capable of being so construed, then Dr. Tischendorf 
was untruthful. Justin does quote specifically the Sybilline 
oracles, but never Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John. He 
• quotes statements as to Jesus, which may be found in the 
apocryphal Gospels, and which are not found in ours, so that 
if the evidence of Justin Martyr be taken, it certainly does not 
tend to prove, even in the smallest degree, that four Gospels 
were specially regarded with reverence in his day. The 
Rev. W. Sanday thinks that Justin did not assign an ex- 
clusive authority to our Gospels, and that he made use also 
of other documents no longer extant. (** Gospels in 2nd 
€entury," p. 117.) 

On p. 94 it is stated that "as early as the time of Justin 
the expression * the Evangel ' was applied to the four 
"Gospels." This statement by Dr. Tischendorf and its 
publication by the Religious Tract Society call for the 
strongest condemnation. Nowhere in the writings of Justin 
are the words "the Evangel" applied to the four Gospels. 

Lardner only professes to discover two instances in which 
the word anglicised by Tischendorf as "Evangel," occurs; 
cvayycXtw and cuayycXta, the second being expressly pointed 
out by Schleiermacher as an interpolation, and as an in- 
stance in which a marginal note has been incorporated with 
the text ; nor would one occurrence of such a word prove 
•that any book or books were so known by Justin, as the 
word is merely a compound of cu good and ayycXta message; 
nor is there the slightest foundation for the statement that 
in the time of Justin the word Evangel was ever applied to 

• designate the four Gospels now attributed to Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. 

Dr. Tischendorf (p. 46) admits that the " faith of the 

Church . . . would be seriously compromised " if we 

-do not find references to the Gospels in writings between 

A.D. 100 and a.d. 150 ; and — while he does not directly 

• assert — he insinuates that in such writings the Gospels were 
" treated with the greatest respect," or " even already 
treated as canonical and sacred writings ;" and he distinctly 

affirms that the Gospels " did see the YV^X.'"' ^wtnsl^ ^^ 
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''Apostolic age," ''and before the middle of tbjs second* 
century our Gospels were held in the highest respect by the- 
Church," although for the affirmation, he neither has nor 
advances the shadow of evidence. 

The phrases, " Apostolic age " and ** Apostolic fathers" 
denote the first century of the Christian era, and those 
fathers who are supposed to have flourished during that 
period, and who are supposed to have seen or heard, or had 
the opportunity of seeing or hearing, either Jesus or some 
one or more of the twelve Apostles. Barnabas, Clement, 
Hennas, Ignatius, and Poly carp, are those whose namea 
figure most familiarly in Christian evidences as Apostolic 
fathers. But the evidence from these Apostolic fathers is 
of a most unreliable character. Mosheim ('' Ecclesiastical 
History," cent. 1, cap. 2, sec. 3, 17) says that " the Apostolic 
history is loaded with doubts, fables, and difficulties," and 
that not long after Christ's ascension several histories were 
current of his life and doctrines, full of " pious frauds and 
fabulous wonders." Amono^st these were "The Acts of 
Paul," " The Revelation of Peter," " The Gospel of Peter," 
"The Gospel of Andrew," "The Gospel of John," "The- 
Gospel of James," "The Gospel of the Egyptians," etc. 
The attempts often made to prove from the writings of 
Barnabas, Ignatius, etc., the prior existence of the four 
Gospels, though specifically unnamed, by similarity of 
phraseology in quotations, is a failure, even admitting for 
the moment the genuineness of the Apostolic Scriptures, if 
the proof is intended to carry the matter higher than that 
such and buch statements were current in some form or other,. 
at the date the fathers wrote. As good an argument might 
be made that some of the Gospel passages were adopted from 
the fathers. The fathers occasionally quote, as from the 
mouth of Jesus, words which are not found in any of our 
four Gospels, and make reference to events not included in 
the Gospel narratives, clearly evidencing that even if the 
four documents ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
were in existence, they were not the only sources of infor- 
mation from which some of the Apostolic fathers derived' 
their knowledge of Christianity, and evidencing also that the - 
four Gospels had attained no such specific superiority as to* 
entitle them to special mention by name. 

Of the epistle attributed to Barnabas, which is sup— 
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'posed by its supporters to have been written in the latter 
part of the first century, which, Paley says, is probably 
genuine, which is classed by Eusebius as spurious (" Eccle- 
siastical History," book iii., cap. 25), and which Dr. 
Donaldson does not hesitate for one moment in refusing to 
ascribe to Barnabas the Apostle (" Ante-Nicene Fathers," 
vol. i., p. 100), it is only necessary to say that so far from 
speaking of the Gospels with the greatest respect, it does not 
mention by name any one of the four Gospels. There are 
some passages in Barnabas which are nearly identical in 
phraseology with some Gospel passages, and which it has 
been argued are quotations from one or other of the four 
Gospels, but which may equally be quotations from other 
Gospels, or from writings not in the character of Gospels. 
There are also passages which are nearly identical with 
several of the New Testament epistles, but even the great 
framer of Christian evidences, Lardner, declares his convic- 
tion that none of these last-mentioned passages are quota- 
tions, or even allusions, to the Pauline or other epistolary 
writings. Barnabas makes many quotations which clearly 
demonstrate that the four Gospels, if then in existence and 
if he had access to them, could not have been his only source 
of information as to the teachings of Jesus {E, (r., cap. 7). 
" The Lord enjoined that whosoever did not keep the fast 
should be put to death." " He required the goats to be of 
goodly aspect and similar, that when they see him coming 
they may be amazed by the likeness to the goat." Says he, 
" those who wish to behold me and lay hold of my kingdom, 
must through tribulation and suffering obtain me" (cap. 12). 
And the Lord saith, " When a tree shall be bent down and 
again rise, and when blood shall flow out of the wound." 
Will the Religious Tract Society point out from which of 
the Gospels these are quoted ? 

Barnabas (cap. 10) says that Moses forbade the Jews to 
eat weasel flesh, *^ because that animal conceives with the 
mouth," and forbad them to eat the hyena because that 
animal annually changes its sex. This father seems to have 
made a sort of melange of some of the Pentateuchal 
ordinances. He says (cap. 8) that the Heifer (mentioned 
in Numbers) was a type of Jesus, that the three (?) young 
men appointed to sprinkle, denote Abraham, Isaac, and 
-Jacob, that wool was put upon a stick "Vi^Rasoa^ ^Oaa 
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kingdom of Jesus was founded upon the cross, anct 
(cap. 9) that the 318 men circumcised by Abraham* 
stood for Jesus crucified. Barnabas also declared that 
the world was to come to an end in 6,000 years ("Free- 
thinkers' Text Book," part ii., p. 268). In the Sinaitic 
Bible, the Epistle of St. Barnabas has now, happily for 
misguided Christians, been discovered in the original Greek. 
To quote the inimitable style of Dr. Tischendorf, "while 
so much has been lost in the course of centuries by the 
tooth of time and the carelessness of ignorant monks, an in - 
visible eye had watched over this treasure, aad when it was 
on the point of perishing in the fire, the Lord had decreed its 
deliverance ; " " while critics have generally been divided 
between assigning it to the first or second decade of the 
second century, the Sinaitic Bible, which has for the first 
time cleared up this question, has led us to throw its com- 
position as far back as the last decade of the first century." 
A fine specimen of Christian evidence writing, cool assertion 
without a particle of proof and without the slightest reason 
given. How does the Siniatic MS., even if it be genuine, 
clear up the question of the date of St. Barnabas's Epistle? 
Dr. Tischendorf does not condescend to tell us what has led 
the Christian advocate to throw back the date of its com- 
position ? We are left entirely in the dark : in fact, what 
Dr. Tischendorf calls a "throw back," is if you look at 
Lardner just the reverse. What does the epistle of Barnabas 
prove, even if it be genuine ? Barnabas quotes, by name, 
Moses arid Daniel, but never Matthew, Mark, Luke or John. 
Barnabas specifically refers to Deuteronomy and the pro- 
phets, but never to either of the four Gospels. 

There is an epistle attributed to Clement of Rome, which 
has been preserved in a single MS. only where it is coupled 
with another epistle rejected as spurious. Dr. Donaldson 
(" Ante-Nicene Fathers," vol. i., p. 3) declares that who the 
Clement was to whom these writings are ascribed cannot 
with absolute certainty be determined. Both epistles stand 
on equal authority ; one is rejected by Christians, the other is 
received. In this epistle while there is a distinct reference 
to an Epistle by Paul to the Corinthians, there is no mention 
by name of the four Gospels, nor do any of the words attri- 
buted by Clement to Jesus agree for any complete quotation 
with anyone of the Gospels as we have them. The Rev- 
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W. Sanday is frank enough to concede " that Clement is 
not quoting directly from our Gospels." 

Is it probable that Clement would have mentioned a 
writing by Paul, and yet have entirely ignored the four 
Gospels, if he had known that they had then existed? 
And could they have easily existed in the Christian world in 
his day without his knowledge ? If anyone takes cap. xxv, 
of this epistle and sees the phoenix given as a historic fact, 
and as evidence for the reality of the resurrection, he will be 
better able to appreciate the value of this so-called epistle 
of Clement. 

The letters of Ignatius referred to by Dr. Tischendorf 
are regarded by Mosheim as laboring under many difficul- 
ties, and embarrassed with much obscurity. Even Lardner, 
doing his best for such evidences, says, that if we find 
matters in the Epistles inconsistent with the notion that 
Ignatius was the writer, it is better to regard such passages 
as interpolations, than to reject the Epistles entirely, 
especially in the ** scarcity " of such testimonies. 

There are fifteen epistles of which eight are undisputedly 
forgeries. Of the remaining seven there are two versions, a 
long and a short version, one of which must be corrupt, 
both of which may be. These seven epistles, however, are 
in no case to be accepted with certainty as those of Ignatius. 
Dr. Cureton contends that only three still shorter epistles are 
genuine (" Ante-Nicene Fathers," vol. i., pp. 137 to 143). 
The Rev. W. Sanday treats the three short ones as probably 
genuine, waiving the question as to the others (" Gospels in 
Second Century," p. 77, and see preface to sixth edition 
" Supernatural Religion"). Ignatius, however, even if he be 
the writer of the epistles attributed to him, never mentions 
either of the four Gospels. In the nineteenth chapter of the 
Epistles to the Ephesians, there is a statement made as to 
the birth and death of Jesus, not to be found in either 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John. 

If the testimony of the Ignatian Epistles is reliable, then 
it vouches that in that early age there were actually Chris- 
tians who denied the death of Jesus. A statement as to 
Mary in cap. nineteen of the Epistle to the Ephesians is 
not to be found in any portion of the Gospels. In his 
Epistle to the Tralliams, Ignatius, attacking those who denied 
the real existence of Jesus, would have a\w:^Vj \i<5i«^^^ey^\s^ 
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qaote the evidence of eye witnesses like Matthew and John, 
if such evidence had existed in his day. In cap. eight 
of the Epistles to the Philadelphians, Ignatius says, **I have 
heard of some who say : Unless I find it in the archives I 
will not believe the Gospel. And when I said it is written, 
they answered that remains to be proved." This is the 
most distinct reference to any Christian writings, and how 
little does this support Dr. Tischendorf's position. From 
which of our four Gospels could Ignatius have taken the 
words, "lam not an incorporeal demon," which he puts into 
the mouth of Jesus in cap. iii., the epistle to the Sm3n*n8eans ? 
Dr. Tischendorf does admit that the evidence of the Igna- 
tian Epistles is not of decisive value ; might he not go 
farther and say, that as proof of the four Gospels it is of no 
value at all ? 

On page 70, Dr. Tischendorf quotes Hippolytus without 
any qualification. Surely the English Religious Tract Society 
might have remembered that Dodwell says, that the name 
of Hippolytus had been so abused by impostors, that it was 
not easy to distinguish any of his writings. That Mill de- 
clares that, with one exception, the pieces extant under his 
name are all spurious. That, except fragments in the writ- 
ings of opponents, the works of Hippolytus are entirely 
lost. Yet the Religious Tract Society permit testimony so 
tainted to be put forward under their authority, to prove the 
truth of Christian history. The very work which Dr. Tis- 

' chendorf pretends to quote is not even mentioned by Euse- 
bius, in the list he gives of the writings of Hippolytus. 

On page 94, Dr. Tischendorf states that Basilides, before 
A.D. 138, and Valentinus, about a.d. 140, make use of 
three out of four Gospels, the first using John and Luke, 
the second, Matthew, Luke, and John. What words of 
either Basilides or Valentinus exist anywhere to justify this 
reckless assertion ? Was Dr. Tischendorf again presuming 
on the utter ignorance of those who are likely to read his 
pamphlet? The Religious Tract Society are responsible 
for Dr. Tischendorf*s allegations, which it is impossible to 
support with evidence. 

The issue raised is not whether the followers of Basilides 
or the followers of Valentinus may have used these gospels, 
but whether there is a particle of evidence to justify Dr. 

ThcbendorPs declaration, that Basilides and ValentinuA 
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themselves used the above-named gospels. That the four 
Gospels were well known during the second half of the first 
century is what Dr. Tischendorf undertook to prove, and 
statements attributed to Basilides and Valentin us, but which 
ought to be attributed to their followers, will go but little 
way as such proof (see "Supernatural Religion," vol. ii., pp. 
41 to 63). 

It is pleasant to find a grain of wheat in the bushel of 
Tischendorf chaff. On page 98, and following pages, the 
erudite author applies himself to get rid of the testimony of 
Papias, which was falsified and put forward by Paley as of 
great importance. Paley says the authority of Papias is com- 
plete ; Tischendorf declares that Papias is in error. Paley 
says Papias was a hearer of John, Tischendorf says he was 
not. We leave the champions of the two great Christian 
evidence-mongers to settle the matter as best they can. If, 
however, we are to accept Dr. Tischendorf *s declaration 
that the testimony of Papias is worthless, we get rid of the 
chief link between Justin Martyr and the apostolic age. It 
pleases Dr. Tischendorf to damage Papias, because that 
father is silent as to the gospel of John ; but the Religiout^ 
Tract Society must not forget that in thus clearing away 
the second-hand evidence of Papias, they have cut away 
their only pretence for saying that any of the Gospels are 
mentioned by name within 150 years of the date claimed for 
the birth of Jesus. In referring to the lost work of Theo- 
philus of Antioch, which Dr. Tischendorf tells us was a 
kind of harmony of the Gospels, in which the four narra- 
tives are moulded and fused into one, the learned Doctor 
forgets to tell us that Jerome, whom he quotes as giving 
some account of Theophilus, actually doubted whether the 
so-called commentary was really from the pen of that 
writer. Lardner says : "Whether those commentaries which 
St. Jerome quotes were really composed by Theophilus may 
be doubted, since they were unknown to Eusebius, and were 
observed by Jerome to differ in style and expression from 
his other works. However, if they were not his, they were 
the work of some anonymous ancient." But if they were 
the work of an anonymous ancient after Eusebius, what be- 
comes of Dr. Tischendorf 's " as early as a.d. 170?" 

Eusebius, who refers to Theophilus, and who speaks of his* 
using the Apocalypse, would have c^tV.^ax^'^ ^^evSN;^ ^i^asivfc^ 
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the Bishop of Antioch's " Commentary on the Four Gos- 
pels," if it had existed in his day. Nor is it true that the 
references we have in Jerome to the work attributed to 
Theophilus, justify the description given by Dr. Tischendorf , 
or even the phrase of Jerome, " qui quatuor Evangelistarum 
in umim opus dicta compingens.^* Theophilus seems, so far 
as it is possible to judge, to have occupied himself not with a 
connected history of Jesus, or a continuous discourse as to 
his doctrines, but rather with mystical and allegorical eluci- 
dations of occasional passages, which ended, like many pious 
commentaries on the Old or New Testament, in leaving the 
point dealt with a little less clear with the Theophillian com- 
mentary than without it. Dr. Tischendorf says that Theo- 
doret and Eusebius speak of Tatian in the same way — that 
is, as though he had, like his Syrian contemporary, composed 
a harmony of the four Gospels. This is also inaccurate. 
Eusebius talks of Tatianus "having found a certain body 
and collection of Gospels, I know not how," which collection 
Eusebius does not appear even to have ever seen; and so far 
from the phrase in Theodoret justifying Dr. Tischendorf's 
explanation, it would appear from Theodoret that Tatian's 
Diatessaron was, in fact, a sort of spurious gospel, "The 
Gospel of the Four" differing materially from our four 
Gospels of ' ]\Iatthew, Mark, Luke, and John. Neither 
Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, or Jerome, who refer to 
other works of Tatian, make any mention of this. Dr. 
Tischendorf might have added that Diapente, or "the 
Gospel of the Five," has also been a title applied to this 
work of Tatian. 

In the third chapter of his essay. Dr. Tischendorf refers 
to apocryphal writings "which bear on their front the names 
of Apostles" "used by obscure writers to palm off" their 
forgeries. Dr. Tischendorf says that these spurious books 
were composed "partly to embellish" scripture narratives, 
and "partly to support false doctrine ; " and he states that 
in early times, the Church was not so well able to distin- 
guish true gospels from false ones, and that consequently 
some of the apocryphal writings " were given a place they 
did not deserve." This statement of the inability of the 
Church to judge correctly, tells as much against the whole, 
as against any one or more of the early Christian writings, 
nnd as it may be as fatal to the now received gospels as to 
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those now rejected, it deserves the most careful conside- 
ration. According to Dr. Tischendorf , Justin Martyr falls 
into the category of those of the Church who were **not so 
critical in distinguishing the true from the false; " for Justin, 
says Tischendorf, treats the Gospel of St. James and the 
Acts of Pilate, each as a fit source whence to derive mate- 
rials for the life of Jesus, and therefore must have regarded 
the Gospel of St. James and the Acts of Pilate, as genuine 
and authentic writings ; while Dr. Tischendorf, wiser, and a 
greater critic than Justin, condemns the Gospel of St. James 
as spurious, and calls the Acts of Pilate " a pious fraud ; " 
hut if Dr. Tischendorf be correct in his statement that 
"Justin made use of this Gospel" and quotes the "Acts of 
Pontius Pilate," then, according to his own words, Justin 
did not know how to distinguish the true from the false, 
and the whole force of his evidence previously used by Dr. 
Tischendorf in aid of the four Gospels would have been 
seriously diminished, even if it had been true, which it 
is not, that Justin Martyr had borne any testimony on the 
subject. 

Such, then, are the weapons, say the Religious Tract 
Society, by their champion, " which we employ against un- 
believing criticism." And what are these weapons ? We 
have shown in the preceding pages, the suppressio veri and 
the auggestio falsi are amongst the weapons used. The 
Religious Tract Society directors are parties to fabrication 
of evidence, and they permit a learned charlatan to forward 
the cause of Christ with craft and chicane. But even this 
is not enough ; they need, according to their pamphlet, " a 
new weapon; " they want "to fiad out the very words the 
Apostles used." True believers have been in a state of 
delusion ; they were credulous enough to fancy that the 
authorised version of the^ Scriptures tolerably faithfully 
represented God's revelation to humankind. But no, says 
Dr. Tischendorf, it has been so seriously modified in the 
copying and re-copying that it ought to be set aside alto- 
gether, and a fresh text constructed. Glorious news this 
for the Bible Society. Listen to it, Exeter Hall ! Glad tidings 
to be issued by the Paternoster Row saints ! After spending 
hundreds of thousands of pounds in giving away Bibles to 
soldiers, in placing them in hotels and lodging-houses^ «x^^ 
shipping them off to negroes and sa^a^'a^^ \\. «^\^'«>.x^ H5a»x 
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the wrong text has been sent through the world, the true 
version being all the time in a waste-paper heap at Mount 
Sinai, watched over by an " invisible eye." But, adds Dr. 
Tischendorf , " if you ask me whether any popular version 
contains the original text, my answer is Yes and No. I 
say Yes as far as concerns your soul's salvation." If these 
are enough for the soul's salvation, why try to improve the 
matter ? If we really need the " full and clear light " of 
the Sinaitic Bible to show us " what is the Word written 
by God," then most certainly our present Bible is not 
believed by the Religious Tract Society to be the Word 
written by God. The Christian advocates are in this 
dilemma : either the received text is insufficient, or the pro- 
posed improvement is unnecessary. Dr. Tischendorf says 
that " The Gospels, like the only begotten of the Father, 
will endure as long as human nature itself," yet he says 
*' there is a great diversity among the texts," and that 
the Gospel in use amongst the Ebionites and that used 
amongst the Nazarenes have been ^' disfigured here and 
there with certain arbitrary changes." He admits, more- 
over, that "in early times, when the Church was not so 
■critical in distinguishing the true from the false," spurious 
Gospels obtained a credit which they did not deserve. And 
while arguing for the enduring character of the Gospel, he 
requests you to set aside the received text altogether, and to 
try to construct a new revelation by the aid of Dr. Tischen- 
dorf's patent Sinaitic invention. 

We congratulate the Religious Tract Society upon their 
manifesto, and on the victory it secures them over German 
Rationalism and English Infidelity. The Society's trans- 
lator, in his introductory remarks, declares that " circum- 
stantial evidence when complete, and when every link in 
the chain has been thoroughly tested, is as strong as direct 
testimony ;" and, adds the Society's penman, "This is the 
kind of evidence which Dr. Tischendorf brings for the 
genuineness of our Gospels." It would be difficult to 
imagine a more inaccurate description of Dr. Tischendorf's 
work. Do we find the circumstantial evidence carefully 
tested in the Doctor's boasting and curious narrative of his 
journeys commenced on a pecuniary deficiency and culmi- 
nating in much cash ? Do we find it in Dr. Tischendorfs 
concealment for fifteen years of the place^ watched over by 
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an invisible eye, in which was hidden the greatest biblical 
treasure in the world ? Is the circumstantial evidence 
shown in the sneers at Renan ? or is each link in the chain 
tested by the strange jumbling together of names and con- 
jectures in the first chapter ? What tests are used in the 
cases of Yalentinus and Basilides in the second chapter ? 
How is the circumstantial testimony aided by the references 
in the third chapter to the Apocryphal Gospels? Is there 
a pretence even of critical testing in the chapter devoted to 
the apostolic fathers ? All that Dr. Tischendorf has done 
is in effect to declare that our authorised version of the New 
Testament is so unreliable, that it ought to be got rid of 
altogether, and a new text constructed. And this declara- 
tion is circulated by the Religious Tract Society, which 
sends the sixpenny edition of the Gospel with one hand, 
and in the other the shilling Tischendorf pamphlet, declaring 
that many passages of the Religious Tract Society's New 
Testament have undergone such serious modifications of 
meaning as to leave us in painful uncertainty as to what 
was originally written. 

The very latest contribution from orthodox sources to the 
study of the Gospels, as contained in the authorised version, 
is to be found in the very candid preface to the' recently- 
issued revised version of the New Testament, where the 
ordinary Bible receives a condemnation of the most sweeping 
description. Here, on the high authority of the revisers, 
we are told that, with regard to the Greek text, the trans- 
lators of the authorised version had for their guides *' manu- 
scripts of late date, few in number and used with little 
critical skill." The revisers add what Freethinkers have 
long maintained, and have been denounced from pulpits for 
maintaining, viz., " that the commonly received text needed 
thorough revision," and, what is even more important, 
they candidly avow that "it is but recently that materials 
have been acquired for executing such a work with even 
approximate completeness." So that not only "God's 
Word" has admittedly for generations not been "God's 
Word " at all, but even now, and with materials not formerly 
known, it has only been revised with " approximate com- 
pleteness," whatever those two words may mean. K they 
have any signifiicance at all, they must convey the belieC <^1 
the new and at present final reviaeta oi1ihftC30«^^^^^^"»«^^s«^ 
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after all their toil, they are not quite sure that god's reve- 
lation is quite exactly rendered into English. So far as the 
ordinary authorised version of the New Testament goes — 
and it is this, the law-recognised, version which is still used 
in administering oaths — we are told that the old translators 
"used considerable freedom," and " studiously adopted a 
variety of expressions which would now be deemed hardly con- 
sistent with the requirements of faithful translation." This 
is a pleasant euphemism, but a real and direct charge of dis- 
honest translation by the authorised translators. The new 
revisers add, with sadness, that '^ it cannot be doubted that 
they (the translators of the authorised version) carried this 
liberty too far, and that the studied avoidance of uniformity 
in the rendering of the same words, even when occurring in 
the same context, is one of the blemishes of their work.*' 
These blemishes the new revisers think were increased by 
the fact that the translation of the authorised version of the 
New Testament was assigned to two separate companies, who 
never sat together, which " was beyond doubt the cause of 
many inconsistencies," and, although there was a final super- 
vision, the new revisers add, most mournfully : " When it 
is remembered that the supervision was completed in nine 
months, we may wonder that the incongruities which remain 
are not more numerous." 

Nor are the revisers by any means free from doubt and 
misgiving on their own work. They had the " laborious 
task " of ^^ deciding between the rival claims of various 
readings which might properly affect the translation," and, 
as they tell us, '^ Textual criticism, as applied to the Greek 
New Testament, forms a special study of much intricacy and 
difficulty, and even now leaves room for considerable variety 
of opinion among competent critics." Next they say: " the 
frequent inconsistencies in the authorised version have caused 
US much embarrassment," and that there are '^ numerous 
passages in the authorised version in which .... the 
studied variety adopted by the Translators of 1611 has pro- 
duced a degree of inconsistency that cannot be reconciled 
with the principle of faithfulness." So little are the new 
revisers always certain as to what god means that they 
provide "alternative readings in difficult or debateable 
passages," and say " the notes of this last group are 
namerouB and largely in excess of those which were ad- 
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mitted by our predecessors." And with reference to the 
pronouns and other words in italics we are told that ^' some 
of these cases . ^ . . are of singular intricacy, and make 
it impossible to maintain rigid uniformity." The new 
revisers conclude by declaring that " through our manifold 
experience of its abounding difficulties we have felt more 
and more as we went onward that such a work can never be 
accomplished by organised efforts of scholarship and criticism 
unless assisted by divine help." Apparently the new revisers 
are conscious that they did not receive this divine help in 
their attempt at revision, for they go on : " We know full 
well that defects must have their place in a work so long and 
so arduous as this which has now come to an end. Blemishes 
and imperfections there are in the noble translation which 
we have been called upon to revise ; blemishes and imper- 
fections will assuredly be found in our own revision ; . . 
. . we cannot forget how often we have failed in express- 
ing some finer shade of meaning which we recognised in the 
original, how often idiom has stood in the way of a perfect 
rendering, and how often the attempt to preserve a familiar 
form of words, or even a familiar cadence, has only added 
another perplexity to those which have already beset us." 



THE END. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE in REPLY to COLONEL 
IN6ERS0LL on GHRISTIANITT. 
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By CHAELES BEADLAUGH. 



In the early days of the National Reformer there was some 
reason to believe that, despite his enormous work and his 
utterly differing views, Mr. Gladstone was not tmfrequently a 
reader of some of the papers appearing in its columns. Later 
there was on one occasion a very remarkable piece of evidence 
thati whilst considering as *' questionable " the literature 
issued from the publishing office of the late Mr. Austin Holy- 
oake, the veteran statesman did not pass it without notice. I 
do not know if Mr. Gladstone has, during the last dozen years 
or so, had time or inclination for similar acquaintance with the 
utterances of advanced Freethought in this country — ^though his 
critique on a recent novel gives affirmative probability — ^but it 
is dear that he watches heretical utterances across the Atlantic; 
for in the North American Review for May, Mr. Gladstone — 
intervening in a correspondence going on between the Bev. Dr. 
Field and Colonel E. G. IngersoU — takes up his pen against 
the eloquent American. I have hesitated very much as to 
publicly noticing the North American Review article, for my 
personal reverence for Mr. Gladstone is very great. I know 
how very far from one another we are on questM^ns of religion, 
and believing that the religious side or bent of Mr. Gladstone's 
mind is stronger than any other feeling influencing him, I can 
conceive that I may offend much in any criticism, however 
respectfully worded. Yet I am sure that Mr. Gladstone's high 
position entitles all he says to most attentive audience, and my 
duty to those in the Freethought ranks who truat xcl^^ ^^\ss^rd^ 
me that I should tender some woidfi oi ^iOToxaftxA,* " "Y ^^otests^ 
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to hope that tlie view of duty Mr Gladstone has felt inoumbent 
on him may prevail on my side to prevent any appearance of 
impertinent interference. 

It is not proposed to deal here with the points in controversy 
between Dr. Field and Colonel Ingersoll, or with the case as 
between Mr. Gladstone and the Colonel. All that will be 
ventured on is a brief comment, from my own standpoint, on 
some of the positions adopted by Mr. Gladstone, writing as a 
Christian behever. 

Early in the article, stating his own position, Mr. Gladstone 
says : ** Belief in divine guidance is not of necessity belief that 
such guidance can never be frustrated by the laxity, the in- 
firmity, the perversity of man alike in the domain of action and 
the domain of thougnt ". The whole effect of this sentence is 
governed by the meaning attached by the writer to the words 
<* divine guidance ". If the meaning intended to be conveyed 
by the word ** divine " includes the assumption of omnipotent 
omniscience for the person or influence described as divine, and 
if ** guidance " means the intentional direction of the human 
by the divine to a given end, then it is not easy to understand 
how this can be intelligently believed, and yet that the same 
believer shall at the same time believe that laxity or infirmity 
on the part of the individual guided may '* frustrate" the 
guidance, that is, may counteract it, nullify it, or overcome it. 
That mental infirmity in the individual may be irremediable by 
Deity is a proposition which challenges the assumed omniscient 
omnipotence. That fallible human perversity may be more 
powerful than omnipotent intent is a contradiction in terms. 
If the afiirmer of divine influence regarded the *' divine" 
person as creator, and the individuals guided as created 
results, then the infirmity, t.e., insufficient capacity of the 
created, must have been intentional on the part of an om- 
niscient, and the ** guidance " would be illusory, in that the 
*' divine " must, even prior to creation, have planned and pre- 
designed the frustration of his own guiding effort by means 
of this infirmity. Perversity on the part of the created indi- 
vidual, whether originated purposely by the creator or developed 
in spite of the omnipotent guider, such perversity, sufficient 
in activity to frustrate the active intent of omnipotence, in- 
volves wholesale contradiction on the part of, or utter confusion 
in the mind of, the believer. According to Mr. Gladstone, the 
'* divine " may guide the individual to think x, intending 
the individual to think x, but knowing that the individufu 
cannot (from infirmity) think x, or will not (from perversity) 
think X ; and therefore the divine purpose is frustrated : 
the *' divine", i.e,, the omnipotent bemg, is not only imable 
or nnwUliDg to cure the iimimity, ot to overcome the per- 
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veraity, but is actually the cause of the fatal infirmily or 
perversity. That Mr. Gladstone honestly believes this is 
manifest, but I venture to deny that such honest belief can be 
accepted as the equivalent for accurate thought. It may be 
the equivalent for a state of mind, which, existing amongst 
millions of human beings in diverse races, is yet consistent 
with the wide prevalence ef irreconcileable faiths, and with 
faiths irreconcileable with fact. Alike in thought and action, 
Mr. Gladstone believes the divine guidance may be frustrated 
by himian perversity, and thus possibly explains to himself 
why it is that the Christian Governments of Europe have, 
in this close of the nineteentii century, literally millions 
of men constantly ready for the work of killing those who 
belong to th^ common fiunily of **Our Father which art in 
heaven". 

Taking up the words of the questioning challenge by Colonel 
IngersoU to Dr. Field **What think you of Jephthah ? " Mr. 
Gladstone writes : ** I am aware of no reason why any believer 
in Christianity should not be free to canvass, regret, or con- 
demn the act of Jephthah. So far as the narration which 
details it is concerned, there is not a word of sanction given to 
it more than to the falsehood of Abraham in Egypt, or of 
Jacob and Bebecca in the matter of the himting (Gen. xx., 1-8, 
and Gen. xxiii. [this is a misprint for xxvii.]) ; or to the dis- 
sembling of St. Peter in the case of the Judaising converts 
(Gal, ii., 11) ; I am aware of no color of approval given to it 
elsewhere. But possibly the author of the reply may have 
thought that he found such an approval in the famous eleventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the apostle, 
handling his subject with a discernment and care very different 
to those of the reply, writes thus (Heb. xi., 32) : * And what 
shall I say more ? for the time would fail me to tell of Gideon, 
of Barak, and of Samson, and of Jephthah : of David also, and 
Samuel, and of the prophets'. Jephthah, then, is distinctly 
held up to us by a canonical writer as an object of praise. But 
of praise on what account ? Why should the reply assume 
that it is on account of the sacrifice of his child P " 

I submit that to condemn the voluntary human sacrifice by 
Jephthah to Jehovah, it is necessary to condemn the Bible 
presentment. A believer in Christianity who condemned the 
act of Jephthah would in this necessarily condemn also the 
devotion to the Lord of a human being and the carrying out 
the vow by actual human sacrifice. But Leviticus xxvii., 28 
and 29, authorises such a vow, and enacts the result in precise 
language. Kalisch, writing on this (** Leviticus", Part L^-q. 
385), says : ** The fact stands indisputable \2aa.\.\ixaa3Mi.^8»*s^^ 
offered to Jehovah were poBSiblQ amoti^ MSaa "BL^tww^ ^ssa.^|» 
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after the time of Moses, without meeting check or censure 
from the teachers or leaders of the nation ". 

Mr. Gladstone correctly enough maintains that the Bible 
sives no more sanction to the conduct of Jephthah ** than to 
tibe falsehood of Abraham in Egypt ". I quite admit that this 
is accurately stated, but G-od frequently described himself as 
the ** God of Abrc^am " ; Abraham is pictured as being in 
heaven ; special promises were made to Abraham ; and if tnese 
were not as sanctioning his conduct, they nevertheless were 
marks of approbation without blame of that conduct. In 
ordinary cases where reward is ^ven it is not unnaturally 
associated with the narrated conduct of the person rewarded. 
Abraham and Jephthah stand on much the same footing on the 
question of readiness to offer human sacrifice, esoept that in 
tfephthah's case the initiative is with him. In the case of 
Abraham, the initiative is from the Lord. 

Mr. Gladstone, again, accurately says that there is no more 
sanction given to the act of Jephthah than is given to the 
trick and deliberate falsehood by which Jacob cheated blind 
Isaac out of the blessing intended for Esau. That is so ; but, 
according to the Genesis narrative, God practically endorsed 
the fraud when he not only declared himself the God of Jacob, 
but by his prophet declared that he loved Jacob and hated 
Esau (Eomans ix., 13). When the cheater is loved and the 
cheated hated, it is scarcely straining the text to associate 
sanction of the act with the love expressed for the actor, and 
it is certainly difficult to so disassociate the reward from the 
conduct of the person rewarded. 

The narration as to Jephthah is of a distinct bargain between 
Jephthah and the Lord, and a bargain made imder spiritual 
influence, or, to use Mr. Gladstone's word», under divine 
guidance. The text is explicit (Judges xi., 29, 30, 31) : 

** Then the Spirit of the Lord came upon Jephthah, and he 
passed over Gilead, and Manasseh, and passed over Mizpeh of 
Gilead, and from Mizpeh of Gilead he passed over unto the 
children of Animon. And Jephthah vowed a vow unto the 
Lord, and said. If thou shalt without fail deliver the children 
of Ammon into mine hands. Then it shall be, that whatsoever 
Cometh forth of the doors of my house to meet me, when I 
return in peace from the children of Ammon, shall surely be 
the Lord's, and I will offer it up for a burnt offering.*' 

After this vow the Lord does deliver the children of Ammon 

into Jephthah's hands, and Jephthah — who says : *' I have 

opened my mouth imto the Lord, and I cannot go back" — in 

return keeps his part of the agreement, '* and did with her 

according to hia yow^\ And /jet "NLt. Q(\8A%\A'CkA writes that 
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there is no reason so far as he is aware, to prevent a Christian 
from condemning this act of Jephthah. No reason, except 
that the condemnation must include the condemning of the 

!>i«ctice of such vows generally, though specially enacted 
Leviticus xxvii., 28, 29) : 

*^ Notwithstanding no devoted thing, that a man shall devote' 
unto the Lord of all that he hath, both of man and beast, 
and of the field of his possession, shall be sold or redeemed : 
every devoted thing is most holy unto the Lord. None devoted 
which shall be devoted of men, shall be redeemed but shall 
surely be put to death " — 

and must also involve the express condemnation of the par- 
ticular bargain assented- to and completed alike by Jephthah 
and by " the Lord ". 

With the challenge as to Jephthah, Col. Ingersoll asked Dr. 
Field "What of Abraham?" and this, too, is taken up by 
Mr. Gladstone who says of Abraham : ** He is not commended 
because, being a father, he made all the preparations antecedent 
to plunging uie knife into his son. He is commended (as I read 
the text) because, having received a glorious promise, a promise 
that his wife should be the mother of nations, and that kings 
should be bom of her (Genesis xvii., 6), and that by his seed 
the blessings of redemption should be conveyed to man, and 
the fulfilment of the promise being dependent solely upon the 
life of Isaac, he was nevertheless willing that the chain of these 
promises should be broken by the extinction of that life, because 
his faith assured him that the Almighty would find the way to 
give effect to his own designs" (Heb. xi., 16-19). But the 
text is surely dear on this. Abraham is praised because he 
*' offered up Isaac, that is, that he was ready and willing to 
offer a human sacrifice to '*the Lord" similar to that which 
was actually offered by Jephthah. Jephthah*s sacrifice was 
voluntary ; Abraham's uncompleted sacrifice was imdertaken 
in obedience to the pressure of temptation by God. 

Mr. Gladstone observes that ''the facts .... are grave and 
startUng ", and he might well write thus if he had before him 
any record of the case of a man tried in the United States for 
the murder of his son. The man imagined and believed, as 
Abraham is stated to have imagined and believed, that he 
heard God command him to kill his son as a sacrifice; the 
man obeyed what he believed to be the divine command. 
While Abraham only '*took the knife to slay his son", the 
American actually killed his child. On the trial the jury foimd 
that the man was insane ; that the imagined divine command 
was delusion ; that what the man daimod tck \^ ^x^ ««^x ^VVs^fi^ 
in God was an act of human inaaxiitY* "iftx* Qc\»dL%v^TL^ ^sw^^^Oc^ai^ 
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Abraham's faith '*may have been qualified by a reserve of hope 
that God would interpose before the final act ", that is, that 
the interposition would come before he, like Jephthah, actually 
killed his child as a human sacrifice to the Deity who tempted 
him. The Bible text gives no support to 1^. Gladstone's 
qualifying theory. Genesis zzii., 1, 2, says : 

*<God did tempt Abraham . • . And he said, Take now thy 
son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into 
the land of Moriah ; and ofiEer him there for a burnt offering 
upon one of the moimtains which I will tell thee of." 

Without hesitation, Abraham, according to the narrative, takes 
his son to the place, binds him to the wood, and deliberately 
prepares to carry out the sacrifice. Abraham either deceives 
the men (verse 5) and misleads his son (verses 7 and 8), or 
Abraham aid not believe in the consimimation of the sacrifice, 
and in the latter case the faith for which he is praised would 
be no more than hypocritic pretence. Nay, the text expressly 
represents God as afiirming that Abraham was ready to carry 
out the sacrifice of his son (verse 16) : 

** By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord, for because thou 
hast done this thing, and hast not withheld thy son, thine only 



son." 



If Abraham only offered to kill his son as a sacrifice with the 
mental qualification that the offer would not be accepted, and 
that the sacrifice would not be exacted, then the Lord must 
have been misled into the swearing recited in the text. 

Evidently Mr. Gladstone, himself a humane man and loving 
father, is not quite at ease in dealing with this part of Abra- 
ham's history. He says (1) **that the narrative does not supply 
us with a complete statement of particulars"; (2) that *'the 
command was addressed to Abraham imder conditions essen- 
tially different from those which now determine for us the 
limits of moral obligations " ; (3) '* that the estimate of human 
life at the time was different" ; (4) that ** the position of the 
father in the family was different : its members were regarded 
as in some sense his property "• I rejoin (I) that to read into 
the text vital words of explanation which are not specifically 
expressed in the ** divine revelation" — and to so read because 
without these words the text is incredible— is perilously near 
downright infidelity. And that, given the incompleteness of 
Genesis, the added explanation must vary with the intellect, 
training, and temper of the expositor, e.^., Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Bpurgeon, or the man who killed his child in America, would 
£/J up each imagined hiatus in very diverse fashions. (2) Mr. 
QJadatone'B ar^^tunent oan only "be in&m\«vT\fOEAfe otl^^a oAsump- 
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tion that the limits of moral obligation were in the time of 
Abraham differently determined— for or by, ** the Lord " — 
from such limits to-day, that is, that the ** divine guide " is not 
immutable. (3) That to render this argument permissible on 
the part of a believer in Christianity it must be assumed that 
'* the Lord" then estimated the value of human life differently 
from the manner in which he now would estimate it, because — 
imless *'the Lord" was simply deceiving Abraham in the 
original direction and the subsequent swearing — *' the Lord" 
concurred in and approved the proposed sacrifice by Abraham ; 
as he also afterwards concurred in and approved the actual 
sacrifice by Jephthah. (4) involves the assumption that the 
morality of family relation is now admittedly higher under 
modem civilisation than when specially regulated by ** divine 
guidance ". 

Mr. Gladstone grants that '* there is every reason to suppose 
that around Abraham in ' the land Moriah ', the practice of 
human sacrifice as an act of religion was in full vigor ", and he 
does not fall into the error of ordinary Biblical apologists in 
pretending that the practice of human sacrifice was confined to 
•* false " religions. 

Mr. Gladstone fairly states that the command received by 
Abraham to offer his son Isaac as a human sacrifice was not 
only *' obviously inconsistent with the promises which had 
preceded", but " was also inconsistent with the morality ac- 
knowledged in later times ". I submit that this statement is 
really a condemnation by Mr. Gladstone of the divine command, 
in that it is a declaration that such a command would — in 
times later than Abraham, in fact, in our own times — be an 
immoral command. Here there ought not to be any question 
raised of changed conditions, for the command is from ** the 
Lord ", that is, from the assumed immutable, omniscient Omni- 
potent. Mr. Gladstone, it is true, contends that "though the 
law of moral action is the same everywhere and always, it is 
variously applicable to the human being, as we know from 
experience ; and its first form is that of simple obedience to a 
superior whom there is every groimd to trust". As in the 
article Mr. Gladstone has given no definition of what he means 
by morality, I have no right to go beyond his statement. 
Following Bentham and Mill, I shoidd personally maintain the 
utilitarian definition of morality, i.e., **that that action is 
moral which is for the greatest good of the greatest number 
with the least injury to any". But this would not in any 
fashion fit in with Mr. Gladstone's contention, which in the 
case of a Bussian, would make the act moral which is of sim^l^ 
obedience to the Czar, even though that witVi^'^^'^'Si^^ft^ws^'*^^^ 
knouting of a delicate woxnaxi \ or m VXia caa» ^^^"^ ^ ^^jso^assD. 
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Catholic would declare the aot to be moral which was per- 
formed in simple obedience to the Pope, even though it were 
the applying the fire to the faggots piled round Giordano 
Bruno ; or in the case of an Engluh sailor would make the act 
moral done in obedience to the commander of his ship, even 
though it should be the x>lacing a destructiye torpedo in 
contact with a crowded vessel of an enemy ; or in the case of 
an Irish constable, though the act should be the ^hooting, on 
the command of his superior, from the window of a Mitchels- 
town barrack, even though the result was the murder of an 
imofiEending old man. 
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DEDICATION. 



TO THE REV. J. G. PACKER, A.M., 

INCUMBEREB OF ST. PETEb's, HACKNEY BOAD. 

Sib, — Had the misfortunes which. I owe to your 
officious interference been less than they are, and 
personal feeling left any place in my mind for deli- 
beration or for inquiry in selecting a proper person to 
whom to dedicate these few remq,rks, I should have 
found myself directed, by many considerations, to the 
person of the Incumberer of St. Peter's, Hackney 
Road. A life spent in division from part of your flock, 
and in crushing those whom you could not answer, 
may well entitle you to the respect of all true bigots. 
Hoping that you will be honoured as you deserve, 

I am. Reverend Sir, 

Yours truly, 

C. BRADLA.UGH. 
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ON THB 



CHRISTIANS' CREED 



The Creed of the Ohristian is what I proceed to 
<K)nBider, and I shall take for consideration the one 
which we have given us in the Oommunion Service of 
the Ghurch of l^gland. It begins thus : ' I believe 
in one God, the Father, Almighty.' Here is a decla- 
ration of belief in the unity of God. How far this de- 
claration is carried out in the latter parts of the creed, 
is a matter for further investigation ; but we will now 
take the next sentence : ' Maker of heaven and earth, 
and of all things visible and invisible.' Here, in the 
two sentences, we have the declaration of belief in a 
power that has created the universe. Now, the very 
term ' belief ' implies that'^the thing is not known ; for 
when we have attained knowledge, we are beyond 
mere belief. As the believers are in doubt about the 
existence of a creator, I will endeavor to investigate 
the probability of there being such an existence. If 
you put any inquiries to a Ohristian as to the creation, 
he will tell you that God made matter out of nothing. 
If you ask him who or what God is, he will tell you 
that God is quite incomprehensible. Failing to get 
any other information on this point, you ask him, 
but how could something be produced from nothing ? 
to which, if he is a pious man, he yoU reply, that, t^. 
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is iDCOXDpreLexiBible ; and also add, that it is one of 
those mysteries of religion that wemnst not attempt to 
reason upon. Having satiefied ourselves that the 
Christian can give us no information, beyond that 
"which is contained in a book which he calls a revela- 
tion from God, we look to this book to ascertain, if 
we can, somethinfz: further relating to this incom- 
prehensibility. We, however, now find ourselves 
m a worse position than we were before, for we are 
told in one text that God is all-powerful ; in 
another text (Judges i., 19) we are told that he is 
not. In one text we are told that God is unchange- 
able ; and in another we are told that God grieves and 
repents (Gen. vi., 6). In another that he gets in a 
passion, and marches through the land in indignation, 
and thrashes the heathen in his anger (Habakkuk iii.^ 
12). I might fill a volume with these beautiful 
specimens of the character of the God of the Christian. 
However, as the Bible quite supports God's character 
for incomprehensibility, I think we need not doubt 
that thus far the Christian is right. But, as this is 
not the sort of evidence that a reasonable man will 
be satisfied with, and as the burden of proof lies upon 
the man who declares or makes the assertion, I tmnk 
all must come to the conclusion that the assertion, not 
being supported by evidence, must, as a matter of 
necessity, fall to the ground. 

The next passage runs thus: 'And in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God : begotten 
of his Father before aU the worlds.' Here is the 
declaration of a belief (which, however little it will 
bear examination, we will take for the present) in a 
being whom we should take from the word Son to be 
a personage inferior to God the Father, especially as 
in John (c. xiv., v. 28), Jesus is represented saying 
* the Father is greater than I ; ' but such is not the 
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ease, for the next words, 'God of Gk)d, Light of 
Light, Very God of Very Qt)d,' show that the Chris- 
tian makes Jesus not only to be equal, but to be supe- 
rior to Gx)d the Father, for he teUs us that Jesus is 
God of Gods, and very God of very God. Now if 
God the Father is incomprehensible, I can assure you 
that the God and very Gt)d of God the Father appears 
to me to be doubly so. The belief then proceeds, ' be- 
gotten, not made, being of one substance with the 
Father, by. whom all things were made.' This is a 
most important declaration, for it clearly proves that 
the Christian believes in a material and substantial 
.God, or rather material and substantial Gods, for he 
tells us that God the Father and God the Son are both 
of the same substance. This belief in a material deity 
upsets the prior declaration of the creation or produc- 
tion of matter from nothing, for if the Gods or Gk>d 
of the Christians are or is eternal, and as they, or he, 
are or is clearly material, so matter must be eternal, 
and could never have been created. The belief next 

Sroceeds, ' Who for us men and for our salvation came 
own from heaven.' This coming down and ascendi* 
ing up to heaven clearly proves that the Christian 
considers that the earth is a kind of flat surface with 
heaven above, and that God lives up in heaven, and 
that he sometimes has come down to see us and gone 
up again after the visit. But we are told that he came 
for our salvation. Now to be a salvation there must 
be a fall. Of course there must, cries the exulting 
Christian ; look to Genesis and see the account of the 
fall of Adam. We do look to Genesis, and we And 
that somebody called Yeue Alehim (whom our trans- 
lators make Lord God, but for what reason I am at a 
loss), has placed Adam and Eve in a garden with a 
command not to eat certain fruit, and that this Lord 
Ood, to make his command stronger, backs it with a 
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lie, for he tells Adam and Eve that in the day that 
they eat of it they shall surely die, which the sequel 
proves not to be true, as they did not die, but one of 
them lived 930 years after he had broken the com- 
mand. While Adam and Eve are in this garden a 
cunning serpent, whom the Lord God also has made, 
tempts Eve, and they eat of the fruit of the tree, and 
their eyes are opened, and they gain a knowledge of 
good and evil. Now the Lord (^d seems to be very 
much like the bigoted parsons of the present day, 
for when he finds out what Adam and Eve have done 
he gets in a passion and swears at them, and curses 
Adam and his wife and the serpent ; and not satisfied 
with this, he curses the land too, j ust as if the land had 
had some share in the crime. 

This is a summary of the account of theEalLcontained 
in the Bible. Because Adam and Eve had been guiltyof 
the horrible crime of eating of the fruit of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, that is they learnt to think 
and reason for themselves, God Almighty found it ne- 
eessary to damn them ; and depend upon it, reader, 
whoever you may be, that when you are guilty of the 
erime of thinking, speaking, and acting for yourself in 
religious matters, God's vicegerents on earth, the 
black-coated,white-neckerchiefed, strait-haired, pious 
psalm-singing gentry, will do their best to crush you 
•and damn you by every means in their power. They 
will calumniate you as they have done Thomas Paine 
•and the rest of those brave men who have been coura- 
geous enough to strive for civil and religious liberty. 

But I fear I am guilty of digression, and therefore 
I will take you back to the account of the Fall. 
Adam having been cursed, our pastors pretend that it 
was necessary that there should be a redemption — ^for 
they have such a good opinion of their God, that 
although they tell us that without God's help we oould 
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not live and move, they think God would damn the 
whole earth because one man eat an apple which, ac- 
cording to their own account, he could not have done if 
God had not permitted him ; therefore, to use the words 
of Kichard Garlile, they give us the horrible picture of 
' a merciful God sacrificing a good and pure God to 
appease the vengeance of a jealous and revengeful 
God.' 

I will nowleavethisto the consideration of the reader, 
and take the next passage, which runs thus : ' And 
was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Maxy, 
and was made man.' I can scarcely imagine that any 
of the Ghristians ever give this belief a thought, as, 
parrot-like, they repeat it after their leader in the 
pulpit, for if they did think they must be aware that 
they are uttering the most ridiculous and absurd state- 
ments respecting their deity. The doctrine of the in- 
carnation, however, is common to the Hindoos ; and 
as their religion is much older than Ghristianity, I 
suppose they will admit that the Hindoos did not 
derive their doctrine from the Ghristian, and also that 
it seems extremely probable that the Ghristians derived 
their doctrine of the incarnation from the Hindoos. 
This would go very far towards identifying Ghristianity 
with Paganism ; and therefore the devout Ghristian 
will shudder at the thought, and again tell you that is 
a mystery that must not be inquired into. Bat the 
absurdities contained in the idea of an omnipotent and 
infinite God becoming a weak and finite man, must, I 
think, be apparent to all. 

The creed then reads : ' And was crucified, also, for 
us, under Pontius Pilate. He suffered, and was 
buried.' The idea of a Very God of Very God 
offering and being buried ! ' And the third day he 
rose again according to the scriptures.' Now, unless 
there were other scriptures besides those which we 
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possess, Jesus did not rise according to the scriptures ; 
for the scriptures say, that as Jonah was three days 
and three nights in the belly of the whale, so shall the 
Son of Man be three days and three nights in the heart 
of the earth. But Jesus was not three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth, for he was crucified in 
the course of Friday, and was out of the grave before 
dawn on Sunday — being only one clear day and two 
nights. So much for being according to the scriptures. 

It then proceeds : ' And ascended into heaven, and 
sitteth on the right hand of the Father.' We have 
been told that there is only one step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, and I think that this fully proves 
the truth of the observation, for one moment we are 
told of an infinite Gi-od, and the next of two infinite 
Gods, sitting beside each other in a finite place called 
heaven. But this is not the whole of the absurdity ; for 
the idea of ascension into heaven proves what I have 
before noticed with regard to the absurd ideas of 
heaven and earth contained in this creed. 

The creed proceeds : 'And he shall come again with 

flory to judge both the quick and the dead : whose 
ingdom shall have no end.' This involves the belief 
of the existence in a future state, and, as it is impos- 
sible to prove a negative to the question, I shall put the 
following interrogatories for the believer's considera- 
tion. In what state do you expect man to exist with a 
knowledge of his identity after death ? He cannot 
exist in a material state, for the matter of which he 
was composed has been dispersed, and now forms other 
bodies, and thus the organisation is totally destroyed. 
You cannot tell me that the atoms of which that man 
was composed will reunite, because that would pre- 
suppose the existence of a power possessing the capa- 
bility of the creation of matter in the same state 
with the same knowledge of personal identity; besides 
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which, the matter of which Alexander the Ghreat w£is 
composed may now be in your body, and thus either 
you or poor Alexander would have to go on short 
commons at the day of judgment. And with regard 
to anything that may be said as to our existence in 
an immaterial state, I only ask the believer to pro- 
duce some proof of it, for as yet we have no proof, 
and therefore have nothing to answer. 

The creed proceeds : ' And I believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord and Giver of Life : who proceedeth 
from the Father and Son.' On this declaration I 
have not much to say, except to point out the absurdity 
of it; for a dissertation on the term Holy Ghost would 
be too long for my pages. If God the Father and 
Qod the Son are living beings, then God the Holy 
Ghost is not the Lord and Giver of Life ; for he pro- 
ceeds from them, and they were before him. But if 
Otod the Holy Ghost is the Lord and Giver of Life, 
then, till he came into existence, God Almighty and 
his Son must have been without life. More than this, 
Jesus is said to be the son of the Virgin Mary by the 
Holy Ghost ; now, if the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
Jesus first, it seems rather strange that Jesus should 
have proceeded from the Holy Ghost afterwards. 
The ' Ecce Homo ' suggests that the aggelos^ or mes- 
senger who represented the Holy Ghost, might have 
been a young man. 

But to return to our subject. It then proceeds : 
'Who, with the Father and the Son together, is 
worshipped and glorified : who spake by the prophets.' 
Now it happens that there are a number of Lords who 
spake by the prophets — such as Yeue or Tehovahy 
Alehimy El Sheddij and others — but not one Holy 
Ghost : so that the Bible gives the lie to the belief, 
unless the Holy Ghost was the lying spirit in the 
case of Ahab, and I. am afraid that that would 
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not tell much to the credit of the Holy (or unholy) 
Ohost. 

' And I believe in one catholic and apostolic church.' 
Setting aside the word apostolic, this is the only good 
part in the belief ; for depend upon it readers, that till 
there is an universality of mind and action throughout 
the world in one direction, we never shall have true 
happiness. Therefore I praise the belief in a catholic 
or universal church or community; but the objection- 
able word apostolic pulls me down from the Utopia to 
which I had begun to soar, for that word spoils all. 
With the word apostle are strangely mingled together 
eome ideas of Peter, the Pope, the Inquisition, thumb- 
screws, racks, stakes, and other adjuncts to an apostolic 
church. 

' I acknowledge one baptism for the remission of 
fiins.' Only think, readers, the church set at logger- 
heads, and nearly £100,000 spent on the last nine 
words. A bishop, with all the courage imaginable, 
speaking what the Times tells him may cost him his 
mitre, and then excommunicating the whole who disa- 
gree with him, the Times of course included, on ac- 
count of these words ! I think after this we had better 
read the passage again. What is baptism ? Answer : 
Saying long prayers over a baby in long clothes, till 
you wake it, and then sprinkling water on it till you 
make it cry ! What is remission of sins ? Answer : 
Don't know. Now I believe the grand question in 
dispute is whether the grace comes before the baptism 
or at it, or after it, or whether it comes at all; and to 
settle this question they have employed themselves in 
worrying one another with threats, protests, and prohi- 
bitions, to the benefit of the lawyers and us poor in- 
•quirers. I say our benefit, too, for we are told that 
when rogues fall out honest men get their own. What 
absurdity is contained in the idea that the baptising of 
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a child with water saved it from being damned for 
sins that it never committed ! or, how still more absurd 
is the idea that the child would be damned if it were 
not baptised at all ; yet this doctrine is taught and 
inculcated by the Greed of the Ghurch of ILagland. 
The creed proceeds : ' I look for the resurrection of 
the dead and the life of the world to come.' Toge- 
ther with this resurrection are associated the ideas that 
we shall be brought before the bar of God and give 
an account of our deeds, and that the bad shall be sent 
to hell and the good to heaven. Now we are told that 
hell is a lake of brimstone and fire ; if that is the case, 
I deny that there can be eternal punishment, for sci- 
ence proves that there is not enough brimstone in any 
finite space to bum one man for ever, let alone several 
millions : and with regard to heaven, if I am to go 
there I hope it will not be near the planet Uranus, for 
I should feel too cold ; or near the sun, for then I 
should feel too hot, and should not be very happy. 
However, take it at the worst, we freethinkers should 
be better o£P than the believer, for bad as the believer 
makes his Qt)d, he surely could never be unjust 
enough to send me to hell for speaking what I be- 
lieved to be the truth. 

Taking the Greed as a whole, it is one of the most 
ridiculous declarations of faith imaginable, for the be* 
liever declares a belief in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
And how are these pictured in Scripture ? ' The Fa- 
ther is somewhere in heaven, the Son sits at his right 
hand, and the Holy Ghost flies about in a bodily shape^ 
like a dove.' What a curious picture to present to 
any reasonable man — a Fatl^er begets a Son from no- 
thing, and a dove proceeds from the two of them. I 
shall say no more on this disgusting part of Ghristi- 
anity — disgusting because so many believe all that i& 
told them by a man who possesses the same powers of 
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compreliension as themselves, and who has a position 
to maintain in the world — I mean the priest. My 
blood runs cold to think of the mischief that has been 
•done by those men called priests ; they are the bane 
of society, for they rale the mass of society vi et armisy 
and they rule it wrongfully ; they do not give it a 
chance of obtaining a mouthful of intellectual food 
without steeping it in the poison of their superstitious 
dogmas, and till we take the antidote of free discus- 
sion we shall never be free. But alas for reform! 
there are strong bulwarks of faith and prejudice to 
be attacked and pulled down before that antidote can 
fully counteract the debasing effects of superstition 
on the mind and action of man. 

However, Ohristian, before concluding, I will give 
you a summary of your most absurd Greed. You be- 
lieve in God the Father who is eternal and in God 
the Son who is eternal too. You believe that the 
Holy Ghost is the father of Jesus, and that Jesus is 
"fche son of God the Father. You believe that the 
Holy Ghost is a material spirit^ and that he has made 
himself manifest in two forms, namely, a dove or 
pigeon, and a cloven tongue of fire (the latter would 
be no bad emblem, were he the identical lying spirit). 
You believe that a finite woman, who was a virgin, 
gave birtib to an infinite God, and yet that that God 
was a man. You believe that Jesus went down into 
hell and stopped on his visit three days ; but, Ohns- 
tian, if it were true, do you think that the devil would 
have been unwise enough to let his bitterest enemy out 
after he had got him so nicely in his power? You be- 
lieve that the Holy Ghost spoke by the prophets. To 
do that he must have had foreknowledge, and we must 
have been predestined to do certain acts ; and yet you 
believe that we are free, and shall be punished or 
rewarded according to our actions and faith. You 
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believe that God, Jesus, and tlie Holy Ghost, are 
three separate persons, and yet that they are one. 

You who are Papists believe that there are three 
Oods in one and one in three, and that yours is the 
true Ohurch, and that the Pope is the head of the 
church, and the representative of God on earth. 
You who are Churchmen hold the same trinity, hut 
make Victoria, by the grace of God, queen defender 
of the faith, nominal Pope of your church, and the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York the actual 
popes. You who are Wesleyan elect John Wesley 
to the papal dignity, and so on with the rest. 

I hope that all who profess the creed will look 
around and see the present theological panic. The 
Wesleyans are divided by the * Fly Sheets ' into two 
parties, and are attacking one another most vigor- 
ously. The Church of England is divided by Gore- 
ham, and the bishops are excommunicating one 
anotJier. And lastly, the Pope is at a discount in 
the very seat of his empire, and Freethought is 
slowly but steadily increasing. 



To those readers who approve of this, I beg leave 
to ask their assistance in the work of progress by 
their acting as well as talking among their fellow- 
men. To those who disapprove, I say, ^ Answer it.' 
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PRESS NOTICES. 



" The chapters in the earlier volume which describe his beginnings are among 
the most interesting of the boolc. Mrs. Bonner is here clear, concise, terse 

and the picture of the poor lad's home, surroundings, and troubles would 

have been worth the writing even if it had not been part of the life-story of a 

noble and notable man Mrs. Bonner has been at great pains (and rightly) 

to confute in detail the many calumnies by which his name was assailed at one 
time and another, but for many of us her task (which she has performed with 

perfect success and excellent taste) was fortunately no longer necessary 

we recommend our readers to make his acquaintance more completely in the 
pages of his daughter's book, which, with all its faults, is eminently worth read- 
ing. We shall be mistaken if they do not find in it the portrait of an Englishman 
of whom his countrymen may be proud." — Saturday Review. 

" Mrs. Bonner has really performed a difficult task after a noble fashion, and in 
a truly pious spirit. Her father's life was a melancholy one, and it became her 
duty as nis biographer to break a silence on painful subjects about which he had 
preferred to say nothing. His reticence was a manly reticence ; though a highly 
sensitive mortal, he preferred to put up with calumny rather than la^ bare family 
sorrows and shame. His daughter, though compelled to break this silence, has 
done so in a manner full of dignity and feeling." — Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
Q.C., M.P., in Nineteenth Century. 

" The writers of this book have good excuse for, as they say, going * more into 
detail ' and making it * more controversial than is usual or generally desirable 
with biographies.' In his lifetime Mr. Bradlaugh was misunderstood by many 
who meant him no injustice, and much maligned by others, and it was only 
right that pains should be taken to correct false statements about him which are 

still current Of permanent value as a contribution to constitutional history." 

— Athenaum. 

" Apart from the excess of detail, Mrs. Bonner's portion of the biography 
deserves nothing but praise. Candour and breadth of view characterise it 

throughout Mrs. Bonner conceals nothing essential to -a. ^xs^^ \\N&\.^pft."*«N» 

Mr. Bradlaugh's character and career ; and sYve tvas >Jcv^ \\A^5caKBjv. -mx^ ^«s\ va 
arrange her facts in due proportion." — A cademy . 



" Charles Bradlaugh," 



" In two large handsome volumes, beautifully printed, and stoutly bound in 
buckram, Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner has at last given us the long and eagerly looked 
forward to account of the life of her father. It has been the fate of few men to 
be so misrepresented and maligned as was Charles Bradlaugh. To his daughter 
the task of writing his life has been a labor of love, for it has given her the oppor- 
tunity of vindicating her father's character and refuting some of those bitter 
calumnies of which he had been the object. She has dfone her work well." — 
Weekly Sun. 

" The one predominant thought with which we put down the two volumes of 
Mr. Bradlaugh's Biography by his daughter, Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner, is that it 

is a story of which every Christian apologist ought to be ashamed No 

Christian supported by his faith ever showed a more remarkable courage in face 

of misfortune Mr. Robertson tells the story of his great Parliamentary 

. battle on the oaths question with great spirit, and he does no more than justice 
to his remarkable abilities as a speaker and to the extraordinary legal talent 
which he displayed both then and at all stages in his career." — Westminster 
Gazette, 

" It is the story of a life of controversy, yet with a strong element of deep human 
interest running all through it, and a certain poetical appropriateness in the 

emergence of its hero into general appreciation at its close His daughter's 

biography is his not unfitting literary monument." — Daily News. 

" Of the most intensely interesting character, exhibits no little skill in arrang- 
ing details around the main facts in the life of the subject of the narrative, and is 
particularly full with regard to the incidents of his parliamentary career. . . . 
Mrs. Bonner inherits much of her father's literary ability and power of forcible 
argument. Great taste is manifested in not trenching on any debatable religious 
topics, so that the most sensitive on these matters will not be o£fended. On its 
merits the book must be regarded as one of the most interesting of the season." — 
Liberal. 

'* This deeply interesting record of the life of a most remarkable man will find 

a wide circle of eager readers Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner has in the main done 

her work well ; that is to say, she has managed to convey a living picture of her 

father Mrs. Bradlaugn Bonner has not only successfully defended her 

father's memory, but has reared to that memory a worthy monument." — Daily 
Chronicle. 

" Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner has performed her task with painstaking zeal and 

discrimination Mr. Robertson gives a very clear and interesting 

account of ' the Parliamentary struggle ', and an estimate of Bradlaugh's character 

which people who knew him will endorse Mr. Bradlaugh's life is in two 

handsome volumes, with portraits of him at different ages, and is a valuable 
addition to national biography." — Star. 

'* Something more than the story of the life of an eminent public man. It is^ 
besides, a chapter in the long dreary story of persecution for opinion." — Echo. 

" The book of the week A painful record of the miserable devices success- 
fully employed by professedly religious people to hound a pure-minded, lion- 
hearted, and absolutely unselfish man into a premature grave." — Book ana News 
Trades Gazette. 

"•He was ever a fighter'— that would be a fit epitaph for Charles Bradlaugh^ 
whose life has just been traced with loving loyalty by his daughter. Probably in 
the last half-century there never has been so striking a reversal of popular opinion 
as in the case of the man who goes proudly down to historv as ' Mender for 
Northampton '. With his later years in public life the public is well acquainted. 
His struggle into the House of Commons, followed by his useful services as a 

member thereof, is part of the political * history of our own times ' Hardly 

anyone, except Bradlaugh and Bright, really covered themselves with honor in 
that strange muddle. All the more remarkable is his wonderful success in St. 
Stephen's during the five years he was allowed to discharge his Parliamentary 

duties The writer was struck by the constant arrival of Mr. Bradlaugh in 

the lobby in those busy days, in response to the cards ' sent by all sorts and 
conditions of men '. No member was in greater request ; no man was more 
courteous in responding to inquiries." — Sketch. 

"Exceedingly Interesting and well got up. "No poUllcaA. library will be com- 
plete without them."— Personal Rights. 



Press Notices, 



"Bradlaugh's Life being written, the only question is whether and in what 
measure the work has been well done. If, with his daughter's book before us, 
we had to answer that question in a sentence, we should say that a distinctly 

successful result is achieved We have a very clear conception of Charles 

Bradlaugh A convincing and lasting picture of a really remarkable man. 



Though Mrs. Bonner's account of her father is professedly defensive and 

as well as nis strength." — 



controversial, she fairly allows us to see his weakness 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

" Now that, three years after his decease, the world is able to look back calmly 
on the tempestuous career of Charles Bradlaugh, it cannot fail to be recognised 

that his was one of the remarkable political figures of modern times The 

present biography is of considerable interest as illustrating the struggle of a 
dauntless man against ceaseless, and often perfectly well-founded opposition, 
from the lowest rung of the ladder to a prominent place in public life." — Morning 
Post 

" Will be read with the deepest interest." — Evening News and Post. 

" It certainly has a good deal of personal interest, both in what it has to tell us 
about Mr. Bradlaugh's early life and in the occasional light it throws upon the 
career^ of certain of his contemporaries." — Globe. 

" We shall not be misunderstood, in the use of the phrase, if we say that this 
work is a monument of beautiful filial piety. Charles Bradlaugh was worthy of 
his daughter's devotion ; and no more practical evidence of the depth and power 

of that devotion could be given than in this life In spite of the advantage it 

would undoubtedly have been to obtain the story of Mr. Bradlaugh's life from his 
own lips, it is difl&cult to see how the story of his life could have been better told 

than in the two volumes which lie before us As far as the bQok covers 

events of which we are cognisant, we can speak confidently of its accuracy ; and 

from that portion we may fairly judge the rest Of Mr. Robertson's share in 

the work, we will only say it is an able and wholly admirable picture of the man 
and of his opiniens, and a very complete historical survey of the great struggle of 
which the man was the hero. The work has been well done." — Northampton 
Guardian. 

•' Of the daughter's share in the work we can only say that it is written with 
what, in the circumstances, must be described as wonderful good taste and 
restraint. Though she could not possibly criticise as an outsider might the father 
whose achievements fairly justified her filial admiration, she shows compara- 
tively little of that bitterness towards his opponents which might have oeen 
expected ; and she passes over much difficult ground with a reticence which at 
the same time is not timidity, and which might be commended as an example to 

denouncers of certain of Mr. Bradlaugh's opinions . Mr. J. M. Robertson's 

portion of the book, we need hardly say, is ably done, and may very well serve as 
the basis ot any future discussions upon questions some of which, at all events, 
were practically closed by Mr. Bradlaugh himself." — Bradford Observer. 

"The book of the hour Nor is the picture, although drawn by an 

affectionate and partial hand, either exaggerated or incorrect, as I can myself 
testify from a somewhat close and personal friendship of many years duration." 
— Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 

"The portion of the work contributed by Mr. Robertson is written with a 
strong bias in Bradlaugh's favor, a bias naturally produced by an admiration of 
his sterling honesty, and by the shamelul and hypocritical action of the Tory 

party Mr Robertson has very industriously collected and arranged his 

materials, and so done a public service." — Sheffield Independent. 

" Controversial frequently and vigorous always." — North British Daily Mail, 

" Cannot do better than read this life. Upon the whole, it is marked by self- 
restraint ; but, of course, it is not an impartial work." — Yorkshire Daily Post, 

" Contains a great deal of really interesting matter, and the illustrations are 
excellent." — Nottingham Guardian. 

" Mrs. Bonner has accomplished her difficMVt tasV.-vet-^ cxeidi\\a>cJv'^ ^"*^ 

readers will turn with interest to the second part ol \to:\% X^o^x^-^^ ^^ — ^'«'^'^**' 
j4^v^rfiser. 



" Charles Bradlaugh:' — Press Notices, 



"Mrs. Bonner has written an exhaustive narrative of her father's eventful 
career, and corrects many mistakes and misapprehensions current." — Literary 
World. 

"The authoress has done her work well A perusal of these volumes will 

certainly cause an increase of respect for Mr. Bradlaugh's indomitable courage in 
facing difficulties, and of wonder at the amount of labor, in lecturing, journeying, 
and writing, which he was able to get through."— Z)at7^ Telegraph. 

'* His remarkably varied experiences are recorded with much freshness of 

interest The story of Mr. Bradlaugh's long fight with the law in various 

forms is given here in elaborate and lucid detail These volumes are invalu- 
able as the permanent memorial of a chapter in our constitutional progress. In 
many other respects they will claim attention for the facts which they contain, 
and their narrative portion will be found of the most absorbing interest. They 
form a worthy biography of one to whom even his erstwhile opponents can 
hardly now deny the title of a great Englishman."— Birminghavi Post. 

" In the main an admirable, though appreciative and affectionate, review of the 
work of this remarkable vmn."— Liverpool Daily Post. 

" His daughter has not spared herself in the task of justifying her father, and 

her courageous attempt has been successful Mr. Robertson has contributed 

a brilliant and thoughtful account of his political and philosophical work." — The 
New Weekly (Manchester). 

" In these closely printed volumes we have the fullest account that Mr. Brad- 
laugh's warmest admirers could desire of his 'life and work.' It was well 

worth while to give us a full account of the Parliamentary struggle over the 
taking of the oath, and this — as, indeed, the whole of his portion oi the work — 
Mr. Robertson has done with great ability. These volumes cannot but be 
acceptable to a numerous class of readers. Mr. Bradlaugh's career as a whole 
strikes us as eminently pathetic, and there are few who will refuse to him a large 
amount of admiration and sympathy." — Manchester Guardian. 

"A kindly, tender-hearted, generous-spirited, even-tempered man was this 
redoubtable Freethinker and irrepressible Radical. The charges of venality and 
self-seeking that small spite has levelled against him are blown away as the mist 
before the morning sun. He stands revealed to us in these pages as a man of 
strong feeling and of iron will, of inflexible purpose and unshakeable principle, 

one utterly incapable of anything mean or dishonorable These volumes 

contain a worthy record of a memorable man, who whatever his faults of opinion 
and errors of judgment, was intellectually head and shoulders above the majority 
of his critics.' —G^«sg-ou/ Herald. 

" A work of ^reat interest — an act of filial homage worthily rendered It is 

a very distinctive book, and will serve to perpetuate what is most memorable and 
striking about a salient personality that played a considerable part in our day. 

It is a faithful record of one of the outstanding men oiF his time, and as 

such is of real and lasting value." — A bcrdeen Free Press. 

" There can be no question of its extreme interest to all who in any way concern 
themselves in the acute theological, political, and social controversies in which 
Charles Bradlaugh bore so prominent and unfortunate a part."— World. 

" Mrs. Bonner's record has clearly been a labour of love. A task thus nerved 
by devotion to her father's memory illumes her pages with a human interest that 

formal biographies must lack Mr. Robertson's part of the book shows nothing 

less than genius as a polemist and critic. His careful and accurate relation of the 
Parliamentary struggle is an invaluable contribution to history."— Ha/t/tf;^ 
Courier. 

" Not only instructive as the biography of a remarkable man, but they are also 
a useful contribution to the social and political history of our times." — Western 
Mercury. 

•• Will probably have to be included among the most notable books of the year. 

. . . Mrs. Bonner, who writes with as much impartiality, perhaps, as the devoted 

daughter of such a father might be expected to do, has given to the reader an 

excellent impression of Mr. Bradlaugh's private life."— Bristol Observer. 



hat 



'Der geraden, ehrlichen, ja ritterlichen l^alxir desgicosseYv"^a?MVve\tskaLmpfers 
seine Tochter ein schones Denkma\ geselzl"— Wiener TagUaU. 



By Charles Bradlaugh. 
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press notices* 

" Unquestionably Bradlau^h's political masterpiece Mr. Bradlangh's 

initial and main contention regarding the Reigning House is constitutional ; Tiz., 
that Parliament has made it. and that what Parliament has made Parliament can 
at will unmake."— Ddi'o Chronicle. 

% " A storehouse of facts and statistics, apart from the chief characteristic of the 
book — a style at once lively, trenchant and severe."— Li:rr*oc»* Mercury. 

" As a suggestive review of the events of the last century and a hall it has an 
historic interest : as an indictment of the follies which it seems impos^ble to 
separate from a royal dynasty it deserves the study of every Hngli^ LibenJL" — 
Westminster Reviev. 

'*.... Without endorsing in full the arguments of Mr. Bradlaugh, we yet 
recommend the widest circtilation of this laborious and suggestive volume. — 
Wfgkly Dispatch. 



Press Notices, 



" Lord Randolph Churchill's ridiculous parody in 1880 of the historical episode 
of Burke and the dagger, by dashing to the floor of the House of Commons Mr. 
Bradlaugh's work 'The Impeachment of the House of Brunswick', concentrated 

attention on the book The book is a powerfully sustained argument 

against the hereditary fitness ot the reigning family. It maintains the supreme 
authority of Parliament to deal with the Crown, and points out that succession is 
a right accruing only from statute. It lashes the follies and failings of the four 
Georges with an unsi)aring hand ; and there is an appendix dealing with the 
cost of the Royal Family." — Halifax Courier. 

" This remarkable brochure . . . The present issue will be found pre-eminently 
valuable to the politician and journalist. It is accompanied by an exceedingly 
exhaustive and admirably compiled index, which at once enables a person to lay 
his hand on particulars concerning any of the principal notabilities or chief in- 
cidents connected with the history of these islands from 1714 down to a com- 
piratively short time ago." — Freeman's Journal. 

"This very vigorous political pamphlet .... constitutes a scathing and 
vigorous attack on our reigning dynasty. The four Georges and their misdeeds 
in particular come in for merciless treatment, and no doubt they deserved it." — 
Northern Daily News. 

" The vigorous language in which the late Charles Bradlaugh dealt with political 
history, past and present, was always enjoyed by Radicals of every shade. Tlie 
trenchant sarcasm .... will be greatly relished by many who are not quite sd 
hostile to the ruling powers as he was." — Stockton Herald. 

" Contains an appendix of valuable information upon the question of Royal 
Grants." — Sunday Sun. 

" Gives very full particulars regarding the cost of Royalty to this country, and 
its vigorous and trenchant style makes it interesting residmg.** --Dundee Weekly 
News. 

" . . . . Very remarkable book His argument is wrought out very care- 
fully and logically A very carefnl examination of his statements has failed 

to aisclose anv error of facts ; and, on the whole, his opinions will seem justifi- 
able even to tnose who do not think that this country is yet ripe for a Republic." 
— Dundee A dvertiser. 

" Mr. Bradlaugh argues with characteristic force for the repeal of the Act of 
Settlement, and the exclusion of members of the House of Brunswick from the 
throne of Great Britain, and passes in review the history of the period that has 
elapsed since the succession was last settled by Act of Parliament." — Southampton 
Times. 

" A strong indictment of the Hanoverian Succession Marked by those 

vigorous and outspoken sentiments so characteristic of the man." — Wakefield 
Fru Press. 

" Mr. Bradlaugh's lectures on the House of Brunswick will be remembered by 
all who heard tnem. Whether we agtee with all that he said or not, we must 
admit that the deceased gentleman was at infinite trouble in preparing his 
addresses on this subject, and he presented facts as they appeared to him with a 
power that may not unworthily be compared with Thackeray's trenchant lectures 
on 'The Four Georges ' ". — Leicester Chronicle. 

" In this masterly work Mr. Bradlaugh showed up the extravagance of royalty 
in Great Britain in a way to convince any but a stolid Britisher's mind that 
the only economical, just, and right thing to do was to abolish the reigning 
family. He also painted the portraits of the " House of Brunswick " in colors 
true to history, and held up to his countrymen the Idng list of dissipated wretches 
inflicted as rulers upon his countrymen, in all their vicious deformity." — Boston 
Investigator, U.S.A. 

" The present edition is the best that has appeared An ele^axvlN^A.'^xNxiiXw^ 

in bold, clear type. .... Should be read by a\\, espec\a\\N Aa^^ e^ers ^Twsg&^TMwv. 
and we heartily recommend it to our readers." — ModcTn THou^Vvl V^Q.\x^vJ^. 
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pte00 Tlotfcea* 



" The £ragmentary essays on " Labor and Law '\ which form Mr. Bradlaugh's 
final contribution to contemporary economics, accentuate the sense of the loss 
which the House and the country have sustained by the removal of his eminently 
practical sagacity from the discussion of questions which have now come to the 
front, and which he had made peculiarly his own. Mr. Bradlaugh's position 
as a political philosopher was in some respects unique. ... It is to his reason^ 
able and temperate attitude as much as to the legal acumen with which he 
marshals evidence and estimates probabilities, and the courage with which he 
fights against many of the ad captandum schemes which are prefierred- by the 
masses to more useful but less attractive measures, that Mr. Bradlaugh's 
economic writings owe their special value." — Literary World, 

" A storehouse of facts .... an example of Mr. Bradlaugh's wonderful pains- 
taking industry and argumentative ability. Blue-books, reports of special com* 
missions. Acts of Parliament, law reports, foreign official returns, speeches, news* 

papers, are all drawn on to sustain his arguments The author grapples with 

the questions which he discusses in a masterly way. No one else could have 
have amassed such an array of facts, pr driven home his arguments with greater 
force. Champion of individualism as he was, Mr. Bradlaugh did more than any 
modern Parliamentarian to ameliorate the conditions of the people by legislative 
action. Mi. Robertson contributes an interesting memoir to the work, which 
should not be passed over." — Star, 

" Deserves to be read by all who are taking a practical interest in labor ques- 
tions." — Manchester Examiner, 

*'This volume, fragmentary as its contents are, will distinctly add to Mr. 
Bradlaugh's reputation. The essays show him in the character of the practical 
politician; and it is as such that his name will longest be remembered." — News* 
paper. 



Press Notices, ii 



" A fine work .... the contribution of a master mind. No one who pretends 
to an intelligent interest in the condition of the working class, and the topics 
which touch it, should be without Mr. Bradlaugh's last, and, in many respects, 
most important and useful production. . . . These 300 well-printed pages contain 
a mass of facts and figures, marshalled with the characteristic care and con- 
summate fairness of the compiler, which are simply invaluable to social reformers, 
even those whose ultimate aims and ideals for social reconstruction widely 
diverge from his. . . . For a present to a Trades Unionist, a Radical, or even a 
Social or Tory Democrat, we know no better book than * Labor and Law '.*' — 
Northampton Mercury, 

** The author's practical beQt for dealing with afiRdrs, so markedly displayed 
Parliament as to earn for him the character of an ideal House of Commons 
member, is nowhere, in his always clear and unambiguous spoken or written 
utterances, more strikingly exemplified than in his posthumous work on " Labor 
and Law". . . . There is but one word. to describe Chapter IV, on "Hours of 
Labor ". It is masterly. ..." Labor and Law " is a most thorough and helpful 
work, of the highest importance and utility to workers. Its great value lies in 
the fact that the writer does not merely theorise, but produces a mass of solid 
substantial fact as basis on which to build his argument The Trade Councils, 
workers' clubs, and all labor bodies should obtain the book, and it should be 
available in the libraries. A freshly treated, incisively Written memoir of the 
author from the pen of Mr. J. M. Robeirtson, is included."-:-//a/»/aA; Courier. 

" Consistently impresses one with Mr. Bradlaugh's single-mindedness and 
earnest desire for the weal of the working class .... and it testifies to the 
laborious way in which he formed and fortified his judgments." — Daily Chronicle. 

"A valuable memorial of an intrepid and independent politician." — Co-operative 
News. 

" Characterised by a strong insight into the questions treated upon. What 
is equally important is that the insight is so clearly express^ed as to be intelligible 
to the veriest tyro. We exceedingly regret the book was not left us in a finished 
state. As it is, however, It will well repay perusal by every class of politicians. • 
The facts recorded cannot, in general,- be disputed ; and the opinions expressed 
should be widely known." — Rural World 

" His general views on these questions are well known. He enforces them by 
powerful historical, as well as logical arguments, and also by a review of what 

has been tried and experienced in Continental countries one chapter is 

devoted to the question of the hours of labor, and the arguments against State 
restriction have rarely been more forcibly set forth,"— Scotsman. 

" Mr. Bradlaugh's book has a special interest from its admirably written retro- 
spect of Socialism in Europe, beginnipg with the insurrection of Baboeuf in 
1795-6, planned against the French Directory to establish a Communistic Re- 
public. ... All anxious to follow the drift of recent speculition shoiild read Mr. 
Bradlaugh's work. The volume is the fruit of exhaustive study, dealing with 
law and labor in a perspicuous and animated style. It is deeply to be regretted 
that the author did not live to complete the work. Nevertheless, it is a per- 
manent memorial of his powers,"-^Newcastlc Daily Chronicle. 

" A legacy of his ripened opinions on questions which are' amdng the mdst pro- 
minent of those now occupying the attention of politiciaQ& ^\VMavs\a^sx^'a}Qft^'*-^^'' 
— Morning Post. 



14 By Charles Bradlaugh. 

NE W VOLU ME. 

Crown Svo, Cloth, uniform , 35. Post free. 

Theological Essays. ' 



CONTENTS. 

Heresy : its Morality and Utility — A Plea and a Justifica- 
tion ; Humanity's Gain from Unbelief; Supernatural and 
Rational Morality ? ; Has Man a Soul ? ; Is there a God ? ; A 
Plea for Atheism ; A Few Words about the Devil ; Were Adam 
and Eve our First Parents ? ; The New Lives of Abraham, 
Jacob, Moses, David, and Jonah; Who was Jesus Christ? 
What did Jesus Teach ? ; The Twelve Apostles; The Atone- 
ment ; When were our Gospels Written ? ; Mr. Gladstone's 
Reply to Col. IngersoU on Christianity ; A Few Words on the 
Christian's Creed (Mr. Bradlaugh*s first pamphlet). 



Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price 35. 6d, 

GENESIS: 

ITS AUTHORSHIP AND AUTHENTICITY. 



A minute comparison of the many attempts of commen- 
tators to make good the historical character of Genesis. 



A reliable text-book for those who have neither the leisure nor 
the means to collect the items for themselves. The object of the 
work is to show : That the Book of Genesis is unhistoric, and not 
the work of any one writer, or age ; That the narrative is some- 
times self-contradictory, and often contradicted by other books of 
the Bible ; That its chronological statements are inaccurate, and 
overwhelmingly contradicted by history and modem discovery ; 
That the Genesaic teachings on ethnology, geology, astronomy, 
zoology, and botany, are flatly in opposition to the best knowledge 
in each of these sciences ; And that such teachings of the book as 
relate to morality would be destrwclVve oi Vi\ima.ti happiness, if 
generally adopted. 
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Crown SvOy Clothe uniform. Post free. 

DEBATES IN THEOLOGY, 

BETWEEN 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH 

AND 

ACCREDITED REPRESENTATIVES OF 

CHRISTIANITY. 



VOLUME /. Price ^s. Contents: 

God, Man, and the Bible (With Dr. Baylee, at Liver- 
pool) ; 

What does Christian Theism Teach ? (Rev. A. J. 
Harrison, London) ; 

Does the Church of England teach Eternal 
Torment? (Rev. J. Lightfoot. Written debate); 

Is IT Reasonable to Worship God (Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong, Nottingham) ; 

Christianity in relation to Freethought, Scepti- 
cism, and Faith : Three Discussions delivered at 
Norwich by the Bishop of Peterborough, with special 
replies by Mr. Bradlaugh. 



VOLUME IL Price 35. 6d, Contents: 

Has Man a Soul ? (Rev. W. M. Westerby, Burnley) ; 

Secularism Unphilosophical, Unsound, and Immoral, 
(Rev. Dr. McCann, London) ; 

Has Humanity Gained from Unbelief ? (Rev. Mars- 
den Gibson, M.A., Newcastle.) Together with the 
pamphlet of same Title. 

Notes on Christian Evidences. In reply to the 
Oxford House Papers; with rejoinders by Rev. E. S. 
Talbot, M.A., Rev. Francis Paget, D.D., W. Lock, 
M.A., T. B. Strong, B.A., Rev. V. S. S. Coles, M.A. 

[These volumes form a storehouse oi ax^xjitafcTAs* Qrc\.\i<:>"C^ "sv^^^v 
and are valuable aids to the inquirer and s\.\3Aexv\.r\ 



i6 By CHARLES BRADLAUQH. 



Crown 8vo, Cloth, uniform, 2S. 6d. 

Miscellanies. 

Comprising Autobiography; Cromwell and Washington, 
a Contrast ; Five Dead Men whom I knew when living 
(Sketches of Robert Owen, Joseph Mazzini, John Stuart 
Mill, Charles Sumner, and Ledru Rollin) ; Freemasonry : 
what it is, has been, and ought to be ; The Channel Tunnel : 
ought the Democracy to support or oppose it ? ; Four 
Lectures on Anthropology ; The Laws re Blasphemy and 
Heresy ; and Hints to Emigrants to the United States. 



Crown Sva, Clothy uniform, 3s. 6d, 

THE QUEEN AGAINST BRADLAUGH 

AND BESANT. 

Verbatim Report of the Trial of Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. 
Besant for publishing Dr. Knowlton's pamphlet " Fruits of 
Philosophy : an Essay on the Population Question ". With 
Portraits and Autographs of the two Defendants. Second 
Edition, with Appendix, containing the Judgments of Lords 
Justices Bramwell, Brett, and Cotton. 



Charles Bradlaugh's Works. 

Complete Sets are supplied as follows : — 
Demy 8vo, cloth, uniform — 

Labor and Law, Collected Speeches, House of Bruns- 
wick, Doubts in Dialogue. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, uniform — 

Genesis, Freethinker's Text Book, Theological Essays, 
Theological Debates (2), Political Essays, Labor Ques- 
tions and Socialism, Miscellanies. 
Together with Report of Knowlton Trial, and the Bio- 
graphy by A. S. Headingly. 

In all 14 vols. 

For 37s. 6d., carriage paid in United Kingdom. 

For 40s. post or carriage paid to any part of the world. 

[See also pp. 26 to 29 r\ 



I? 

Photographs of Charles Bradlaugh. 

Taken by Messrs. Elliott and Fry, September, 1890. 

Cabinets: i. Profile; 2. Full Face; 3, Do. With Hat; 
4. Half length ; 5. Do. With Hat. With signature, each 2s. 
Any 3 for 5s., or the set of five for 7s. 6d. 

Carte-de-visite, is. 

Large Photo (date 1882), 23 J by 18 J, 4s. 

By CHARLES BRADLAUQH and others. 

Crown 8vo. 224 pp.. Cloth, 2s. 

Thursday Lectures at the Hall of 

Science. 

(Complete edition : 28 lectures) containing — 

Anthropology, By Charles Bradlaugh. 

The Chemistry of Home ] By Mrs. H. Bradlaugh 

The Slave Struggle in America j Bonner. 

ifectSr^' °' "°"' i By Annie Besant: 

SacbS' °^ ^*'^'''P'^" j By E. B. Aveling. D.Sc. 



By ADOLPHE S. HEADINQLEY. 

Crown 8vo, 208 pp., Cloth, is. 6d. 

Biography of Charles Bradlaugh. 

[To 1880.1 With Photograph. Appendix [to 1883] by 

W. Mawer. 

[The best biography published, prior to the appearance of 
" Charles Bradlaugh, a Record of his Life."] 

By HYPATIA BRADLAUQH BONNER. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, is. 

PRINCESS VERA, and other Stories. 

Contains : — Princess Vera ; A Day's Adventures; How the 
World was Made ; Tommy and I ; A Children's PxexsSk., 

[See also " Charles Bradlaugh." p. 3, axid '* 'P^Ta^\:^fiX"&r ^- '^l'^ 



i8 By James Thomson (•* B.V.") 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. 

POEMS, ESSAYS, AND 
FRAGMENTS. 



EDITED. WITH PREFACE, BY JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 
With Portrait of Thomson, hitherto unpublished. 

POEMS. 

The Dead Year — The Dawn of Love — Love Song— Sonnet — ^Ver- 
sicles — L'Envoy — Sunday, 14/2/69 ; Lilah, AHce, Hypatia — Creeds 
and Men — Proem — On a Debate between Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. 
Thomas Cooper on the Existence of God — A Sergeants' Mess Song 
— Mr. Maccall at Cleveland Hall — The Pan-Anglican Synod — Epi- 
grams : Iphigenia a la Mode — Love's Logic — A Timely Prayer — 
Who killed Moses ?— Suggested from Southampton — Poor Indeed ! 
— In Exitu Israel — The Successors who do not Succeed — Bless 
Thee ! Thou art Translated — Cross Lines from Goethe — We Croak 
— In a Christian Churchyard — Our Congratulations on the Re- 
covery of his Royal Highness— Pathetic Epitaph. Translations 
FROM De Beranger : The Good God — The Death of the Devil. 
Translations from Heine : The Greek Gods — The Gods of Greece 
(another version^ — In Harbour— Philosophy — Hipdoo Mythology — 
Epilogue — Reminiscence of Hammonia. 

ESSAYS. 

Notes on Emerson— A Few Words about Burns — Shelley — The 
Poems of William Blake — Walt Whitman — How Heine Forwamed 
France— The Origin of Evil— The Divan of Goethe— The King's 
Friends — The Saturday Review on " Mr. Bright's Edition of Mr. 
Bright "—How the Bible Warns against Authorship— On Suicide. 

FRAGMENTS. 



PRESS NOTICES. 

'• It is easy to agree with Mr. Henry S. Salt, who in his excellent monograph 
on ' B.V.' expresses the belief that this uncompromising poet of pessimism is 
likely hereafter to take rank among the foremost writers of the age in which he 
lived. It is scarcely too much to say that such rank is accorded him already. 
Were 1 asked to select for the use of a class of youthful students of English 
literature the best critical essays on these iViree vjtVlet^ \?>VvfeVi«^^ Whitman, and 
Blake], hould certainly point to these monog?:a.pYva ol "^wsves. 1\««svw«\. . . . • 
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In these essays we are face to face with great thoughts, not little ones. .... A 

magnificently-worded vindication of Blake The essay on Walt Whitman 

is perhaps the best piece of work in the volume It is tantalising to have to 

deal with a book like this in a perfunctory manner. Incisive, brilliant, convinc- 
ing, above all splendidly courageous, no real lover of letters is likely to miss the 
opportunity of^ becoming its possessor."— J as. Stanley Little, in Literary 
World of Feb. loth. 

" • The Dead Year ' is a fine and sonibre conception, embodied in sonorous 

verse The beautiful ' Proem ' stands out from among the poems Iw its 

stately music and delicate finish of line, its harmonious completeness of form, 
while expressing feelings which too often induce the poet to run riot in chaotic 
metres and images. Artistically speaking, it seems to us very nearly, if not quite 

perfect This volume contains, as the conclusion to the essay on Blake, 

one of the loviest of Thomson's lyric gems. We had previously seen it in ' A 
Voice from the Nile, and other Poems , where it somehow seemed out of place 
among its surroundings." — Speaker. 

" The style of his essays is always easy and virile, with that air of distinction 
which is so nameless and yet so unmlstakeable, ana also without the awkward- 
ness that not seldom damages his verse. . , . His verse, partly from the intrinsic 
quality of its theme, no doubt, and partly from the sombre and more than 
Dantesque melancholy which it reveals in its author, must always be his best 
known work, as we dare say it is his most characteristic." — Scottish Leader. 

" We can but thank Mr. Robertson for compiling these fugitive fragments into 
a compact form, and trust that they will give a better conception of James 
Thomson's wonderful power and splendid poetic gifts." — Daily Chronicle. 

•' His translations of Heine are extremely clever His * Lines on the . 

Debate between Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Thomas Cooper on the Existence ot 
God ' deserve to be widely known as the best available satire on the Egoist's 
conception of ' My God.' .... He has much to say of Emerson, Blake, and Walt 
Whitman, and much of what he says is outspoken common-sense. Mrs. Brown- 
ing's • Aurora Leigh ' is well-described A well-written argument in favor 

of suicide is too obvious to be convincing." — National Observer. 

"The essays are vigorous and thoughtful, and are decidedly worth reading." — 
Halifax Evening Courier. 

" Thomson's versions from Heine are among the best of the many attempts 
that have been made to get both the music and the meaning of the German into 
English Thomson was a writer of genius." — Scotsman. 

•' There is always a sort of solemn sincerity, an impressive accent, about the 
least fraraient of his writing. On the whole, Mr. Robertson is probably right in 
thinking liim more mature as a prose than a verse writer. His prose has always 
an authority, the authority of perfect utterance, which his verse sometimes lacks. 
.... His charming comment on the little baby-poem of ' Infant Joy ' (Blake) is 
the best I have seen.^' — Star. 

" Vigorous and stimulating work The prose is, without doubt, very 

strong and individual." — Newcastle Daily Leader. 

" The translations from Heine, especially ' In Harbour ' and ' Reminiscences ot 

Hammonia ' are remarkably clever Some of the essays are well worth 

reading for their fine critical insight and original judgment, and Scotchmen ought 
to be more than satisfied with the enthusiastic praise of their poet in ' A Few 

Words About Burns' The paper on Blake treats the subject from a 

decidedly fresh point of view, and to some at least the estimate of Tennyson 
contained in it will have an attraction.' — Glasgow Herald. 

"The essays on Blake and Walt Whitman are, considering that the one was 
written in 1863 and the other in 1874, remarkable pieces of appreciative criticism, 
and fine examples of Thomson's style and command of language." — Weekly 
Dispatch. 

•* Those who know him already will be genuinely glad of this booV. \1 ^-v^ Ssst 
the literary essays which form the latter and taote VrnpoTVacnX -wxx. o"i.\v. • \' * ^^ 
is certainly a book which the man who cares lot \eUevs ViX\. OlO -vh^^ \si vsaR» ^"^ 
his shelves.**— Eastern and Western Rtvitw. 
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By Professor LUDWIQ BUECHNER, M.D. 

Author of " Force and Matter ", " Man, and his Place in Nature ", etc. 
Crown 8vo, 360 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Mind in Animals. 

Prof. Buechner's own investigations and observations in this most 
interesting and important subject. A valuable contribution. 

With Photograph of Author. 

Contents. 

Introduction : Historical Review ; Intelligence and Instinct. 

Ants and Ant Life : General Characteristics ; Ants in History ; 
Ant Architecture; Road-Making; Harvesting Ants; Cattle and 
Milking ; Intelligence and Language ; Slavery ; Friendship and 
Enmities ; Wars and Battles. 

The Termites or White Ants : Termites at Home ; Termites 
Abroad. 

The Bee Nation . Royalty ; Swarming ; Domestic Work ; 
Activity Abroad ; Monarchy, Socialism and Instinct ; Cell-Build- 
ing ; Other Species of Bees. 

The Wasps : General Details ; Various Species of Wasps. 

The Spiders : General Details ; Various Species of Spiders. 

The Beetles : Beetle Intellect. 



[See also " Tracts ", p.* 28.] 



By PROF. ERNST HAECKEL. 

Crown 8vo, 360 pp., Cloth, uniform, 3s. 6d. 

The Pedigree of Man 

AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
With 80 Illustrations, and Index. 

Contents. 

Part I : The Pedigree of Man ; The Darwinian Theory ; The 
Origin of the Human Race ; The Division of Labor in the Life of 
Nature and of Man ; Cell-Souls and Soul-Cells. 

Part II : The Progress and Work of Zoology ; The Develop- 
ment of Life-Particles and the Perigenesis of the Plastidule ; The 
Proofs of Evolution ; The Present Posiuoxv ol Involution in Relation 
to Science ; The Origin and the DeveYopmetvl ol \\ift ^eftsfc-Ox%^\N&, 



By JOHN M. ROBERTSON, 21 

Editor Free Review, etc. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d., or boards, 2S. 

CHRIST AND KRISHNA, 

Reprinted from the National Reformer ^ith many important 
Additions and Corrections, and with an analytical table of 
contents and a copious index. 

Section Headings : — Preamble ; Question of Priority ; Age of 
Indian Documents ; The Special Documents ; The Krishna Legend ; 
The Christian Argument ; The Central Disproof ; Antiquity of 
Krishnaism ; Invalid Evidence ; Weber's Theory ; The Solar-Child 
Myth; The Stable and Manger; The " Christophoros " Legend; 
Indian and Christian Religious Drama ; The Seven Myth ; The 
Descent into Hell ; Examination of the Krishna Myth ; Krishnaite 
and Christian Doctrine : The " White Island " ; Summary of 
Results. 



Crown 8vo, Cloth, limp, is. 6d. 

ESSAYS IN HISTORY AND POLITICS. 

Comprising : The Perversion of Scotland ; Royalism ; 
Toryism and Barbarism; Socialism and Malthusianism ; 
Over -population. 

Demy 8vo, Cloth, limp, is. 6d. 

DISCOURSES ON LIFE AND 

LETTERS. 

Comprising lectures delivered at South Place Institute on 
The Pleasures of Malignity, Culture and Action, Equality, 
Emotion in History, and The Religion of Shakspere ; also 
" The Upshot of Hamlet, by Arthur Gigadibs **. 



Crown 8vo, Cloth, limp, gd. 

THE PERVERSION OF SCOTLAND 

(SiNs OF THE Scotch Church). 
A booklet in favor of Disestablishment. 



[See also •• Pamphlets," p. 27 *, and" Tx^cVa," ^. "J-^i^ 



22 By Chilperic Edwards. 



Crown 8w, i88 pp., Clothe 2s. 6i. Post free. 

The Witness of Assyria, 

OR, 

THE BIBLE CONTRASTED WITH 
THE MONUMENTS. 



CONTENTS 

Introduction — The Two Accounts of Creation — ^The Deluge — 
The Tower of Babel and the Dispersion of Mankind—Abraham — 
Joseph — Moses in the Bulrushes — Israel and Egypt — ^Jewish 
Religion and Ritual — Shishak— The Moabite Stone — Israel and 
Assyria — The Lost Ten Tribes— Sennacherib — The Book of Danid. 
Appendices : Assyrian Kings — Babylonian Kings — Persian Kings — 
Egyptian Dynasties — ^The Babylonian Calendar. Index. 



From the "Daily Chronicle". 



" As its title implies, this book deals with the materials furnished by the ancient 
empires of the East, presenting a compendium of these in an interesting, lively 
form. An introductory chapter on the old civilisations of the Euphrates valley is 
followed by abstracts of, and citations from, the cuneiform tablets on which are 
inscribed the Creation, Deluge, Babel, and other legends, variants of which are 

preserved in Genesis His account of the famous Moabite stone, the 

inscription on which is given in fiiU, is of value as showing what community of 
ideas existed among the Israelites and Maobites ; and, passing to another topic* 
it is refreshing to find the story of the 'lost' ten tribes dealt with in sane and 
sobei*Iashion. On the whole, the book is to be commended as a useful guide to 
the contents and significance of the Assyrian monuments in their connexion with 
ancient Jewish literature, for which, it is now admitted by all liberal theologians, 

no exceptional position among the records of the past can any longer be 

c/aJmed." 



By B. B. Aveling, D.Sc., 23 

' Fellow Univ. Coll, Lond., etc. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 5s. 

The Students' Darwin. 

AN EPITOME OF DARWIN'S WORKS. FOR THE 
STUDENT AND GENERAL READER. 



Headings of Sections : — The Naturalist's Voyage Round 
the World ; Geological Works ; Botanical Works ; Zoo* 
logical Work ; Works on Evolution. 



Demy 8vo, Cloth, is. 

Botanical Tables. 

[Invaluable for Students, giving Complete Tables for Classifica- 
tion in Concise form ; admirably arranged.] 

By DAVID HUME. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, 100 pp., is. 

The NATURAL HISTORY of RELIGION. 

Complete and Unexpurgated Edition ; with the original Notes. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by J. M. Robertson. 

Contents: — That Polytheism was the Primary Religion of Men; 
Origin of Polytheism ; Deities not considered as Creators or 
Formers of the World ; Various Forms of Polytheism : Alle- 
gory, Hero- Worship ; Origin of Theism from Polytheism ; 
Flux and Reflux ot Polytheism and Theism ; Comparison of 
these Religions with regard to Persecution and Toleration; 
With Regard to Courage or Abasement, Reason or Absurdity, 
Doubt or Conviction ; Impious Conceptions of the Divine 
Nature in Popular Religions of both kinds ; Bad Influei ce of 
Popular Religions on Morality ; General Corollary. 

[See also " PamphYeVs " p, 7.*} '\ 



24 By Col. Robert Q. lng:ersoll. 

Crown 8vo, 216 pp., Cloth, limp, 2s. 

Fourteen Orations. 

CHEAP EDITION. 

Comprising, Take a Road of your own; Divine Vivisection, 
or Hell ; The Christian Religion ; The Ghosts ; Law, not 
God, or the Message of Humboldt ; Is all of the Bible In- 
spired ? ; The Mistakes of Moses ; Saviors of the World ; 
How Man Makes Gods ; Thomas Paine, the Republican ; 
What must I do to be Saved ? ; The Spirit of the Age ; 
Human Liberty, or Intellectual Development ; Which Way ? 



Crown 8vo, 112 pp.. Cloth, is. 6d. 

Five Orations. 

Comprising, On the Gods ; Thomas Paine ; Humboldt ; 
Heretics and Heresies ; The Arraignment of the Church. 

[See also " Pamphlets," p. 27 ; and " Tracts," pp. 28-9.] 



By LOQAN MITCHELL. 

Crown 8vo, 220 pp., Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

RELIGION IN THE HEAVENS, 

OR 

MYTHOLOGY UNVEILED. 

Contents. 
On Miracles, Christian Supernaturalism, The Christian 
Fathers, Pagan Allegories, Christian Superstition and its 
effects. Physiology and Theology. 
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By JULES SOURY. 

Doctor of Letters, Univ. of France. 
Crown 8vo, 192 pp., Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

JESUS AND THE GOSPELS, 

AND 

THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 



A study of the character of the Gospel Jesus on psychological 
or physiological lines, with valuable historical notes. A survey of 
the real growth of Judaism in the light of Assyriology and Anthro- 
pology. 

Section I. — Morbid Psychology : Studies on Jesus and the 
Gospels. 

Section II. — The Religion of Israel, a Study in Comparative 
Mythology. 



By J. M. A. PEROT. 

Crown 8vo, 180 pp., Cloth, uniform, 2s. 6d. 

MAN AND GOD. 

A PHYSIOLOGICAL STUDY OF MAN, HIS ORIGIN 

AND NATURE. 

Physiological Meditation ; Organism ; Animal Functions 
Senses ; Reproduction ; Origin of Beings and of the Globe 
Permanent creation and First Cause ; Sole Universal Law 
Sole Law of Mineral, Animal, and Vegetable Kingdoms 
Spontaneous or Permanent Generation, Heterogenesis 
Transformation, Descent of Man ; Human Genealogy ; God 
Soul ; Intelligence ; Animie. Philosophical Meditations. 



THE NATIONAL REFORMER. 

Some issues can be had for 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, and 

1893, at 6d. each, post free. 
Indexes for 1890-1-2-3, 6d. per 'yeaT,po^\.fe«i^. 
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PAMPHLETS. 

Crown 8vo, paper covers. 
By CHARLES BRADLAUQH. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Debates — All Verbatim Reports. 

God, Man, and the Bible. Three nights* discussion with the 

Rev. Dr. Baylee. (Liverpool, i860.) 6d. 
Christianity in Relation to Freethought, Scepticism, and 

Faith. Three Discourses by the Bishop of Peterborough, 

with special replies by Charles Bradlaugh. (1871.) 6d. 
What does Christian Theism Teach ? Two nights' public 

debate with the Rev. A. J. Harrison. (London, 1872.) 6d. 
Does the Church of England Teach Eternal Torment? 

Written debate with the Rev. J. Lightfoot. (1875.) 6d. 
Is it Reasonable to Worship God ? Two nights* debate with 

the Rev. R. A. Armstrong. (Nottingham, 1878.) is. 
Has Man a Soul ? Two nights' debate with the Rev. W. M. 

\yESTERBY. (Burnley, 1879.) is. 
Secularism Unphilosophical, Unsocial, and Immoral. Three 

nights' debate with the Rev. Dr. McCann. (London, 1881.) is. 
Has Humanity Gained from Unbelief ? Two nights' debate 

with Rev. Marsden Gibson, M.A. (Newcastle, 1889.) To- 
gether with the pamphlet of same Title, is. 
Notes on Christian Evidences. In reply to the Oxford House 

Papers; with rejoinders by Rev. E. S. Talbot, M.A., Rev. 

Francis Paget, D.D., W. Lock, M.A., T. B. Strong, B.A., 

Rev. V. S. S. Coles, M.A. 6d. 



When were our Gospels Written ? 6d. 
The Laws relating to Blasphemy and Heresy, 6d. 
Heresy; its Morality and Utility. A Plea and a Justification, gd. 
A Plea for Atheism, 3d. 

A Few Words on the Christian's Creed (Mr. Bradlaugh's 
First Pamphlet, 1850), 2d. 

POLITICAL, Etc. 
Socialism. Containing the written Debates with Annie 

Besant and E. Belfort Bax, and ** Socialism : its fallacies 

and dangers ". is. 
Socialism : For and Against. Written debate with Mrs. 

Besant, 4d. 
Will Socialism benefit the English People ? Written debate 

with E. Belfort Bax, 6d. 
The Eight Hours' Movement. One nights' debate with H. 
M. HyDdmsLiif 6d. 
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The True Story of my Parliamentary Struggle. Containing 
a Verbatim Report of the proceedings before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons ; Mr. Bradlaugh's 
Three Speeches at the Bar of the House, etc., 6d. 

Taxation : how it originated, how it is spent, and who bears 
it. Second Edition, 6d. 

Cromwell and Washington : a Contrast, 6d. 

Five Dead Men whom I knew when living. Sketches of 
Robert Owen, Joseph Mazzini, John Stuart Mill, Charles 
Sumner, and Ledru Rollin, 4d. 

Autobiography. Reprinted, with portrait. 36 pp., 4d. 

Anthropology (4 Lectures), 4d. 

By H. BRADLAUGH BONNER. 

The Chemistry of Home (four lectures), 4d. 

The Slave Struggle in America (four lectures), 4d. 

By J. M. ROBERTSON. 

The Upshot of Hamlet, 6d. (Demy Svo.) 

Thomas Paine ; an Investigation, 4d. 

Royalism, 4d. - 

By CoL R. Q. INQERSOLL. 

The Liberty of Man, Woman, and Child, 6d. 

The Gods, 6d. 

Heretics and Heresies, 4d. 

Thomas Paine, 3d. 

The Mistakes of Moses, 3d. 

Humboldt, 2d. 

Arraignment of the Church, 2d. 

ORATIONS, Cheap Edition, 6d. each. 
Series I : Take a Road of your own ; Divine Vivisection, or 

Hell ; The Christian Religion ; The Ghosts ; Law, not God. 
Series II : Is all of the Bible Inspired ? Mistakes of Moses; 

Saviors of the World ; How Man Makes Gods ; Thomas 

Paine, the Republican. 
Series III : What Must I do to be Saved ? The Spirit of the 

Age; Human Liberty, or Intellectual Development; Which 

Way? 
Series I and II in one Book, is. 

By ROBERT COOPER. 

The Holy Scriptures Analysed. With Life of Cooper written 
by C. Bradlaugh. 6d. 

By DAVID HUME. 

On Miracles (The famous Essay). E.d\led\i^ ^ .'^.NN\\fe^^'t. -^^s.. 
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TRACTS. 

Crown 8vo, 3d. each. 

By CHARLES BRADLAUQH. 

Will Socialism Benefit the English People (Verbatim Re- 
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